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From HIS earliest infancy Sam Posternock was 
either in transit himself or the cause of starting some 
other on an unpremeditated journey. 

The swift, kaleidoscopic shifting of the scenes 
that were his life’s background was ever attendant 
on some climax, mirth-provoking or poignantly sad. 
Sam was himself a climax. 

Hinda, a housemaid whose family name has long 
been forgotten, was the unmarried mother who pro- 
testingly spewed this Sam on life’s eddying currents. 
Hinda served in the household of Meyer Bernstein, 
head of one of the two leading families in the Rus- 
sian hamlet Simar. 

Sam hadn’t figured in his father’s plans, even 
remotely. The child’s arrival caused his paternal 
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parent to take to his aristocratic heels. This parent, 
Yusel by name, was the only son and sole heir to the 
plentiful Bernstein fortune. He was the apple of his 
father’s lone (trachomic) eye—a speckled apple to 
those of normal vision. 

Just two months before the infant’s birth, the be- 
trothal of Breina Pachman to Yusel Bernstein had 
been announced. This infant’s arrival was, broadly 
speaking, a most disturbing intrusion. 

It was said that the Pachmans, Breina’s parents, 
held all the gilt-edged, first mortgage rights to such 
happiness and plenty as fell portion to the sordid, 
poverty-ridden dorf not already in the keeping of the 
Bernsteins. Gathering tribute side by side, the two 
families prospered, no matter how great the suffer- 
ing about them. 

Epidemics, plagues and fires taking their toll in 
life and property, invariably skirted the borders of 
the areas controlled and owned by these leading 
lights of the village. 

The marriage of Breina and Yusel lay in the cards 
from the day that Breina was born. Her birth assured 
an alliance to which the two propertied families 
always looked forward, which they had often dis- 
cussed. 

The arrival of a bastard, sired by the heir to the 
town’s wealth and respectability, shook to near-dis- 
ruption the Bernstein-Pachman nuptial plans. News 
of the birth of a son to Hinda, who charged Yusel 
Bernstein with being the father, spread rapidly 
through Simar. 
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“Serves her right, the slut,’ was the comment of 
the villagers. “It were even likely that the bitch is 
weaving a malicious bi/be/ against the hand that fed 
her, her revered employer. Who knows? 

Hinda, tossing in the bed of maternity, was as 
garrulous and loudly complaining as only a female 
of her lowly station could be. The hussy knew no 
shame, nor had she the least consideration for the 
names she involved. With every groan wrung from 
her by the pains of her labor, she hurled impreca- 
tions on the house of Bernstein, and added black 
curses for the head of Yusel, whom she repeatedly 
named her betrayer. 

“From limb to limb he should be rent,’ she 
moaned. ‘‘He should be torn, as I am being torn.” . 

Toby-Channa, the midwife, arriving too late to 
earn the fee which, at best, she would collect piece- 
meal, tarried to listen. She found entertainment in 
the accusations made by Hinda against this son of 
Meyer Bernstein. 

“He fooled me, that murderer, Yusel,” she wailed. 
“He assured me it would be nothing, that nothing 
would be. He fooled me. Back of the shed he led me, 
my malach a muvis, {angel of death} and fooled 
me. Fooled me! Fooled me!’’ And her voice rose in 
a wail of anger and pain. Then she sobbed, quietly, 
hoarsely, and lay still as if dead. 

Again and again was the low-ceilinged chamber 
in which she lay filled with her cries of fury. 

“I am being torn. He fooled me. It is killing me, 
this pain. Damn him.” 
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Though she arrived too late to ease the travail 
of the girl, the midwife heard enough to feel re- 
warded for the loss of her fee. She was the first to 
whisper to Yusel the news of his parenthood. 

“You fooled her, she says,” and the toothless hag 
grinned knowingly, as if she had heard this cry many 
times before. ‘“You fooled her, didn’t you, ha?” 

It was by Toby-Channa’s counsel that Yusel decided 
to flee. The crone exacted from him a handful of 
groschen for which she undertook to inform Hinda 
that the father of the child at her side had gone. 

“You'll never see him again,” she prophesied, in a 
tone in which there lurked a jeer. 

The announcement of Yusel’s desertion incited 
the girl to bitter cursing: 

“Let the earth swallow him. Let him choke to 
death like I am choking with tears. I hate him. I hate 
his child. I hate them both. God! God! Listen, God. 
I hate them both—him and his child. God!” 

As if in response to the credo of hate proclaimed 
by its mother, the thing at Breina’s side set up a 
forlorn, whimpering wail. 

Until the present hour Hinda might have been 
judged of the unimaginative, emotionless type, who 
bear their ills and sorrows stoically. 

The girl was squat, very broad about the hips, 
with a fullness of breast and bosom intended by 
Mature to sustain the demands of repeated mother- 
hood. She had the olive skin of the near Mongol, 
having come of Tartar stock, and the high cheek 
bones of the Slav. 
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Her full red lips bespoke a depth of animal pas- 
sion, in visible contrast to her obvious freedom of 
imaginative qualities. 

Hinda had attained full physical maturity. At 
seventeen she was a mother. Heavy toil, from early 
childhood, had hardened her frame. She was as stal- 
wart as any of her male peasant cousins. 

There were just two impulses to which, under 
ordinary circumstances, Hinda was prone to respond 
—hunger and anger. Hinda was angry. This type, 
it seems, are unaware of repression, are alien to in- 
hibition. The girl was embittered. The mite whimp- 
ering cravenly at her side hadn’t come into her 
scheme of things. 

She had succumbed to Yusel Bernstein because he 
desired her and because one did not say nay to the 
heir of the master. And hadn’t he assured her in a 
voice trembling with desire: “It will be nothing, 
nothing.” 

The lust that the girl contributed to the union 
proved as vigorous as her hunger or anger could be. 
In a sexual frenzy, she clawed and bit the man as she 
lay in his arms. She was grateful to Yusel when, in 
linking his desires with her person, he loosened in 
her the fires of a new longing. A mighty force proved 
to be this strange, maddening ecstacy that he had 
taught. her. 

Not until the day that the child was born did 
Hinda feel that she had been ravished, vanquished. 
There were stirrings within her, indicating that a 
reckoning was due, but always Yusel, man of the 
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world, stilled her apprehensions with the assurance: 
“Tt will be nothing, nothing will it be.” 

There was that day when Madam Bernstein stood 
before her, horror on her face. 

“Go away from here,” commanded her mistress. 
‘‘Let there not be shame in our home.” 

Hinda departed, angry but untroubled, strong in 
the belief that Yusel, who had taught her so much, 
could not be wrong. 

She found comfort in the thought: “The mistress 
is mad. Don’t I know it will be nothing?” 

The girl felt no torment when, at the height of 
her affair with Yusel Bernstein, his betrothal to 
Breina Pachman was announced. Breina, she knew, 
would bring Yusel a large dowry which would 
eventually be supplemented by a large family. And 
Hinda harbored no illusions regarding her weight in 
the social balance. Her meetings with the man simply 
filled a need, a need that he had taught her to 
recognize. For so long as he satisfied this, she was 
content. Hinda continued meeting Yusel after his 
mother had ordered her from the Bernstein home. 

The birth of the child caused a change in her 
view; or, rather, created views where there had been 
none. Something in her perceptions seemed to grow 
with the progress of the pains that wrung out her 
motherhood, this unpremeditated motherhood. The 
assurance from Yusel that “it will be nothing” was 
a lie. She had been fooled, fooled! 

That she was disgraced in the eyes of the village, 
Hinda well knew. This bothered her little. There 
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had been no marital union even remotely in prospect 
for her; therefore, had she lost nothing that a good 
name might have given her. The future, as Hinda 
always viewed it, held for her nothing beyond a life 
of slavedom under the pointing hand of her betters. 

Many girls of her station had been similarly dis- 
graced she recalled. It seemed to Hinda that for every 
maiden in service there lay in wait, back of a hay- 
rick, an eldest son bent on seduction. 

Hinda, life long orphan, had no sympathy for the 
helpless thing at her side in which the spark of life 
flickered uncertainly. She regarded the ugly mite as 
the climax to the trick that her betrayer had played 
her. Its father was, perhaps, at this ee moment 
laughing at her. , 

“He fooled his mother’s drudge. He was smarter 
than I, and he fooled me.” 


This thought brought from her a snarl of rage 
against the man, and her hatred of his child increased 
as she looked upon it. The longer Hinda peered into 
the shrunken, purplish smudge that was its face, the 
greater became her antipathy to the child, the farther 
was she from feeling the warming pulse beat of the 
true mother. Her anger increased and waned as 
weariness released and gripped her. This anger was 
like the blaze that rises with the blast of the wind 
and recedes with the intermittent calm. Her thoughts 
were the impelling forces. 

“T’ll find him and hurl his brat at his head,” she 
vowed. ‘‘No, rather that I become blind than that I 
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should ever see him again, that murderer. He fooled 
me!” 

For a moment her wrath was spent. Then was set 
seething a new crucible of bitterness. 

“His parents, his proud parents, they shall pay,” 
she raged. “I shall drop their bastard grandchild at 
their door. Let them bury their heads in shame.” 

The prospect:of shaming the Bernsteins fed the 
maddened girl solace, and by this solace she begat 
a purposeful calm. Night was falling. Six hours had 
passed, six hours of protesting motherhood; then she 
tossed aside the blanket with which she was covered. 
The room was cold. Slowly she slid from the bed to 
her feet. There was no weakness about this peasant 
girl’s movements, although as her feet touched the 
icy floor of turf a shiver shook her. 

“The cholera should grip him as it has me,” she 
grumbled bitterly, thinking of Yusel. 

The day had been stormy. Snow clouds crowned 
the low-lying hills nearby. Hinda swathed the child 
in the blanket, a heavy coarse affair which had served 
her for a bed covering through a decade of years. 
With a look of angry determination on her face, she 
set out, child in arms, for the home of the Bern- 
steins. 

The mantle of sorrow, weighted by shame, lay 
heavily on the shoulders of Meyer Bernstein and his 
wife. The disgrace brought upon them by their son 
cut deeply into the pride of this respected couple. 
In the first moment of horror Meyer and Shandel, 
had disowned Yusel. 
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“We shall mourn him as dead, as if he had become 
a mashumid, as if he had been converted from the 
faith of his fathers,” Meyer ordained. And, unhesita- 
tingly, Shandel concurred. 

Bluntly, Meyer Bernstein referred to his discon- 
certing grandchild as a mamzer and recoiled from 
the sound of the word. Aye, one doesn’t tag one’s 
own bastards with impunity. The aged man had done 
this as a form of self castigation, that bruised his soul 
and eased his conscience. Meyer could not wholly rid 
himself of the feeling that he, too, was somewhere 
at fault, that the transgressions of his beloved Yusel 
were evidence of his own shortcomings. 

Shandel sought to console him. 

“The One above knows,” she declared stupidly, 
“it might have been worse. There might have been 
twins.” 

Meyer shuddered at the thought and, perforce, 
became less embittered. 

“Yes,” thought he, ‘that shameless Hinda might 
have inflicted greater sorrow, greater shame on this 
honored head (which he held in his hands) by hav- 
ing been doubly prolific.” He continued aloud with 
a sudden burst of fervor: 

“I thank you, God; God is good. God is just.” 
Shandel looked up in silence, but in her eyes there 
was a look of interrogation, as if she would ask: 
“Why this thanks? Why just?” 

Further talk between the old couple was inter- 
rupted as Hinda entered, bundle in arms. She in- 
dulged in no preliminaries, obviously scorning all 
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vocal pyrotechnics. For a moment she paused, un- 
decided whether to remove the blanket, her only 
possession, from the child. Then she spoke, tersely: 

“Here. Take him. Keep him. He is yours. Take 
the blanket, too.” 

Depositing the infant on the huge table dominat- 
ing the room, she strode from the house. 

That was the last that Hinda saw of her son, a 
bundle made of her only blanket. If Sam has since 
set eyes on his mother, it was without his knowledge. 
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SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 


CHAPTER II 


Tee PACHMANS, no less than the Bernstein 
family, were disturbed by the wmglick [mishap], as 
they termed it. Breina, Yusel’s betrothed, was in 
distant Kief at the time. For this the girl’s parents 
were grateful. They feared her independent spirit 
which might upset the plannings of many years. 

A conference followed the same evening at the 
Bernstein home. Its outcome was inevitable. The 
Pachmans well knew that they couldn’t hope to get 
for their daughter a husband to whom would come 
some day the wealth awaiting Yusel. 

Of course, the marriage scheduled two months 
hence, must be postponed. There must be no snicker- 
ing at the nuptials of the children of the hamlet’s 
leading residents. The wedding would, therefore, be 
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delayed an additional two months. In four months 
the whisperings would cease, the whole affair blow 
over. 

But all did not go so smoothly in the adjustment 
of the situation. Obstacles were raised by Zelick 
Pachman, Breina’s father. Zelick was a man of busi- 
ness. Breina had two younger sisters. They, too, will 
soon need dowries, Zelick reasoned. Deplorable, 
indeed, was the situation, but that was no reason 
why a man so shrewd as he could not find the prover- 
bial silver lining. Zelick groped for this lining in a 
manner consistent with his reputation for finding an 
advantageous bargain. 

“Yusel, father of a son born of a lowly wench,” 
he informed the Bernsteins, ‘‘is no longer entitled to 
the dot originally promised him with Breina. We 
promised, of a certainty, to give with her ten 
thousand ruble, but the father of a... !” 

Pachman was about to say “mamzer” but curbed 
himself for the moment. Instead he continued: 
“, .. a child from a servant girl, is worth at least 
three thousand ruble less.” 

“What do you mean, less?” asked Bernstein, 
startled. ‘““Why less? Because we had a misfortune, 
Zelick Pachman, you must seek advantage?” 

“Yeh. It is sure a misfortune, a little bit’ countered 
the girl’s father. “Its a misfortune for our daughter 
and (menacingly) it could even be a greater mis- 
fortune for your son.” 

‘And have you no pity for that child in the crib?” 
pleaded the white-haired Meyer. ‘Provision will 
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have to be made for it and now you would deduct 
from the nadaan?”’ 

“Oh? so you want I should pay for your namzer 
too?” retorted Pachman with great irony. “Maybe 
you want it should be something extra for him, 
twelve thousand ruble instead of ten?” 

Bernstein winced. 

“Take care of your own mamzeirim!’ stressed 
Zelick, observing that this line of argument, bolstered 
by the offensive word, was having its effect. 

Meyer persevered, but his resistance weakened in 
time. The first glimmer of dawn was receiving the 
roosters’ greetings when a compromise was reached. 
Meyer Bernstein agreed to accept for his son a dot 
of eight thousand and twenty-five ruble. . 

Despite the all-night wrangle, which had hewn 
deep furrows in his face, Zelick Pachman came away 
from the Bernstein home feeling sprightly. He had 
achieved a neat saving of 1.975 ruble through the 
birth of an illegitimate child in a family not his own, 
thank the One above. 

The rubles saved, he mused, will now be added 
to the dowry of the second daughter, Sarah, who is 
not so good to look upon, nor so bright as Breina. 

Meyer Bernstein, too, was relieved. There might 
have been no wedding at all and his beloved Yusel 
would have been stamped a discredited cast-off. 

“God is just,” he vowed fervently, “despite the 
machinations of ill-begotten wenches.” 

Good feeling between the families contending for 
a revision of the prenuptial toll was so far restored 
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that all were now agreed that it was really the slut 
who was to blame. A man, after all, is a man. 

“It happens an umelick, even in the best of 
families,” was the verdict. 

A payment of five hundred ruble was made an 
impecunious family in a neighboring dorf and this 
family agreed to adopt the infant. 

In this home, in which there were two children, 
and another due, the issue of Yusel and Hinda was 
grudgingly welcome. He was accepted as an inevitable 
evil, a caudal appendage, to which was tacked a 
larger sum of money than had ever come into that 
family’s hands. 

The name of the family was Posternock. How the 
child survived in the Posternock home must remain 
a mystery. His lot was always far worse than that of 
the other youngsters, eventually increased to six, and 
a brood generally regarded as the most unfortunate 
in the hamlet. 

The child was named Sam by Alter Posternock, 
the foster-father. Having fulfilled this duty, Alter 
promptly forgot his new ward and continued to 
dream of the day when with his family he could 
leave for America, land of promise. The five 
hundred ruble had brought that day somewhat 
nearer. The money was deposited with the rabbi 
with the injunction that he refuse all demands for 
its return until there had been added to it enough 
with which to pay for passage to the new world. 

But nine years passed before Alter was able to 
bring his family to the sidewalks of New York. And 
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in the meantime, nine years of neglect, nine years of 
blows from the foster-mother, Channa, had been the 
outsider’s portion. 

Sam had not outgrown the ugliness which repelled 
the mother who bore him. The boy’s inordinately 
large head, mounted on a body stunted and slender, 
earned for him the day the family arrived in Allen 
Street, on the East Side, the nickname, Waterhead. 

Alter Posternock, tall and gaunt, faced the new 
world hopefully, almost bravely. He threw himself 
at the task of making one of the many fortunes com- 
monly discussed in the old country, and soon dis- 
covered that more than the will to succeed is needed. 
Just what this might be he couldn’t tell. The end of 
the day in a garment shop saw him more weary than 
he had ever been after a day’s work in the old 
country. 

At this time Alter was still in the thirties and an 
hours rest after dinner found him sufficiently re- 
freshed to indulge in every manner of horse play 
that his youngsters might be entertained. How he 
loved his children! Wasn’t it for them that he had 
fared forth into the new world; that they should be 
freed of the despotism of a land dominated by the 
czars, of the fear generated by periodic pogromas? 

For himself he might have stayed on in the land 
of his birth. There were aunts and uncles and other 
dear ones from whom it was difficult to part. But 
thought of what the future held for the children, 
from the time that the first two had come, decided 
the issue. And here he was, with an even half dozen 
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of his own flesh and blood and this Sam whom, 
secretly, he loved like his own. 

Alter affected a funny little beard, that came to a 
point. This he wiggled to evoke laughter from his 
kiddies. And how they could laugh! They adored 
this father who was not at all decorous nor strict like, 
Channa, their mother, for example. 

The children ranged in age from four to twelve 
years. And from the eldest to the youngest they 
revelled in their parent’s mirth-provoking antics. He 
could make a noise like an owl, or imitate a crow 
and a cat so that one would be incited to look out on 
the fire escape or under the bed for the creatures. 
Sam, too, would laugh, but from the outer rim of the 
family circle. 

The foster-mother had bred in the child a dif- 
fidence bordering on terrorized fear. The woman 
contended that nothing was due this outsider. 

She said: 

“We can hardly feed our own. Him we took in 
because we were paid to get out of the way a child 
disowned by his own mother. We have done our 
part, now let him shift for himself.” 

Gentle-hearted Alter was sorry for the boy. But 
he dared not remonstrate with his strong-willed 
wife. He knew that the woman was not above re- 
minding him bitterly of his own shortcomings as a 
provider. And she dated every reversal visited on the 
family from the day that Sam had joined the house- 
hold. 

“If your were a breadgiver like other husbands,” 
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she said, “we would not be burdened with the care 
of a low servant girl’s dung today. A curse he has 
been on us.” 


Soon the boy was shifting for himself. The 
Posternock resources fell short of providing him 
with shoes on the family’s arrival in the new world 
and he was not entered at public school. 

Left on his own, the boy inspired dog fights, pried 
copper bottoms from neighbors’ wash boilers, selling 
the copper to the junk man; spent hours peeking 
under the swinging doors of saloons and played front 
tow attendance at all neighborhood happenings. 

The urchin was about the streets a month when 
he found employment running errands for the places 
of ill fame then abounding in the shadows of the 
Allen Street elevated. He ran to the corner for cans 
of beer, gathering in his reward at the free lunch 
counter. He also drank the dregs from the beer 
cans and sometimes wound up the day in a drunken 
stupor. 


A genial, bestially-satisfied hearse driver, regular 
patron of the Widow Gitlowitz’s brothel, in the flat 
above that of the Posternock’s, found Sam asleep 
outside the brothel door one evening. The boy was 
drunk. As much in fun as through charitable impulse, 
the man led the child to a pile of hay in a Ludlow 
street livery stable. There he put him up for the 
night. 

Sam turned up at the Posternock home late the 
next morning to learn that his absence had caused 
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no concern. Plainly, the hated foster-mother was 
grateful for his absence. 

He returned to the livery stable that evening to 
share a stall with a steed. In the Posternock home he 
shared a cotton-padded quilt, spread on the splin- 
tered floor, with three other children who kicked and 
rolled about all night. His new bed, he found, was 
by far the better. 

It was in this livery stable, an adjunct to the under- 
taking establishment of Louis Hyman, that Sam made 
the acquaintance of Herschel Luftig. Luftig, the East 
Side claimed, was the world’s wealthiest shammes 
[sexton }. 

There is none so poor, proverbially, as the average 
Yiddish sexton. To refer to one as the “wealthiest” 
is like saying the ‘‘wealthiest pauper.” And yet Her- 
schel was wealthy, very wealthy, going by ghetto 
valuations. 

Herschel was a widower and shy of all family 
ties. He was lonesome. There was something about 
the boy whom he discovered in a pile of hay in the 
undertaker’s stables that appealed to him. Certainly, 
there lurked not the suggestion of a handsome fea- 
ture about Sam. It was, perhaps, because the child 
looked so forlorn that Herschel was touched. The 
shammes was waiting the departure of a funeral for 
Mt. David and, without realizing just why he did it, 
he addressed the youngster. 

“You want a ride?” 

“Sure.” 

“Go ask your mother.” 
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“Got no mother.” 

“Then go tell your father.” 

“No father.” 

‘Where do you sleep?” 

pitere:: 

“Who gives you eat?” 

At the word “eat” the boy’s face blanched. He 
hadn’t eaten since early the day before, when he 
filched a roll and butter and was soundly cuffed 
about the ears by Channa. These ears had achieved 
amazing proportions because of the frequence with 
which they were battered by the foster-mother. 

“I didn’t eat,” replied Sam, a catch in his throat. 
The catch was due to his having swallowed a straw, 
rather than to emotion. 

Herschel’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Wait here,” he commanded, seeking to hide his 
feelings in a gruff tone. “Wait here, till I get you 
something to eat.” 

Sam was suspicious, but waited. In a few minutes 
the sexton returned with a hot frankfurter smothered 
in sauerkraut, the whole encased in a long, cigar- 
shaped roll. 

Herschel looked virtuously on while the boy 
gulped down his offering. 

“You want a job?” 

“Yeh?” articulated Sam, his mouth full. 

‘Then come in an hour to Orchard Street, corner 
Rivington, where will be a funeral. You will ride 
with me to the cemetery.” 

Sam knew what was meant by a job. The men for 
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whom he ran errands at the Gitlowitz brothel all 
had jobs. He often heard them say: “Well, now I’m 
going back to the job.” 

The boy sensed too, that with the getting of a job 
would begin his independence of the hated foster- 
mother. He must acquaint that lady with his con- 
tempt for her. He made for the Allen Street flat. 

Before him, at the sink, stood the woman whose 
heavy hand had dealt him blow upon blow for so 
far back as he could remember. She was peeling 
potatoes. Past experience told him that these had not 
been apportioned with himself in the reckoning. 
Channa, he remembered with bitterness, always con- 
trived to forget him. The boy opened the door wide 
enough to obtrude his large head on his enemy. 

“Go to hell,” he yelled and then he ran, ran. 

He returned to the Orchard Street corner. There 
above the milling mob of mourners and mere curious, 
enthroned high at the hearse driver’s side, he saw 
his new friend, the sexton. 

With an assurance, new-born entirely, Sam scam- 
pered monkey fashion to a place on the dash board 
between the feet of his friend. 

Herschel patted his narrow shoulders affectionate- 
ly. For the first time in his life, the boy knew the 
thrill of a friendly caress. 

With the flick of the whip in the driver’s hand 
began the career that was to see Sam Posternock one 
of the most disturbing figures in the turbulent ghetto. 
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Orriciatty, Herschel Luftig is the shammes of 
the Buviner Sick and Death Benefit Society. Un- 
officially, he has other important interests. Herschel’s 
peculiar combination of activities has for decades 
made of him a prominent ghetto figure. i 

Herschel’s world attributes to him not alone the 
magic faculty of mending hearts, irreparably shat- 
tered, but lays to him the power of conjuring future 
generations out of forbiddingly lonesome stones. A 
weird figure of speech, but Herschel’s are weird in- 
terests. 

Such a miracle maker! Look at him. There he sits 
at the driver’s side, on the seat dominating the 
funeral cortege moving sombrely through the ghetto 
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maelstrom. He is a trifle over sixty years old. His 
weather-beaten face proclaims a life spent outdoors. 
As he stands wigwagging directions to mourners, 
to coachmen and friends of the deceased, his slender 
frame is revealed at a curtailed five-feet-two. 

Hard upon his ears he wears a derby, of the ancient 
pancake variety. From the inner gunwale of this 
derby, green with the years, there cascades an enor- 
mous nose whose generous lines are diffused in a 
wealth of beard. Were it not for the wide mouth 
which is often parted in an incredulous smile, one 
would with difficulty discern just where the nose 
came to an end, and the beard began. 

The beard is a study in shades and tints. Though 
apparently gray, closer scrutiny discloses islands of 
light yellow, as of the color of aging meerschaum. 

An over-sized frock coat, once black and now 
green, over-long trousers and an engulfing vest 
create the impression that Herschel Luftig has been 
shrinking and shrinking for ages and would some 
day disappear entirely in his garments. But a look 
in his kindly blue eyes, that gaze wistfully from the 
opposite slopes of the emphatic nasal barrier, belies 
all other signs of advanced age. He is quite apparent- 
ly sixty-two and no more. 

As shammes it is Herschel’s duty to arrange and 
direct the funerals of members of the society by 
which he is employed; also of their immediate rela- 
tions. 

Luftig has held this job for more than thirty 
years. Hardly a day of these years has he spent out- 
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side the gates of Mt. David. In the three decades a 
host of members and their kin have been laid away 
under this sexton’s supervision. 

He has himself given the order for the digging of 
every grave. He has seen to it that the job was proper- 
ly executed, There is a technique in the grave-digging 
line as in any other. Thousands of times has he then 
repaired to the cemetery gates and guided the driver 
of the hearse to the exact spot where the finished 
excavation yawned its gruesome welcome. He has 
long ago ceased to feel pained at the lack of praise 
for the good work done by his grave diggers. Art for 
art’s sake, one might say. 


From the moment that the mourners and coach- 
men, the latter topped by battered silk hats, arrive 
within the portals of his silent kingdom, the other- 
wise reticent Herschel becomes the dominant spirit. 

Herschel tests the rope by which the long pine box 
housing the remains is lowered. It is Herschel who 
hops nonchalantly into the grave and stands on the 
coffin’s top to remove the screws. This, that nature 
might sooner relieve the soul of its prison, the 
length of human clay clothed in its shroud. Again, 
it is Herschel who tosses the first clods of soil on the 
coffin’s hollow surface. Three shovelsful, in accord- 
ance with the ritual, he tosses: 

Cr-r-r-u-u-mp! Cr-r-r-u-u-mp! Cr-r-r-u-u-mp! 

The signal for renewed demonstrations of grief, 
demonstrations interrupted during the long ride to 
the cemetery. Herschel has often explained the silent 
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interlude, between the wailings at home and the 
stirring cries at the graveside. 

“They cry when it’s lots of people to listen. Who 
will hear them, if they should holler in a carriage 
with shut windas?” 

Always the cr-r-u-u-mp of the mouldy soil, cascad- 
ing loosely to the surface of the pine box cover, causes 
simulated frenzies, attended by the rending of gar- 
ments, the tearing of hair, the beating of breasts. 

Then follows the big scene. Every funeral, Her- 
schel explains, has its big moment, enacted always in 
the same way, as if its details, step by step, were 
standardized by inviolable rule. 

Here is Herschel’s version of this scene: 

“Always a nazis punim {shameless one}, a woman 
relation what never had any use for the person what 
died, will do the loudest crying. I know them. After 
every funeral I see them in the place across the way 
from the cemetery fighting the loudest for the free 
lunch, with the other relations. 

“Such a person is someone what the dead man or 
woman woulda chased out from their house when 
they was alive. Most from the time they was actuable 
chased out. 


“Nu, these nudnickess [boors} make the most 
trouble by the cemetery. They are such good actors 
that they make everybody hystericable. Just when I 
begin throwing in the grave the first couple shovels 
dirt, she will give a holler ‘vay is mir!” [Woe is me!}, 
give herself a clap in the head and make out she is 
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going to t’row herself in the grave on top from the 
coffin. 

“Always there is a couple fools what holds her 
back. But in thirty-four years I never seen one of 
them that actuable jumped in a grave. I would let 
her jump and break her neck.” 

That is why, his part in a funeral concluded, Her- 
schel Luftig stands aside, unmindful of all the wail- 
ing, all the hair-tearing, laconic, even incredulous. 

Herschel, widower for more than a score of years, 
seemed without sympathy for his kind until that day 
when he took into his affections the street gamin, 
Sam Posternock. The sexton had known many lone- 
some moments until he encountered the disreputable 
looking youngster. Though usually quite busy with 
his duties, there were times, particularly between 
epidemics, when the hours hung heavily on his hands. 
There were even days without a funeral. These days 
Herschel spent at Mt. David, like the motorman who 
takes his day off riding trolley cars on his badge. 

From sunrise to sunset the lengthening shadow of 
the little man flitted through the gravelled walks of 
his silent domain. 

Before the advent of Sammy he communed with 
tombstones, headstones and other monuments that 
dot the cemetery area. He addressed them familiarly, 
by the name of the person in whose memory they 
were erected. He knew them at a glance. Even their 
cost he could estimate correctly to the penny. 

This last accomplishment, because he was often 
called upon to advise members of his society as to 
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where and at what price memorials could be pur- 
chased. Luftig, of course, had a private arrangement 
with a stone carver doing business outside the cem- 
etery gates who paid Herschel a commission on every 
stone ordered through him. The commissions were 
many and sometimes quite large. Herschel became 
one of the very few sextons with money in the bank. 


“It is taake true,” he would say, “that a shammes 
is born to be a beggar, but I ain’t going to be,” and 
his kindly eyes danced at the thought of his growing 
hoard. 


The tombstone business became a most engrossing 
avocation with Herschel. He studied the stones from 
every angle; from the viewpoint of quality, work- 
manship, their inscriptions and size. He became, by 
way of adding a minor sideline, a collector of epi- 
taphs. He dug up forgotten effusions and offered 
them for sale as original and specially composed for 
the potential purchaser. 

Persons consulting with Gluckman, Herschel’s 
stone carver, were advised as follows: 

“Why don’t you see Luftig, the shammes? He is 
a great writer. For such a wife like you lost it should 
be an A number 1 epitach. Herschel, a talmudic 
scholar, will make you up something what was never 
written before.” 

And stone carver and sexton profited by this ad- 
vice. For example: 


Herschel was negotiating the sale of an epitaph 
with Hyman Zilberstein, the cloak and suit manufac- 
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turer, who had recently moved from East Broadway 
to Riverside Drive. 

“Tll make you a wonderful speech for the stone 
about, ‘Here lies mother, the only one’, the whole 
world will cry when they read it,’ Herschel assured 
his client. 

“How much?” inquired the cloak and suit man. 

“Two dollars.” 

“How is that? You wanted three dollars for the 
short one,” parried Zilberstein, puzzled. 

“What can one expect from a cloakmaker?” loftily 
asked the shammes. “The short one took me longer 
to write. It was harder, even if it ain’t so good. 
That’s how it is by us writers.” 

Zilberstein was convinced that he had trapped his 
man. 

“AMI right,” exultantly, “if it took you such a short 
time to write the longer one then I ought to get it 
for a dollar.” 

The placid manner with which Herschel accepted 
the fifty per cent cut bothered Zilberstein just a bit. 
He would have been more perturbed had he over- 
heard the conversation that followed between Her- 
schel and the stone cutter after he had signed the 
order for the longer epitaph. 

"Nu, Gluckman, I sold him that long one, all 
right,” Herschel crowed. 

“Yeh, I know. I charged him sixty dollars for that 
‘scription. That’s ten dollars for you.” 

Herschel was pleased. 

“That’s altogether thirty-five dollars commission,” 
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he calculated, “Nz, a Riverside Drivenick can af- 
forder it. He wanted the short one about ‘Rest our 
beloved’ and it would maybe been the whole job 
fifteen dollars and I woulda got commission a couple 
dollars.” 

“You got right,” replied the admiring Gluckman. 

“Yeh. And I had right when I asked him t’ree 
dollars for the short one. He saved by me two dollars 
and he paid you more forty-five. Such men work their- 
selfs up to Riverside Drive!” 

His added activities kept Herschel quite busy. He 
was grateful for the assistance given him by his ward, 
Sam the Waterhead. The boy did the leg work that 
Herschel’s faltering limbs found daily more arduous. 
It was not unusual now for Herschel to turn to the 
boy, interrupting a conversation with a man whom 
he was selling a tombstone idea, with the order: 

“Run quick. Tell Gluckman that when it comes 
by him a Mr. Goldfish it will come me extra com- 
mission for the two lamps [meaning lambs] what he 
will want on the top from the stone.” 

And away Sammy scampered, knowing that good 
business for Herschel meant extra frankfurters for 
himself at the end of the day. The boy was at this 
time subsisting almost entirely on frankfurters. 

As Herschel prospered, there grew in his bosom 
ambitions for wealth, of which a few short years ago 
he dared not even dream. Certainly, the man had no 
definite idea as to what he might do with riches. 
There was none dependent on him, only Sammy, the 
vagabond boy, and this boy, experience told him, the 
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ghetto would swallow as suddenly as it had dis- 
gorged him from a pile of hay. 

And yet Herschel walked about the rolling, ex- 
pansive spaces of Mt. David speculating on how he 
could become very rich. For hours he peered upon 
the flat faces of his stones, reading the inscriptions, 
musing, calculating as if from them he would evolve 
the answer. 

He gazed upon some of the headstones beseech- 
ingly, as if he were pleading with old friends. And 
old friends were these, indeed. He had been commun- 
ing with them for more than thirty years. 

He knew the stones, even to the tilt that time had 
given them, better than the bereaved who had paid 
for and, their heart wounds healed, forgotten them. 
He knew the monuments better than the man whose 
huge hands had carved them. He appraised their 
cost subconsciously with the first glance, always. 
Strangely, he could not divorce the individuality with 
which he endowed the stones from the price paid for 
them. 

He would lose himself in speculation before a par- 
ticularly ornate stone: 

“She musta loved him a whole lot. Over two 
thousand dollars she paid for that stone.” 

Or before a plain, tottering slab, badly inscribed: 

“That’s a man, he should got to the devil. For 
fifty dollars a rich man like him puts on his wife’s 
grave a stone .. . and money is creeping from him 
like worms.” 

The relationship between money and worms, or 
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worms and anything, is a metaphoric creation peculiar 
to Herschel Luftig’s trade. 

It was while pondering thus that the light of a 
new idea, promising greater profits than his other 
activities, was kindled in the brain of the cemetery 
sexton. He became immersed in the business phase 
of the stones. 

The “business phase” of a tombstone is a term as 
clear to the lay mind as the “delightful aspect’’ of a 
cannibal head hunt would be to the object of the 
hunt. But Herschel could explain that the carvings 
detailing the sex of the deceased, the age, the date of 
demise and the cost of the stone were valuable busi- 
ness symbols. They were symbols most important in 
their bearing on his plan. 

Back and forth the shammes traversed the grav- 
elled lanes making mental notes, voicing ejaculations 
of pleasure, grimacing and otherwise behaving like 
one with a business overmuch on his mind. 

At his side, almost always, was the barefooted, 
big-headed Sammy. Herschel was too preoccupied to 
make the boy a present of a pair of shoes, or trousers, 
both of which he badly needed. He had, however, 
stuffed him with frankfurters smothered in sauer- 
kraut and the boy desired no more. Sammy idolized 
the old man. 

Herschel was addressing the youngster as he con- 
templated two stones, reared a few paces apart. He 
was reading, with much effort, the carvings on one 
of the stones. 

“You see, Samella? That one says, “To my hus- 
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band!’ Um-um. ‘Age, forty-six.’ Um-um. That’s a 
good stone, Sammy. Cost ’tleast a thousand dollars. 
Age forty-six, ha. The widow what put up this stone 
must be from forty to forty-two years old.” 

He concluded his reading of the inscription: 

“ “Died March 24, 1905.’ ” 

Herschel turned to the other stone. 

“ “To my wife’’”’, he read. “ ‘Age forty-one’. Um- 
um. That’s good. ‘Died March 13, 1905’. Wonder- 
ful, Sammy! Then her husband must be from forty- 
three to forty-seven years old. And it’s a good stone, 
Sam, even better than the other one by a couple hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Despite his patron’s excitement, Sam’s only reply 
was a curt “Yeh?” 

“Yeh. From the husband and wife from them two 
stones it could be the best marriage. Accordel to them 
two stones, the widow and widower looks to me like 
they was made to order from one another they should 
get married together.” 

Herschel had no difficulty in learning at the cem- 
etery offices the addresses of the man and woman 
who had caused the erection of the prepossessing 
monuments which had engaged his attention. It was 
but a matter of a few days when he brought together 
the two survivors and matched them for the matri- 
monial journey which netted him his first shadchen’s 
[matchmaker’s] fee. This was one hundred and 
fifty dollars, the man paying the fifty and the woman 
the rest. 

Luftig took the four hundred and fifty-six cards of 
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the five hundred he recently had printed, in which 
his business was given as a shammes, and ordered 
the printer to add the line: 

“First class Matchmaker.” 


The arrangement of the card was now as follows: 


Telephone c/o Mt. David Cemetery 


HERSCHEL LUFTIG 
SHAMMES 


FUNERALS CAREFULLY ATTENDED, 
EXCEPT SATURDAYS 


FIRST CLASS MATCHMAKER 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 


No. 452 Orchard Street, 
c/o Mrs. Cahan, top floor. 


The cards printed, with one of the largest cem- 
eteries in the world from which to dig his prospects, 
Herschel Luftig was soon the leading matrimonial 
matchmaker in the ghettos of the metropolis. 
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F EW REALIZED how truthfully they spoke when 
they said of Herschel Luftig that he could dig up a 
mate for man or woman in quicker time and to the 
greater satisfaction of the person interested in his 
wares than any matchmaker in America. 

The demands on his talents in this line became 
so pressing that Herschel was hard put to it to at- 
tend to his duties as sexton of the Buviner Society. 
But this was a position he dared not give up. To do 
so would fix him as an outsider in the cemetery. 

He held on to his job, calling more and more upon 
Sam to help him. It was Sam, now, who directed the 
funeral processions to the proper graves. The boy 
had been with Herschel more than three months and 
was thoroughly at home in Mt. David. 
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Herschel needed time for going over his records 
and accounts. These were the headstones. He kept 
no books. He needed none. His entries were the in- 
scriptions. Just as soon as he married off a widow or 
widower, as represented by one of his stones, Herschel 
made an inconspicuous mark near its base and the sur- 
vivor of the one that lay beneath ceased to interest 
him. ‘ 

On only two occasions did Luftig bring back into 
his records a stone so marked. This occurred when 
Mrs. Finkelstein, of Orchard Street, buried her sec- 
ond and third husbands. The woman has yet to learn 
that each of the men that found his way to her heart 
and embrace had literally come to her via under- 
ground channels. Herschel’s commissions in six years, 
through the wealthy and persistent Widow Finkel- 
stein’s marriages, totalled more than five hundred 
dollars. So good a customer was she, that Herschel 
was heard to remark: “Any time can she get from 
me even credit”. 

And coming from Herschel, this was an astound- 
ing concession. 

The flitting little man was vain over his prowess 
as a mender of broken hearts. He often struggled 
with the desire to take the world into his confidence 
as to the source of his successful operations. But busi- 
ness is business, and his was a very lucrative busi- 
ness. He swelled with conceit when of him would be 
repeated in his hearing the time-worn Yiddish say- 
ing: ‘He can bring a wall and a wall together; two 
stones he can make one.” 
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He longed to tell the world how well he was doing 
in the matter of spreading happiness by invoking the 
aid of the very stones. 

One day Luftig greeted Sammy with the Hebraic 
salutation, “Mazel Tov!” [Good Luck}. 

“You know?” he continued, ““You know them two 
big stones what I married and got three hundred dol- 
lars commission? Well, they had a baby, a boy.” 

He looked about him, his eyes aglow, and re- 
sumed: 

“You see, Samella, that big stone with the round 
ball on top? Yeh? Well, his widow what I married 
to the husband from the woman what is standing by 
her the big stone with doves on it, is the father and 
mother from the baby.” 

“Yeh!” exploded Sammy. 

“Yeh. A hundred-ten dollars commission I got 
from him, the rest from her.” 

Sam saw in Herschel’s jubilant mood an opportun- 
ity for broaching the subject nearest his heart and 
stomach. 

“So now do I get another frankfurter?” he 
wheedled. 

“Yeh. Come by Saltzman and I'll buy you.” His 
generous mood still on the rise, Herschel turned to 
the boy at his side. 

“Sammy. Some day, when you are a big man, if you 
are a good boy, I'll get you a wife like that one got 
with the lamp [lamb] laying on top. And I won't 
charge you commission, only her.” 
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“With a lot of frankfurters?” persisted the boy, 
true to his current love. 

Sam’s brazen indifference to his cherished stock in 
trade moved Herschel to mild rage. 

“If you keep on eating frankfurts like the way 
you are eating them, you will never live to marry 
one of them nice ladies whose husbands is got such 
expensable stones standing on them,” he threatened. 

This threat left Sam cold. It impressed him not at 
all. Herschel’s tombstones apparently had no sex ap- 
peal for Sammy. Plainly the boy preferred to take 
out his matrimonial prospects in the wares of the 
man at the hot dog stand outside the gate. 
~ Sam’s absence from home caused the Posternocks 
no anxiety. Alter sometimes missed the youngster, 
but he dared not breathe this to his wife. The woman 
had become even more embittered in her attitude 
toward the boy as the results of her husband’s efforts 
to provide for his brood failed of showing improve- 
ment. 

Though but four months in America, Sammy was 
markedly part of his new environment. He was now 
sleeping regularly in Hyman’s livery stable. A ragged, 
barefooted, under-sized creature, was this Sammy. He 
smelled of the place in which he slept. At times even 
the horses seemed to shy at his propinquity. 

A pair of shoes bought for him by Herschel, sec- 
ond hand, was earned by Sam by his very repulsive- 
ness. The episode through which he achieved the 
footgear proves that even a leading sexton-match- 
maker may have his reverses. 
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Herschel had just concluded a preliminary meet- 
ing between Mrs. Tsipa Kornfeld, above whose hus- 
band’s grave hovers a huge granite ball mounted on a 
tall shaft, and Chaim Cohen, whose wife’s grave is 
marked by a very modest slab. The meeting, Her- 
schel’s experience told him, promised well for a 
match. Herschel felt, and justly, that he had managed 
a very neat piece of work. 

The mating of a man who could afford but a 
twenty-five dollar slab with a woman above whose 
husband’s remains towers a monument worth at least 
a thousand dollars, with the ball extra, is equivalent 
to consummating a match between a lineal daughter 
of the Pilgrim fathers and a herring peddler recently 
arrived from Czecho-Slovakia. ' ; 

So cleverly did Herschel guide the first meeting, so 
eloquent was he, so deftly did he gloss over apparent 
social differences, that the Widow Kornfeld promised 
the matchmaker a fee of one hundred dollars should 
a marriage materialize. 

Herschel, a business man, sparred a bit when he 
got this promise. He was also thinking of having 
printed a testimonial in which he would set forth his 
prowess as proved by this match. But this was a mere 
advertising detail, whereas the fee meant actual in- 
come. Besides, it was better to argue over a fee. This 
indicated to the client that the matchmaker was not 
over anxious, 

“You know Mrs. Kornfeld,” he declared, “the 
schadchen business ain’t what it used to be. Today 
an A number 1 matchmaker is got heavy expenses.” 
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“What kind expenses?” parried the woman, ‘‘the 
glass tea what you give us? By any matchmaker in 
the house I can get yet a glass tea for nothing.” 

“Yeh, Mrs. Kornfeld. Did I ask you something for 
the tea, and for the lemon and for the lump sugar 
what costs ten cents a pound? Did I ask you even a 
cent?” 

“Then what?” 

“Then what, she asks.” Herschel cleared his 
throat. “I am not a plain schadchen. A high-tone 
lady like you wouldn’t go to a plain one, would you?” 

“What is the difference?” stubbornly. 

“The difference? By me with a whole lot patients, 
just like a doctor, you can get only first class men, 
like Chaim Cohen. Chaim, maybe you don’t know 
Mrs. Kornfeld, is wanted by a lady what’s even richer 
than you are rich.” 

“Yeh?” Tsipa Kornfeld was awed by this bold 
statement. Herschel saw his advantage and pressed it. 

“Maybe you don’t want Cohen. Nz, by me is quick. 
I can get you another one and it will be a little 
cheaper even than a hundred dollar one. I ain’t par- 
ticular if you ain’t. Only I want you should know, 
Mts. Kornfeld, by me being a schadchen ain't a trade, 
it’s a profession and that costs more.” 

“So what?” asked the widow, carried away by the 
matchmaker’s eloquence. 

“So what? I got an assistant. Him I got to pay 
heavy wages,” and Herschel paused to make mental 
calculation of the large number of frankfurters con- 
sumed the past week by Sammy. 
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The woman was impressed. A matchmaker with 
an assistant added to her own social stature. 

“All right, Mister Luftig. What is a few dollars 
more? Ten dollars yeh or not wouldn’t make such 
a difference. When will I come together again with 
Mister Cohen we should be able to talk?” 

“Let it be tomorrow, but see, please, Mrs. Korn- 
feld, with all the expenses what I got it should be for 
me commission fifteen dollars more.” 

Tsipa Kornfeld called at the Orchard Street flat 
where Herschel boarded with the widow, Mrs. Cahan, 
the following evening. But with the privilege ac- 
corded her sisters, she had experienced, in a modified 
way, a change of heart . 

The matchmaker, prior to the first meeting be- 
tween Cohen and the woman, gave into her keeping 
a photograph of the prospective groom. The photo 
had been taken twenty years before, and was in fact 
the other half of a picture made of Cohen and his 
first bride. The overnight interlude gave Tsipa Korn- 
feld an opportunity of making mental comparison be- 
tween the original and the photograph in her hand. 

She arrived at the matchmaker’s an hour before the 
time scheduled. 

“He ain’t such a young man like in the picture 
what you gave me,” was her reproachful greeting. 

“It took you a whole night to find out?” replied 
Luftig incensed. ‘Anyhow, Mrs. Kornfeld, what 
would you do with a child like in the picture?” 

“Ain’t I young?” 

“Yeh, Mrs. Kornfeld, you look positivel younger 
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with fifteen years than your real age; but if you matr- 
ried with a boy like in the picture the whole world 
would laugh from you. Besides, who can trust such a 
young feller? And again besides, there is a lady, Mrs. 
Kornfeld, a lady whose husband is got standing by 
his head a two-thousand dollar... ..” 

The widow Kornfeld desired no information about 
the lady, already a rival of whom she was hearing 
too much. She interrupted her agent. 

“All right, Mister Luftig; PuE what kind living can 
he make?” 

“Make! A living can he ie she asks me! My 
children’s children,” safely vowed the childless match- 
maker, “should make such a living.” 

“¥ehe* 

“Yeh. Ten livings he makes. He is got the best 
business from potatoes in Rivington Street, whole- 
sale.) 

Chaim Cohen’s arrival terminated further parley 
between Luftig and the woman. Cohen had received 
his instructions from the matchmaker earlier in the 
day. It was because of this earlier meeting that there 
protruded from the outside breast pocket of Cohen’s 
coat a business-like check book. Gripped in a gold- 
plated clasp, on the hem of the same pocket, was a 
fountain pen. This indicated that Cohen could write, 
that he was educated. 

Both check book and pen were props that many 
times served the matchmaker’s purpose. As for need- 
ing a pen, Chaim was of the many who are unable 
even to sign their name. 
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“Mrs. Kornfeld,” began Herschel with his best 
professional air, “I want to introduce you to Mr. 
Chaim Cohen, the biggest potatonick in Rivington 
DEECet.”” 

“How much is potatoes today?” blundered Mrs. 
Kornfeld, the housewife instinctively cropping to the 
surface. 

‘‘Pleesta meecha,’ stammered Cohen, determined 
not to deviate from the schooling Herschel had given 
him. 

“Let it be tea,” shouted Herschel majestically into 
the kitchen where Mrs. Cahan was keeping watch 
on Sammy. The boy had been ordered to stay in 
the bedroom for future service and was struggling 
with a compelling desire to get a closer view of the 
proceedings. 

“Sit down,’’ commanded Herschel, not unlike an 
interlocutor in a minstrel show. 

“Six cents a pound,” replied Chaim Cohen, rather 
late, to Mrs. Kornfeld’s initial query. And this was 
a serious blunder, too. Six cents, the price for pota- 
toes quoted by him, was obviously a retail figure and 
Cohen had been rated a wholesaler to the prospective 
bride. With a wink of his eye, Herschel gave Cohen 
the signal to finger his borrowed check book. This 
act, slight as it was, restored Cohen’s standing. A 
man who subconsciously toys with his check book 
is apparently accustomed to big money deals. The 
potato blunder was overlooked. 

The Widow Kornfeld embarked on an interroga- 
tory foray. 
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“Business is good, Mister Cohen?” 

Cohen was by this time balancing a saucer under 
his nose, and tuned to a crescendo, was sibilantly 
sipping tea. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” he answered, and gulped 
down the saucer full of hot fluid at one swallow. “It 
was a time when it was better, but now ain’t the 
season.’ 

“But it ain’t bad?” pressed the woman hopefully. 

“Why should it be bad?” returned the pseudo 
wholesaler. 

“Why should it be good?” persisted the exasperat- 
ing widow. 

Cohen didn’t know just why business should be 
good. The fact was that business was not good, de- 
cidedly. 

But here the matchmaker’s cedininie came to the 
rescue. 

“And why shouldn’t a business twenty years old 
be good?” asked Herschel of the woman. 

The answer to this was quite beyond Mrs. Korn- 
feld. She shifted her inquisitive scalpel. 

“How is your children, Mister Cohen?” 

Chaim Cohen didn’t recall, harking back to Her- 
schel’s schooling, that he was supposed to have chil- 
dren. He had none. But, thought he, who can tell 
what’s in a matchmaker’s mind, a professor of a 
matchmaker like Luftig? Maybe Herschel had seen 
fit to endow him with children for reasons of his 
own. 

Cohen was about to trust to luck and assure the 
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woman that his children were fine, but again Her- 
schel took a hand. 

“Vuss children, what children? Who’s got chil- 
dren? Even a cat he ain’t got in the house,” he an- 
nounced. 

By this time Cohen gained enough poise to ven- 
ture a question. 

“And how, Misses Kornfeld, are your little chil- 
dren?” he asked. 

“Children I got? Little ones? I ain’t even got big 
ones. I am alone in the world like a stone.” 

Being alone, “like a stone,” is a common lot in 
the ghetto. 

Chaim understood. He bit into a lump of sugar 
reminiscently and syphoned a half cup of tea at_a 
single gulp. The Widow Cahan was kept quite busy 
serving the stimulating beverage to her boarder’s 
client. 

“You got nice furnitures, Mister Cohen?” inquired 
his possible life’s partner. 

“Who ain’t got furniture?” countered the ambig- 
uous Cohen. 

The matchmaker was becoming bored. He decided 
that too much tea was consumed at the proceedings. 
Besides, it was his contention that if a couple con- 
versed long enough they would never marry. He 
brought into play his trump card, planned to settle 
matters in so far as the woman was concerned. 

“Brother Cohen,” he began, “you remember I 
talked with you from something the other day? Will 
it be all right?” 
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“Sure. Why not?” 

“When?” 

“Now.” 

And with this Cohen hauled out the check book 
and tore from it a voucher. 

“Here,” he said, offering it to the matchmaker. 
“Tt’s all made out, only you wanted a thousand dol- 
lars and I made it twelve hundred. You should have 
enough.” 

Mrs. Kornfeld was impressed. A man who loaned 
twelve hundred dollars when only a thousand had 
been asked must be rich, indeed, and before her eyes 
he handed Luftig the check. 

Chaim Cohen took his leave. 

Mrs. Kornfeld was still musing on the display of 
high-handed finance she had just witnessed when 
Herschel interrupted her. 

“Well, Mrs. Kornfeld, what will be?” 

“It will be a match. But when will I know what 
he thinks?” 

For reply Herschel took from an inner pocket of 
his coat a small note book. This he opened. Its pages 
were utterly blank. But only he knew this. Slowly, 
turning page upon page, each of which he pretended 
to scrutinize carefully, Herschel replied, vaguely, 
“the day after tomorrow.” 

“Not quicker?” 

Again he looked into the unburdened book, long 
and studiedly. 

“Well,” he replied, “Maybe tomorrow night. But 
if it is ‘yes’ I want my $115 in cash.” 
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The widow, now anxious, promised to have the 
cash and departed, waddling, for her home there to 
await the verdict. 

As she stepped through the door Herschel called 
to Sammy. 

“Run around the corner to Margulies and tell 
Cohen what was here to come right up.” 

Cohen was soon before Herschel, breathless. 

“First give me my check book and my fountain 
pen,” demanded the shadchen. 

“Is it what or is it no?” sputtered Cohen impa- 
tiently. 

“It’s a hard job. She is a rich widow and you are 
a potatonick. She says that for the same money I 
could get her a man what has got something more 
than a cellar from potatoes, not a kaptzin.” 

“But am I a pauper? Have I not a house with fur- 
niture, nearly all the instalments paid? And don’t I 
make a good living when it’s business?” argued 
Cohen. 

“Yeh. When it’s business you make a living. But 
when?” 

“Tll give you twenty dollars,” pleaded Cohen. 

“Tt’ll be hard work. If you make it twenty-five dol- 
lars I'll maybe talk a little bit like this and a little 
bit like there, you know how it is, then maybe it will 
come something from it.” 

“All right. Let it be twenty-five dollars; but when 
will I know?” 

Again Herschel Luftig hauled the note book from 
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the deep inside pocket of his coat. Again he care- 
fully scanned the blank pages. But Herschel failed 
to realize that he was sitting before a mirror and 
Chaim Cohen was staring intently into it. And Chaim 
saw as plainly as Herschel that the pages were blank. 

Chaim was angered. In a rather commanding tone 
he issued an ultimatum to the matchmaker. 

“It must be tomorrow night.” 


The altered tone did not elude Herschel. He hur- 
tied Cohen on his way with a promise that he would 
do what he could and grabbed his walking stick bent 
on quick action. With Sammy at his side, he started 
for the home of the widow Kornfeld. He would 
give her Cohen’s answer at once and collect, if not 
all, at least something on account of the promised 
fee. 

A hundred feet behind Herschel and Sammy, pac- 
ing stride for stride, was Cohen. The blank pages in 
the book convinced the potato merchant that this 
matchmaker was a faker. He would take matters into 
his own hands by learning the address of Mrs. Korn- 
feld through following Herschel Luftig. 

Herschel found the woman in her flat, groaning 
from pain induced by a pair of very tight shoes worn 
in honor of the meeting with the wholesaler. 

“Sick, Mrs. Kornfeld? I got good news for you.” 

Mrs. Kornfeld’s face cleared. She even beamed. 

“I met by an accident Mister Cohen and he said 
it would be a wedding. Quick work, ha, Mrs. Korn- 
feld?” 
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“Very good, Mister Luftig. Did he say when it 
would be a word, an engagement?” 

“Sure it will be a word, Mrs. Kornfeld, but maybe, 
Mrs. Kornfeld, I will now get something on my com- 
mission. 

“When it is a wedding you will get a commission, 
Mister Luftig.” 

‘Not before?” 

“Not before.” 

Herschel Luftig’s weather beaten face turned scar- 
let. This was unheard of. A high class matchmaker, 
he didn’t propose to tolerate such distrust. 

“Then, Mrs. Kornfeld, I am afraid it will be a 
nothing!” 

“A nothing?” 

“A nothing.” 

“And if I should send another schadchen, not a 
blood-sucker like you, to Mister Chaim Cohen—who 
will stop me?” 

This was too much for America’s leading matri- 
monial agent. 

“Good night mine lady with the bunions,” he 
jeered, “By you will be quicker a funeral.” 

Herschel slammed the door on the outraged wom- 
an as one of her tight shoes propelled by a brawny 
arm struck the door panel. 

“Come,” to Sammy who was waiting for him. 
“Tl spoil this match even if I have to find for that 
potato peddler a millionairke. Worms should eat that 
woman. 

“Sure,” agreed Sam. “Worms.” 
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CHAPTER V 


Cuam COHEN will never know the extent of 
the harm he did himself that evening. Herschel’s 
determination to get for him, gratis, a widow of very 
large means was no mere boast. 

The cemeteries are full of headstones giving clues 
to wealthy widows and Herschel could count on his 
fingers those who had repulsed his proposals that 
they remarry. He planned to revenge himself on the 
Widow Kornfeld by getting for Cohen the most af- 
fluent widow in sight. 


But lurking in a doorway, Cohen was seen by the 
matchmaker. By careful manoeuvering Herschel Luf- 


tig managed to place himself in a position to observe 
the potato dealer’s movements. Himself unseen, Her- 
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schel saw Cohen enter the tenement in which Tsipa 
Kornfeld lived. 


The future holding for Cohen a rich bride, and 
without charge, was altered. The matchmaker readily 
interpreted Cohen’s purpose, and his nimble wit func- 
tioned rapidly—to Cohen’s disadvantage. 

“Tll show him, even worse than I showed her,” 
he promised Sammy. 

The old man paused under a street lamp. Critic- 
ally, he held his companion at arm’s length. He be- 
held an extremely ugly little boy, with a startlingly 
large head, with a mop of disordered hair; with bulg- 
ing eyes; with pallid lips. Even in the semi-darkness 
of the street one could see that it had been long since 
the boy’s hair had been either cut, or even kempt. 
The face was unwashed, the neck, wrinkled thin, was 
like that of a person much older. A filthy little ogre 
was this Sammy that Herschel beheld. 

The emaciated body smelled strongly of the livery 
stable. The legs were stockingless, the feet shoeless, 
and the misshapen toes caked with layers of mud. 
If ever there was an urchin that violated the senses, 
no matter how sympathetic the emotions roused, that 
one was the child that stood before the matchmaker. 

Herschel addressed him with a tear in his voice. 
The tear was not caused by sorrow for the child’s 
plight. Rather was it induced by self-pity and anger, 
anger caused by this effort, under way at the moment, 
to cheat him of his due. 

“Sam, Samella,’ he began, “be a good boy. I'll 
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buy you frankfurts till you'll get fat like a barrel...” 

At this the boy licked his lips, a look of anticipa- 
tion in his hungry little eyes. 

Herschel continued. 

“Do what I tell you. Don’t do a word more, lis- 
ten. Don’t do a thing less.” 

“xen? 

“Yeh. Listen. Upstairs by Mrs. Kornfeld, in the 
first-floor-front, is Cohen, a crook. He is got no right 
to be there tonight, not without me. I want he should 
run away from that woman like from a sickness. 
Sam, Samella, do exactel what I tell you.” 

“Yeh,” breathed the boy awed by Herschel’s tone. 

“Never mind saying ‘Yeh,’”’ resumed Herschel. 
“Listen, listen. You should walk in by Mrs. Korn- 
feld. Remember, the first floor, the right hand side 
from the front. No. Forget that, I'll show you the 
door.” 

Four times the irate matchmaker spoke his instruc- 
tions to the boy, whose mind was roaming in worlds 
of frankfurters. He smacked his lips as Luftig talked 
and this lip-smacking worried the old man. 

“He is so busy thinking from frankfurts that he 
don’t even hear me.’ 

Herschel again repeated to the youngster his part 
in the plan. At last, led by the hand, Sam was started 
toward the Widow Kornfeld’s flat. And while the 
youngster continued down the long corridor to the 
scene of his coming histrionic by-play, Herschel him- 
self continued half way up towards the second floor, 
to listen. 
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Herschel heard the crash of the boy’s fist on the 
Kornfeld apartment door. He saw a flash of light in 
the dingy corridor as the door was opened. He heard 
the shrill voice of the youngster as he cried: 

“Mamma, I want bread and butter.” 


Almost immediately the beam of light again flash- 
ed across the corridor. This was followed by heavy 
footfalls, of feet encased in shoes, of a man in a 
hurry. From his vantage point Herschel recognized 
the bulking form of Chaim Cohen, he who had at- 
tempted to cheat him. Cohen was yelling over his 
shoulder as he ran: 


“Children she ain’t got? Monkeys she’s got, dress- 
ed like wild niggers.” 


He was gone. Sammy was still yelling for bread 
and butter. And with his voice there were mingled 
the screams of a woman. A thud! Sam’s bare feet were 
pattering down the hallway. He had been tossed out 
of the flat by the enraged widow. Herschel was at 
the boy’s heels, but he couldn’t overtake the young- 
ster who clutched in his hands a large, round loaf 


of bread. 


Herschel turned. It occurred to him that here was 
an opportunity of getting his full measure of re- 
venge. He must let this widow know that he, and 
he alone, was the cause of Cohen’s flight. He strode 
to the open door at the end of the corridor. Before 
him, her head thrown back, in a huge arm chair, her 
feet sprawling, was the woman who had dared to 
defy him. 
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“Fainted. Nz, she'll never try to fool an A number 
1 schadchen again.” Herschel spoke the words dra- 
matically and turned to go—vindicated! 

This time he scorned to shut the door. The shoe 
that had missed him earlier in the evening found its 
target with great force. The cherished pancake hat 
was crushed. 

For the service he rendered in this profitless effort 
at matchmaking Sam got from Herschel Luftig a 
pair of shoes, his first since he was born. 
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Ih WAS on the heels of the Widow Kornfeld- 
Cohen debacle that Herschel Luftig experienced the 
outstanding episode in his colorful career as a match- 
maker. 

For some weeks he counted the days when the 
conventional period of mourning for a man and 
woman with an interest in two tombstones under his 
scrutiny would end. Herschel was a stickler for show- 
ing respect for the practice of observing the twelve- 
month period that custom has set as a time clock on 
grief. It gave him better standing than is had by the 
matchmakers who seek to hurry into a new union 
a person bereft of husband or wife. 

He was interested to an unusual degree in the 
stones over the graves of Mrs. Zelda Shapiro and the 
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late Hyman Zuckerberg. If ever the widow and wid- 
ower of burial-ground neighbors seemed fitted for 
one another, they were the surviving husband of 
Zelda and the widow of Hyman. 

“This is a pair,” reasoned Herschel, “that was 
made for each other positivel.” 

And, going by the signs that fixed this match- 
maker’s standards, the surviving couple seemed de- 
stined to be man and wife long before, even, their 
mates were deposited in neighboring graves. Zelda 
and Hyman, by Herschel’s deductions, died to oblige 
the fates that stood sponsor to his own prosperity. 
Standing before the mounds, Herschel breathed his 
thanks to the man and woman lying six feet below. 

Herschel had observed the tombstones, their 
facades uninscribed, for some years. And the lack 
of an inscription placed them in the category of re- 
mote “futures.” Then, almost simultaneously, there 
appeared fresh carvings on each, 

The stones stood side by side, but in separate 
plots, divided by a chain. They were, without ques- 
tion, the costliest monuments in Mt. David. Their 
heads could be seen from any part of the huge burial 
ground. These were magnificent examples of the 
stone carver’s art. And, reasoned Herschel, only very 
heavily lined purses could have paid for them. 

“This will be one time a match” he confided to 
Sammy, who was lugging his brand new second-hand 
shoes under his arm. 

“One week more,” the old man continued, “one 
week more and the year mourning will be over from 
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the two of them, and then I'll make a marriage from 
what, positive, I'll get a couple thousand dollars.” 

Herschel Luftig had already investigated the finan- 
cial status of Benjamin Shapiro and Mrs. Fannie 
Zuckerberg, the survivors. He had every reason for 
feeling pleased with the prospect. His investigation 
confirmed their wealth as indicated by the monu- 
ments they had erected in memory of their departed 
mates. He was pleased, particularly, to learn that 
their ages were exactly right for matrimonial pur- 
poses. 

Shapiro was fifty years old. Mrs. Zuckerberg re- 
cently had passed the age of forty-six. 

The week dragged painfully for Herschel. Even 
Sam was affected by the tense anticipation exhibited 
by his friend. The boy was less insistent in his demands 
for frankfurters that week. Herschel was worn to 
listlessness as he paced back and forth in the path 
before the stones, murmuring: 

“Five thousand dollars. Five thousand dollars. Not 
a cent less will I get.” 

Benjamin Shapiro resided on East Seventh Street, 
in one of the few steam heated apartments then on 
the East Side. Mrs. Zuckerberg lived on East Broad- 
way, street of the doctors, and alone occupied a six- 
room flat. Their manner of living indicated wealth, 
unquestionably. 

The long-waited-for day arrived. 

With a fluttering heart Herschel Luftig laid before 
Shapiro his ideas regarding that man’s future. 

“You see, Mister Shapiro,” he began, “every man 
should have a wife. You have been a widower a 
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whole year. You must be lonesome. Who wouldn’t 
be? You have no children, I hear. You are a rich 
man. What will become of your life’s toil? For who? 
For what? Mister Shapiro,” and Herschel paused, 
“T got for you a rich widow what will fit you, exactel 
and absolutel.” 

Shapiro listened patiently. Not a muscle of his 
face moved as the matchmaker talked. 

“And who is the widow?” he asked. 

This sign of interest was all that Herschel needed. 
He was immediately his usual canny self. 

“A widow. What else do you have to know?” he 
replied. ‘She, too, is childless. She has got may be 
more money than you. I didn’t count it, but those 
who know her say she lives like a princessen. I am 
sure if you and she will come together by me in the 
house, it will be a wedding.” 

Herschel proudly handed Shapiro one of his cards. 
The man became dubious as he read from it that 
Luftig mixed two professions so far apart as cem- 
etery sexton and matchmaker, but Herschel was al- 
ready talking. 

He discussed the prospective bride’s age; added a 
few flourishes regarding her pulchritude, of which he 
knew nothing, and, despite the card, managed to 
make a profound impression on Shapiro. 

“Can I see her quick?” asked Shapiro. 

This question determined the matchmaker to raise 
his fee by at least one thousand dollars. 

“Sure, in a couple of days when she gets finished 
with some big bank business what she is busy with.” 
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The mention of big bank business was not lost on 
Shapiro and this was as intended by Luftig. 

Herschel was elated by his progress, though he 
took care to conceal his feelings from Shapiro. 

“I got him, sure,” he told himself. “Now I'll make 
him pay for being in such a hurry.” He turned to 
the matter of his fee. 

“You must understand, Mister Shapiro, that for a 
woman like that it should be for me a good pay- 
ment. 

“How good?” 

“Well, this woman is so rich she can afford to pay 
me three thousand dollars if I get her the right 
man. A woman what can pay so much money to a 
matchmaker is worth something. And with bank 
business.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“How much do I want? he asks. I am sure Mister 
Shapiro, if you are worth to the lady three thousand 
dollars, she is worth the same to you.” 

“Three thousand dollars for a woman!” exclaimed 
Shapiro. 

“In Turkey, maybe I could give you three women 
for the same price, Mister Shapiro, but what is this 
a sale from horses, or is it some one with what you 
want to get married?” 

“But three thousand dollars, Mister Luftig, that’s 
a lot of money!” 

“Yeh, Mister Shapiro. If three thousand dollars is 
to you a lot money, then you ain’t the man for my 
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Shapiro realized that he had blundered. Herschel 
continued: 

“You can understand, Mister Shapiro, being a man 
from business yourself, that if she should know that 
you want to give less account of her than she wants 
to give account of you, that she wouldn’t want the 
schidach altogether.” 

Herschel rose. He knew it was safe to do so. 

“She will not believe what a rich man you are and, 
remember, you are dealing with a woman. She will 
feel insulted because you hold her so cheap. And,” 
Herschel added, ‘‘that would be even worse.” 

Shapiro recalled that business was rather bad; that 
a large sum of money would do much in bolstering 
up his affairs against another poor season. He agreed 
to Herschel’s demands, 

It was arranged that upon a telephone call from 
the matchmaker Shapiro would attend a meeting 
with the prospective bride at the home of Mrs. 
Cahan. 

Mrs. Zuckerberg proved no more difficult a con- 
vert to the matrimonial idea than Benjamin Shapiro. 

“T ain’t particular, even if he ain’t such a rich 
man,” she said. “So long’s he’s got a good business. 
I am, thank God, not bad off. I would even help out 
a nice man. But he must be a man, not a bummer, a 
spender. You hear?” 

Herschel assured the woman that he had heard. 
He also swore by all that he presumed to cherish that 
the mate he had in prospect for her had all the fine 
qualities that she required and even more. 
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Fannie Zuckerberg argued but briefly over the 
matchmaker’s fee. 

“How rich do you say he is?” 

“I don’t know,” virtuously. “I don’t know, only 
that he has got a factory a block long with, maybe, 
five hundred workers.” 

“Then if it’s true you get a thousand dollars.” 

This was a large sum, but like the man-eating tiger 
Luftig had smelled blood. Shapiro’s willingness to 
pay three thousand dollars had changed the match- 
maker’s ideas about fees. 

“Honest, I can’t do it, Mrs. Zuckerberg. If he can 
afford to pay me three thousand dollars, the woman 
what wants him should be able to afford the same. 
But from you, being it’s enough five thousand dollars 
all together, I’ll take two thousand dollars. But you 
must promise not to tell him I made it cheaper for 
you than for him.” 

This argument clinched the matter. Mrs. Zucker- 
berg agreed to pay the two thousand dollars. 

Herschel Luftig staggered to the nearest drug store 
telephone. Five thousand dollars! He would be a 
rich man, as rich as some of his wealthy clients! He 
articulated with difficulty the message he had for 
Shapiro. 

A meeting was arranged for the following after- 
noon, at three. 

Through the night Herschel lay awake, calculat- 
ing, measuring, estimating how tall a stack the 
money awaiting him would make in single dollar 
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bills, in silver dollars, in dimes, nickels, and fell 
asleep in an ocean of pennies. 

In the morning he gave instructions to Mrs. Cahan. 

“You should make for the man and woman what 
is coming here today the best coffee, it shouldn’t be 
with chicory. And get the best sponge cake with 
something on top. Do you hear? And get a whole 
lot.” 

Herschel was never able to recall how he lived 
through the last several hours preceding the meet- 
ing of Fannie Zuckerberg with Benjamin Shapiro. 
An hour before the time fixed for the conference the 
stage in Mrs. Cahan’s flat was set. 

The sponge cake, with frosted chocolate on top, 
had been cut into thin slices and carefully laid on 
saucers. On the stove simmered a pot of coffee 
that gave forth an appetizing aroma untainted by 
chicory, without which coffee is rarely made by 
ghetto housewives. The floor had been swept and 
scrubbed so that every knot stood out like a black 
toad. Even the apathetic Mrs. Cahan, witness to many 
such meetings, donned a clean silk kerchief which 
she wore over her sheztel [ wig}. 

Shapiro, smelling of the barber shop, was first to 
arrive. In Herschel’s eyes he looked like a prince of 
the royal blood. He had once seen a prince in the 
old country. Other than on that occasion, he had 
never seen a man so faultlessly attired as Shapiro. 

“His patent leather shoes was so polished,” Luftig 
later related in describing the man, “I could see in 
them, like in a looking glass, every fly speck on the 
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ceiling. He had on a Prince Albert with two tails and 
pants with stripes what must together cost at least 
fifty dollars. He held in the hands a black derby hat 
with silk on the inside, real silk. 

“ “When Mrs. Zuckerberg sees him’, I said to my- 
self, ‘she will fall on her knees to him like to a 
king’ .” 

Shapiro was impatient for the arrival of the wo- 
man. He was apparently nervous. That Herschel 
didn’t observe this was due to his own state of mind. 
The visitor made a lame attempt to talk about the 
weather and it occurred to Herschel that he had 
even failed to observe whether the sun shone or 
whether it rained. 

And when the matchmaker heard unfamiliar foot- 
falls in the corridor, a vacuum suddenly developed 
where his heart palpitated a moment before. He felt 
as if he would faint. Shapiro, too, now became in- 
creasingly nervous. He clasped and unclasped his 
hands moist with perspiration. 

A knock. Herschel’s eyes were fastened on the 
door as if under the spell of some compelling force. 
He couldn’t have removed his gaze from the door 
knob had a life depended on his doing so. This 
fascination became most gripping when in the slowly 
widening doorway there was gradually revealed to 
him the most radiant creature he had ever seen. 

The Widow Zuckerberg! 

She was clad in a low cut gown, of a dark clinging, 
velvety material draped to emphasize the many bil- 
lowy curves of her figure. In strong sensual contrast 
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with her dark gown was her ivory white skin. So 
stunning was she, that Herschel for a moment re- 
gretted the burden of his years. He forgot to utter 
the ‘“Good Day’ that courtesy demanded. 

Like a queen Fannie Zuckerberg posed consciously 
on the threshold. And a queen was she, indeed, as 
her first friendly glance, with which she entered, 
changed slowly to a look of imperiousness. 

Herschel, still silent, quailed before the look, feel- 
ing that in some manner he had offended the majestic 
female. 

Of Shapiro he had forgotten entirely until that 
individual, coming from behind, crossed with long 
strides his line of vision. With a cackling angry 
ejaculation, Benjamin Shapiro brushed by the woman 
in the doorway and was lost in the darkness of the 
tenement corridor. 

Fannie Zuckerberg turned to look after the fleeing 
suitor. Over her shoulder, in a voice in which anger 
struggled with sadness, she addressed the stricken 
matchmaker. 

“That bummer wants to marry me? He buried the 
second wife, now he wants to come back to me to 
save alimony? To hell with him and,” her anger rose 
as she turned on Herschel, ‘‘and with you, too.” 

Thus, with the clatter of the retreating footsteps 
of his recent clients, died Herschel’s dream of acquit- 
ing great wealth in a day. 

On the saucers, untasted, were the strips of sponge 
cake with the frosted chocolate on top. 
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Aten STREET, narrow, stumbling from north 
to south, has its beginning in the semi-darkness of 
Division Street eternally overcast by the Manhattan 
Bridge. Like a complaining hag it sobs its short course 
to Houston Street where its thousand pains and sor- 
rows are wed to First Avenue, also bathed in an 
apathy of gloom. 

Shame and sorrow, poverty and iniquity herd 
elbow-close in this scant mile of byway. The grim 
structure of the Second Avenue elevated, its tracks 
hanging low, shed an enduring pall, as if to make 
indistinct the misery to which the street is host. 

Foul, ill-lighted tenements, each aproned by a tall, 
tottering stoop with basement store or factory lurking 
beneath, line this sulky, lamenting ghetto canyon. 
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Oppressive garbage odors mingle with the biting 
smell of acids employed in the manufacture of brass, 
copper and bronze ware in the basement factories. 
The clang of hammer on resonant metal and the 
shrill voices of playing children mingle with the 
raucous intonations of vendors of quilts and mat- 
tresses, also manufactured in the cellars. Sweet beds 
of foul origin, these. © 

From above come the cries of apprehensive moth- 
ers to their playing young, dodging in and out among 
carts, wagons and hurrying pedestrians. From ad- 
joining windows descend the parrot-voiced invita- 
tions of the brothel creatures: “Have a good time. 
Have a good time.” 

Dominating this discordant symphony is the surly 
thunder of the lumbering trains. 

Tier upon tier there hang from the gaping, ugly 
building facades spidery cradles, fire escapes. 

These are piled high with bedding; festooned with 
intimate garments hung out to dry; tenanted by wail- 
ing infants laid out to woo the sunshne that never 
filters through; weighted with casks, pots and bottles 
by housewives whose kitchens lack an ice box. 

The Allen Street sidewalk: Narrow, unswept and 
sunless with the inevitable lingering pools of the last 
rain. Like vanquished artillery are scattered many 
perambulators, store-bought and makeshift. The 
latter of packing cases, fruit crates and soap boxes, 
each with its tiny incumbent, a baby pale, emaciated, 
unclothed in the welter of summer heat. 

An absence of mothers. They are preparing meals 
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for the breadwinner or, more often, are stitching, 
stitching in a nearby cellar turning out the thick 
cotton-padded quilts that the street offers for sale. 
Alone and unattended lie the infants, gasping, dull- 
eyed, like larvae born and nutured in subterranean 
recesses—hundreds of them. Allen Street is prolific. 

Allen Street, in 1905—hell’s anteroom. 

An inverted bath tub, resembling a giant snail, is 
moving laboriously through the crowded thorough- 
fare. In and out by the somnolent melange of spent 
humans, it progresses slowly. 

Eyeless, the huge object marches headlong into 
heaps of debris and is mired against continued pro- 
gress. Great exertion is apparent beneath it. The mass 
trembles, becomes disengaged and its march is .re- 
sumed. 

At the Rivington Street crossing a wild-eyed Rou- 
manian, staggering out of a wine cellar, espies the 
monster, utters a delirious yell and dodges back into 
his hole like a frightened prairie dog. A peddler 
propelling his cart collides with the bathtub, scatter- 
ing cucumbers, his stock in trade. He is inclined to 
give combat, but to whom? He rushes off, cursing, 
to engage in battle later when attempting to regain 
his customary stand near the Orchard Street corner. 

On, on falters the mysteriously motivated monster. 
The heat of the day is much too oppressive to permit 
of the exercising of active curiosity by the loungers 
on chairs, stoops and boxes. None stirs to solve this 
engaging mystery, a bathtub that crawls. 

Before the tallest, dingiest tenement just off Stan- 
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ton Street, this confusing monster pauses. Slowly, at 
obvious cost of unusual effort, an end of the tub is 
raised. Timidly, there crawls from beneath a little 
boy with a big head. This is Sam Posternock, the 
nine-year-old known to the street as Waterhead. 

He is spent. The propelling of a heavy enamel 
bath-tub through five blocks of street on any day is 
no ordinary task. On this day, when men and women 
can barely sustain themselves in the terrific heat, the 
moving of the tub is not for mere human sinew. 

Wearily the boy sinks to his knees and presses his 
quivering mouth close to the ground, at the rim of 
the tub. 

“Wait a minute, Moishke,’ he wheezes quite 
breathless. “Wait till I get a rest and I'll get you 
out.” 

“Hurry up, I’m chokin,” replies a thin, muffled 
voice. There is a pause. 

“Awright now,” from Sam who grasps the edge 
of the tub. “One, two, three, up!” 

The edge of the tub is again raised and there 
scampers from beneath it another youngster, of about 
Sam’s age. This is Moishke Saltzman, Waterhead’s 
pal and partner in mischief. 

“Well, we got it,” crows Sam. 

“Betcha. Think they can finish that house without 
that tub, Waterhead?” 

“Sure. They got a lot—maybe a hundred tubs.” 

“Must cost a lot money.” 

“Yeh—more than a dollar; but no good for junk 
—no copper,” expertly announces Sam. 
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“She’s in Coney Island. Gee!” and this new 
thought pleased Moishke immensely. 

By “She” is meant Mrs. Liebovitz, the janitress, 
sworn enemy to all boys, but enemy to Sam the 
Waterhead and Moishke Saltzman above all others. 

What with the care of a tenement intended for 
thirty families—and housing the equivalent of three 
times that number on her hands; what with having 
a drunkard husband who never works; the additional 
labors imposed on her through the mischief done by 
the two boys had often driven this normally hysterical 
woman almost insane and even to thoughts of 
suicide. 

The woman had taken the day off, the first that sum- 
mer, and it was now early August. Fear tugged at 
her heart as she left on her day’s vacation. A prosper- 
ous sister who had rented a bungalow near the beach 
had invited her for the day. 

“They will carry me away the house,” she pro- 
tested when the invitation was urged upon her. 
“What pleasure can I have when I know that them 
two devils will make me pay with rivers of heart’s 
blood? I will stay home,” she declared. 

But looking out of the window, into the filth-laden 
courtyard, she saw her husband, Berel, the drunkard, 
good-for-nothing. The sight of her helpless helpmate, 
reposing on a pile of rotting lumber in the shadow 
of the fence, enraged her. 

“Berel, you lazy dog you, take out the garbage 
cans and the ashes or I'll throw you a milk bottle in 
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the head. I am tired of slaving for you. I’m going to 
Coney Island.” 

Mrs. Liebovitz took a trolley for the beach and 
Berel continued his slumbers. 

The woman’s absence offered Sam and Moishke 
the opportunity they sought. One must be a ghetto 
boy to know the joy, in having at one’s mercy an 
entire tenement unprotected by a broom-wielding 
janitress with red hair. 

At the moment the two were in the grip of a 
philanthropic urge. The stealing of a brand new 
enamel bathtub from a construction job on Broome 
Street was inspired by a righteous impulse. To use a 
favorite quotation of the Rutgers square anti-social- 
ists, their intentions were good, even if their methods 
were bad. 

The boys were not impervious to the suffering of 
the kiddies in the perambulators overrunning the 
sidewalk. They felt keenly for the infants lying limp 
in the overhanging fire escapes. From the housetop 
looking into apartment windows on the areaway, Sam 
and Moishke had seen babies tossing in the choking 
summer humidity. 

It was while wooing rest and relief from the heat 
on the tenement roof that the two pals worked out 
a plan for the children’s benefit. Neighbors’ talk re- 
garding Mrs. Liebovitz’s trip to Coney Island as the 
guest of a rich relative had given them the idea. 

“Moishke,” announced Sammy as he lay on his 
back gazing thoughtfully into the stars, “Moishke, 
it must be a Coney Island.” 
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“What do you mean, Waterhead?” 

“I mean we must make a Coney Island for the 
children and for us. The big ones can go to hell.” 

The observation regarding the “big ones” was in- 
spired by memories of taunts hurled at him because 
of his ugliness. 

“Awright,” replied Moishke, “but how?” 

“How? Pll show you tomorrow.” 

The greater part of the following afternoon was 
spent in waiting for the departure of the workers on 
the Broome Street building job. When only the 
watchman remained, Sam was all aflutter with antic- 
ipation. He knew that this watchman would soon 
be inside a certain saloon beneath whose swinging 
doors he had often himself sat, eavesdropping. Sam’s 
deductions proved correct. 

The watchman turned his back on his job and a 
thirty-dollar bathtub started on its travels. There it 
lay before the Allen Street tenement, four blocks 
from its base. 

The next task before the philanthropists was the 
taking of the bathtub into the cellar. No easy per- 
formance, this, even with the watchful Mrs. Lie- 
bovitz out of the way. But after much effort, worthy 
a more substantial undertaking, the tub reached its 
intended destination. 

“We must get sand. It must be a beach,” decreed 
Sam who had been to the beach as Herschel Luftig’s 
aide at funerals. 

The pair returned to the scene of the building 
operations where, finding the watchman still absent, 
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they were able to steal several pails of sifted sand. 
This they spread about the bathtub. The water with 
which to fill the tub was drawn from a faucet at- 
tached to one of the smaller mains. 

“Now,” from Sam. 

“Now,” meant more work to Moishke, and he 
was tired, very tired. But the light of one who seeks 
to be spent in service shone in Sam’s eyes. To object 
to further activity would be an act of treason, so 
Moishke doggedly followed his leader to the street. 
There lay just one task ahead of them, that of 
gathering the beneficiaries of their benevolence. 

They hadn’t far to seek. Right in front of the 
door, on the walk, were bunched a half dozen baby 
carriages with their infant cargo. It was now six 
o'clock. Husbands had returned from work and 
wives wre serving the dinners. The babies were 
entirely unattended. 

At one swoop the boys gathered in four kiddies. 
In a thrice they were in the sand, at the side of the 
bathtub. 

“Play,” ordered Sam, as if he were understood. 
“Play like it was a reg’lar beach.” And away he 
dashed for more infant company. 

From the sidewalk the twirling toes of other in- 
fants could be seen on fire escapes above. But the 
getting of these would be attended by too much 
effort and some danger of discovery; so the boys lay 
hold of other unprotected babies, cooing or dozing in 
cribs at neighboring doors. Eight youngsters in all 
were thus gathered. 
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Returning with the latter four, the boys found Mrs. 
Kaplan’s fourteen-month-old Abie strangling of a 
mouthful of sand. Sam in business-like fashion, turned 
the child head down, pounded his back and restored 
him to his cooing self. 

“Into the ocean,” ordered the head philanthropist. 

In rapid succession the infant octette were eased 
into the tub of soothing water. There were joyous 
gurgles, happy splashing by all but the Wiener kid, 
ten months old. That youngster set up a yell. Sam 
yanked him out. 

“Awright. You sit on the beach.” 

By way of further allaying the cries of the 
Wiener’s heir, Sam found for him a huge cast iron 
pail, used for measuring coal, also a man-sized coal 
shovel. 

“Here. Play and shut up.” 

Sam and Moishke now turned to their other 
charges. They beamed through tear-dimmed eyes on 
the palpable relief given the babies from the life- 
destroying heat of the day. 

“This is even better than Coney Island,” vowed 
Sam. 

“Betcha life, Waterhead,” whispered Mbishke, 
awed by the gratifying result of the undertaking to 
which he had contributed. 

In the meantime, things were happening on the 
Allen Street sidewalk. Mrs. Kaplan, having served 
dinner, returned to look to her Abie. The crib was 
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“Kidnappers!”’ she screamed, “Kidnappers! Mine 
Abella is stolen.” 

At this terror-spreading word, a word that has 
plunged many a ghetto home in deep sorrow, a 
devastating frenzy filled the street. Other mothers 
rushed to the sidewalk to find their babies gone. 

“Mine Yankella.”’ - 

“Mine Channella.” 

“Mine Herschella.” 

“Woe is me, mine eéntizig [only] Shandella,” 
cried Mrs. Berman. “I'll kill myself.” 

Within the next five minutes eight mothers were 
tearing their hair, rending garments from their 
bosoms, fainting, screaming. Fathers took up the cry. 
Children, clinging to their mothers’ skirts, were 
wailing. 

Shapiro, the excitable glazier, turned in a fire 
alarm and was yelling, “Whatsamatter? Whatsa- 
matter?” 

A group were carrying a woman who had fainted 
to the drug store. Close behind the first, a knot of 
persons were bearing another mother in a fainting 
hysteria. Ambulances were called. The block was 
surrounded by a cordon of police. Newspaper photog- 
raphers’ flashlights were soon popping in the gather- 
ing dusk. 

Eight children kidnapped from one block! There 
had been many kidnappings in the ghetto before, 
kidnappings that wrung the hearts of the metrop- 
olis; but the tearing away simultaneously from their 
mothers’ bosoms of eight children! This was more 
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than even sorrow-hardened Allen Street could bear. 

“Mind the other ones,” advised the more thought- 
ful. 

“Run into the house with Benny and lock the 
door,” commanded a husband to a woman hysterical- 
ly sympathetic. 

The clang of the fire-fighting forces woke Sam and 
Moishke to apprehensive curiosity. 

Berel Liebovitz, alone, continued in placid repose 
in the lee of the sheltering rear yard fence. 

Poking their heads out on the street, the boys 
quickly sensed the situation. They made for the 
roof, their usual retreat in a crisis. 

A sergeant of detectives, leading a squad searching 
the neighborhood cellars, came upon the missing 
babies. By this time Abie Kaplan was attempting 
suicide by drowning. The police arrived in time to 
effect his rescue. Word of the successful termination 
of the cellar hunt reached the street almost instantly. 
Mothers dashed screeching down the basement stairs, 
on their heels the members of their families and 
neighbors. 

Cans of garbage, cans of ashes, stored there, were 
scattered about the cellar floor by the pressing mob. 

The din of crashing cans roused Berel Liebovitz in 
his back yard retreat. This was is business. Bad 
enough that, eventually, he would have to haul them 
to the street, but to have their contents scattered 
meant additional work for him. At this he was roused 
to protest. 

He rushed upon the crowd in the cellar, now en- 
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gaged in a series of joyful reunions. 

“Stop that,” he yelled. “Stop that. Don’t throw me 
around the ashes on the floor.” 

Mrs. Kaplan, her poise regained, was ready and 
anxious, even, to punish someone for her anguish. 
She turned upon poor Berel who, by this time, was 
attempting to right a can of ashes. 

“You hear, women?” she cried. “You hear that 
childless good-for-nothing tells us to ‘stop that’? 
I'll bet it was he that tried to steal our babies, that 
jealous impotent one.” 

The police saved Berel from very serious injury; 
but the blows rained upon him were so sturdy and 
numerous as to satisfy the blood lust of the mob. So 
much so, that further speculation regarding the 
identity of the real culprit ceased. 

The late night hours found the authors of the 
sensational doings of the early evening enjoying their 
favorite game of peeking over the roof parapet giving 
on the airshaft. From their hiding place they were 
entertained by looking through shadeless windows 
into sleeping chambers. Their comments on the 
cross-cut of life, afforded by study of a dozen or more 
bedrooms, revealed a startling knowledge of the 
intimate relations of their elders. As, for example, 
Sam’s remark: 

“Goodman the musician is friends with his wife 
again.” 
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Tre FOLLOWING day a lingering fear of being 
found out caused the pair to make themselves scarce. 
Sam discovered a shower bath in full operation out- 
side a neighboring fire house and with Moishke re- 
velled in the relief this offered. The bath, rigged up 
from a fire hydrant on the street, was even better, 
according to Sam, than their own Coney Island, 
abandoned without regret. 

In the backyard of the tenement lay Berel con- 
valescing. Mrs. Liebovitz returned from Coney 
Island to find her husband an invalid. She had many 
versions of the preceding day’s events but stood 
loyally by her husband. 

“Even if it was true what you say, I would know 
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that he is too lazy to carry around eight children. I 
know my Berel.” 

This time the woman actually urged Berel to 
proceed to his usual resting place and, bravely, 
attacked the job of cleaning up, unaided. 

Why the woman toiled as Berel slept was no 
secret in Allen Street. She had failed in that which is 
most important in the ghetto. She had borne Berel 
Liebovitz no children. In the world in which they 
lived this was quite unforgiveable and in their mother 
country was even grounds for divorce. The woman 
felt her shortcoming keenly. Berel, who longed to be 
a father with such fervor as his lazy spirit could 
summon, was disappointed. He loved children. 

But so long as his wife did the work that gave 
him ease, there was no complaint. 

In his cups he moaned of the son denied him 
because he had married a barren woman. A great 
melancholy gripped the man this day. He was dozing 
on his pile of lumber. Before that he had been think- 
ing of the mothers who had showered blows upon 
him. Then came thoughts of the children, bless them, 
and he smiled, a broad, good-natured smile. How he 
loved them! 

And with a smile still on his face he slept. 

Plop! 

A large hollow object fell near where Berel lay. 
His eyelids stirred. Bravely, he opened the right eye. 
The heat was oppressive and the lids of the left eye 
clung as if glued together. He made no particular 
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effort to open that eye. He would soon resume his 
sleep, anyway. Then he discovered the character of 
the thing that had fallen from above. 

“A ‘ccordian,” he murmured. ‘““Who should t’row 
away a ‘ccordian?” 

Berel thought of reaching for the thing. But the 
day was warm and the effort would be too great, 
although it lay just out of reach of his left hand. 

On the fence sat a boy who was vainly aiming 
stones at a cat in the window of an apartment, four 
floors up, on the next street. 

Berel attempted to call to the boy to hand to him 
the accordian. But the day was warm. His throat was 
parched. He was, perhaps, a bit feverish from yester- 
day’s smacking. Though his lips formed the word 
“boy,” no sound came from them. With a lurch, 
Berel reached for the battered instrument and drew 
it toward him. 

To his ears came a timid wail as the dragging 
corrugated bag spread across the pavement. The 
sobbing screech diffused warmth in his heart, as if he 
were hearing the first cry of a child born of himself. 

Tenderly, Berel carried the thing to his bosom. 
Gently, he filled its capacious orifice with air. It 
lived! He drew it to its greatest width and hugged 
it. A piercing shriek rent the air. To Berel’s ears, 
this sound was sweeter than angels’ voices. It sobbed, 
aye, breathed. He caressed its bulky contour gently. 

He ran his fingers over the keys lovingly, even as 
a fond mother pats each baby toe. There came forth 
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sounds, plaintive, pleading, whining sounds. Berel 
was half-dreaming: 

“Like a baby it cries,” he murmured blissfully. 

Berel shut his eyes in ecstasy and there fell upon 
him a torrent of old shoes, bottles and aged scrubbing 
brushes. 

“What is he yowling about?” the neighbors asked 
across the courtyard. ‘“He is howling as if he were 
with child.” 

Berel, now fully awake, rose to his feet. To his 
bosom he clutched this thing that had given him 
a peep into that phase of life a barren wife had 
denied him. Unsteadily, he made for Zimmerman’s 
pawnshop. 

It was at this point that Sam and Moishke entered 
the courtyard. The boys were not interested in the 
happenings of the past few moments though they 
had been standing in the doorway. This was well for 
Berel. Moishke was a noted marksman. 

Sam had under his arm a wad of copper which, 
up to a half hour before, had bottomed a wash boiler 
hung out to dry by a housewife in a neighboring 
back yard. This was due at the junk man’s where it 
would be sold at nine cents the pound by Moishke. 

They were bent on very serious business. Specula- 
tively, they gazed heavenward. 

“I. see one,’”” announced Moishke. 

“T see a bathing suit and two shoits,” announced 
Sam, in turn. 

“There’s two suits with bloomers on the line by 
Shapiro’s yard, Waterhead.” 
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“Gee! Fine. Here’s another one,” from the happy 
Sam. 

Their study of the upper reaches had to do with 
the taking of an inventory of all bathing suits hang- 
ing on neighborhood washlines. Twelve suits, they 
counted, and these they planned to borrow—not 
steal, emphatically—for their new enterprise. 

The open air shower had suggested the new 
scheme to Sam. He and his pal had been prancing 
about in high glee under the refreshing downpour 
like the other youngsters unmindful of attire. Some 
wore their trousers and nothing else. Others took 
their street bath in ragged undergarments. Children 
of the ages of from two to four danced about nude. 

Big brothers and sisters, while enjoying whole- 
heartedly the happiness of the youngsters, were 
envious of this relief from the oppressive heat. 

“It’s great to be a kid,” was the remark generally 
made by the fourteen and fifteen-year-olds. Sammy 
had overheard it more than once and his busy brain 
began to function. 

Moishke was at the height of his enjoyment, hav- 
ing cast aside all restraint, and was dancing about in 
his drawers, when Sam called to him. 

“Tt must be a business.” 

“Yeh? What kind of business?” 

“Bathing suit business.” 

“Yeh, how?” 

Sam explained: 

“We will get bathing suits, a whole lot. Then we 
will rent them out a nickel for a pair tights, a nickel 
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for a shoit and eight cents for a whole suit.” 

exch # | 

“Yeh. And girls we will charge seven cents for 
bloomers.” 

Sam didn’t like girls, therefore the higher charge 
for the tights with stockings attached that he called 
bloomers. : ; 

“And then, Waterhead?” 

“Then we'll make a whole lot money and put 
back the suits.” 

“Yeh? Where will we get the suits?” 

“I got them. You and me is going for them now. 
When we make five dollars’—and a dreamy look 
came into Sam’s beady eyes—‘‘we will buy a whole 
barrel frankfurters with mustard and eat—eat.” 

The twelve suits counted on Allen Street’s back- 
yard washlines were soon in possession of the boys. 
They were now ready for business. Sam took up his 
stand north of the fire house shower and Moishke 
laid out his wares at the opposite side. Each had 
before him an equal portion of the borrowed gatr- 
ments. 

The young bathing suit barons did a booming 
business from the start. Boys of the ages of thirteen, 
fourteen and even sixteen produced nickels and Sam 
and his pal dealt out tights and shirts. The origin of 
the nickels was in many cases obscure. Nickels were 
very scarce in the ghetto of that day. Many a brand 
new wash boiler arrived prematurely at the junk 
man’s. 

There was no patronage from the girls. Sam 
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ordered that the bloomers and full-length tights in- 
tended for them be let out to the boys at reduced 
prices, from three to five cents. 

Now and then a garment was returned. This kept 
their business alive for about three hours. At the 
end of that time the boys had taken in a dollar and 
eighty cents and were permanently out their bor- 
rowed stock in trade. Not a bathing shirt nor a pair 
of tights remained on hand. 

One boy, of the type who might be expacted to 
wear garments scorned by men, proved honest. But 
Sam was so disgusted that he slashed him across the 
face with the soggy garment and made off jingling 
his coins. 

There was a hubbub in Allen Street that evening, 
milder only than that occasioned by the supposed 
wholesale kidnapping. But Sam and Moishke were 
contentedly eating their way through a stack of frank- 
furters on the roof in the shadow of a chimney and 
after that were too ill to hear anything of the incident. 
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CHAP CER. Ex 


SARAH MARGULIES is sitting at a window in 
Mrs. Greenstein’s flat on the first floor. She is star- 
ing fixedly at the moving multitude that throngs the 
darkened thoroughfare. 

“Who among them can help me?” she moans. 

Tears lurk in Sarah’s muddy eyes. For weeks she 
toiled preparing a plan and now that the time has 
come to execute it, she sees defeat before her. 

Sarah’s face is her greatest liability. At the age of 
thirty she is still a maid, an old maid, going by lower 
East Side standards. 

There stir in the girl strongly romantic tendencies. 
These yearnings have often made the nights drearily 
long. At times she made the first timid step toward 
one who gave promise of understanding her heart’s 
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hunger. But always her long, overhanging lower lip, 
her kinky hair, of the fibre of mattress stuffings, her 
scrawny neck and her large knuckled hands, turned 
to flint male hearts ordinarily susceptibly tender. 

Sarah has tried the country—has gone to the 
mountains. She has saved and saved and denied her- 
self that she might spend two weeks in Parksville, in 
Sullivan County. She had heard of prospectless girls 
who had come from the resort, aftér a two-week 
stay, betrothed. There must be some magic about 
the mountain area, she reasoned. She, too, would go 
and, perhaps—well, who knows? 

But at the Sullivan County boarding house Sarah 
made a new discovery. Vacationing men, she learned, 
invariably paid court to women already betrothed or 
married; that always the most popular girl was the 
one receiving letters from half a dozen admirers. 
This was a new wrinkle in the psychology of the 
vacationing male. She had hoped that in the idyllic 
mountain atmosphere men were different. Sarah 
always knew that in the city the girl who already had 
a fellow was forever being paid court by interlopers. 

The girl was disappointed the first summer and 
also the two following summers. 

She sat on the boarding house porch and listened 
while the other girls read to one another the letters 
from their lovers. She observed how the young me 
on the premises laid strenuous siege to these cavetle 
maidens. Sarah continued alone, disconsolate. 

Three summers she thus endured. And now, the 
vacation season is again approaching. Again there 
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lies before her a two-weeks period portending envy, 
anguish, heartache. 

Sarah was bent low over her sewing machine in 
Berenberg’s white goods factory when there came to 
her a thought so brilliant that she was startled into 
permitting the rapidly-dancing needle to penetrate 
the finger with which she guided the fabric. Despite 
the pain caused by the piercing bit of steel, there 
surged in her bosom a feeling of elation. The last 
time that the needle had plunged into her hand 
Sarah had fainted. 

This time she was murmuring: “I'll show them 
who gets letters.” 

By “them” Sarah meant the other girls, the for- 
tunates who looked down upon her unpityingly, or, 
at best, with a superior, patronizing pity. 

“Tll show them,” she was still saying that evening. 

Sarah had been reading the “confession” maga- 
zines and her “‘brilliant’”’ scheme really originated in 
her subconscious memory. Little did she know that 
her idea was born of a hackneyed plot that has fed 
many a hungry cent-a-liner. But the developments 
out of the ancient plot hardly figured in her plans. 

Sarah visited the stationers and purchased two boxes 
of writing paper with envelopes to match. With her 
index finger in a bulky bandage, she went to the 
public library on East Broadway. 


There she began the writing of a series of letters 
addressed to herself. Fifteen letters she wrote and 
each she signed: “Your lover, Mike.” Each of the 
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notes was more ardent than its predecessor. No 
simple task this, the writing of love notes never hay- 
ing been one of her accomplishments. But Sarah had 
heard, aye, heard too many letters read on that Sul- 
livan County boarding house porch. And wherein 
her memory failed her, the girl’s own heart’s yearn- 
ings offset the deficiency. 

The labored etching of the fifteen letters signed by 
the fictitious Mike represented only half her task. 
She now began another series which, bolstered by 
the experience of her earlier efforts, were of a superior 
brand. Even the handwriting was different, now that 
the finger was healed and the bandage removed. To 
the second series, also fifteen in number, Sarah signed 
the name “Ben.” ; ; 

She dated two letters for every day of her proposed 
stay at Kaufman’s Hilltop House. Each was ad- 
dressed to herself, of course. A situation that any 
“confession” editor might well chuckle over. 

“TI show them. I'll show them who gets letters,” 
the girl repeated as she addressed the last envelope. 
Two weeks of night-hour toil, was needed for the 
task she had just concluded. 

And now the girl sits at the window and tears 
rinse her muddy eyes. 

She is wondering, wondering how she may arrange 
to have the letters mailed to her. There is none she 
can take into her confidence. Should her plan be dis- 
covered, she will become the laughing stock of all 
Allen Street, and Allen Street can laugh, pitilessly. 

Sarah senses defeat on the heels of all her toil, 
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toil that had seen her with bent back through long 
evenings at a library table after ten hours in a lung- 
congesting curve at a sewing machine. That back is 
now to the wall. 

And Sam Posternock’s back is turned to Sarah. 
Assisted by Moishke, he is bent on earning a dis- 
honest nickel by divorcing the rubber tires from the 
perambulator in which lies Mrs. Kaplan’s Abie. 
Sam’s industry impresses Sarah. Obviously, he has 
undertaken to keep an eye on Mrs. Kaplan’s heir and 
is doing it faithfully. 

“Sam, isheicalise. “San” 

Sam is accustomed to being summoned. He is also 
accustomed to paying no heed. The call of a feminine 
voice has always jarred on him. His experience as aid 
to the sexton-matchmaker has taught him to regard 
women as potential widows destined to remarry 
with Luftig’s assistance. Remarks made by Herschel, 
inspired by his recent reverses, had prejudiced Sam 
against all womankind. 

Sarah repeats her summons. 

“Sam, you want to make money?” 

Mrs. Kaplan will never realize her debt to Sarah 
Margulies. 

Hearing the promise of money, Sam ceases his 
prodding of the stubborn rubber tire and heads for 
the Greenstein flat via the fire escape. 

“What you got, copper?” demanded Sam. 

The tears still linger in the girl’s red-rimmed eyes. 

“Listen Sammy,” she pleads. 

Sam is suspicious of that tone. He has heard that 
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same ingratiating tone employed many times while 
peeping into neighbors’ bedrooms from the roof 
parapet. Always such pleading was terminated by the 
crawling of man and woman into bed together. | 

“Nothing doing,” declared Sam, firmly, “Come 
on Moish,’”’ to his shadow who has, of course, fol- 
lowed him. 

“Sammy, you will make lots money,” vows Sarah. 

Money! Money for hot dogs and rolls! Why hadn’t 
she said so in the first place? But there must be a 
catch in this offer somewhere. 

“What do I do?” asks the boy, still suspicious. 

Sarah here lays his duties before him. 

“Every day you will take a letter out, the one on 
the top from the green paper and then you will take 
out another leter from the pink paper and put the 
two from them in the letter box by Fineman’s drug 
store.” 

She holds the two stacks of letters, each fastened 
by a heavy rubber band, before the boy. 

“What do I get?” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“Awright, Gimme.” 

“Not now, Sammy, but when I come back and 
when I got all the letters then you get the fifty cents.” 

“What do I get now?” 

“Now? I'll give you a dime extra if you say noth- 
ing to anybody. Just you and Moishke mail the letters 
and keep quiet.” 

“Gimme the dime.” 
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An elated Sarah left for the country the follow- 
ing morning. 

“T’ll show them,” she vowed for the tenth time as 
her train drew out of the Weehawken station. “T’ll 
show them girls who gets letters.” 

Sarah left behind her a pair of correspondents who 
were not so much disturbed by her distrust of them 
as by the fact that the dime was soon spent and there 
remained an acute urge for frankfurters. The letters 
distributed in Moishke’s pockets—Sam’s clothes hav- 
ing none—disturbed Sam greatly. 

But it was Moishke who, vain of his ability to 
read, put into Sam’s head the idea that wrote its 
sequel in turmoil. 

Sam, of course, was innocent of any ability to read 
or write. He suspected no such talent in Moishke who 
startled him when he said: 

“Tell you what, Waterhead, what do you say if I 
read them letters for us?” 

“You can read?” 

“Betcha.” 

“Well, I can talk Russian,” replied Sam, envious 
of his pal for the first time. To prove his boast, 
Waterhead uttered a string of vile oaths in the Rus- 
sian language. Thus vindicated, he resumed the dis- 
cussion. 

“Awright, let’s go up on the roof and you read the 
letters.’ 

And on the roof was sacrificed the dream of a 
girl who had indited her imaginary love affairs in 
her heart’s blood. 
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“Them is good letters,” judiciously remarked Sam 
after the last amatory effusion was read. 

“Yeh, Waterhead, I betcha I could write letters 
like that.” 

But Sammy was already thinking along lines far 
removed from his pal’s accomplishments. He re- 
sumed, talking as much to himself as to his com- 
panion: 

“Them is good letters. We ought to done some- 
thing with them.” 

“Sell them?” inquired Moishke. But Sam, buried 
deep in thought, ignored his stupidity. 

“Them is good letters and we ought to send them 
to somebody,” he repeated, the look of the visionary 
in his eyes. ; 

“Yeh? But we tore the envelopes already,” ob- 
jected Moishke. 

“Them is good letters,” persisted Sam, “They don’t 
need envelopes and we ought to send one to Mrs. 
Goodman, what last night must a had a fight with 
her husband. They didn’t slept together again. Take 
by her that letter, with the green paper what says, 
‘Leave him, I am your only one, leave him.’ ”’ 

“Yeh. That’s a good letter, Waterhead.” 

“Awright, then take it by her and say a man give 
it to you. I’ll wait for you here.” 

Sam focused his attention on the windows of the 
Goodman apartment immediately below as his ac- 
complice hurried off. Moishke found Mrs. Goodman 
smiling contentedly over the daily reconciliation with 
her Henry. 
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The man, when employed, played a violin in a 
cheap uptown rathskeller. What he saw of women in 
this dive taught him to regard them with contempt, 
an attitude that took in all womankind. 

He remained unmarried until the age of forty. The 
gitl who eventually became his wife, Libby Cohen, 
was twelve years younger than Henry and by twenty 
years more sprightly. Libby proved a conventional 
wife. She served her man with the fidelity that her 
mother had served her husband. 

But Goodman sat, violin in hand, between num- 
bers conjuring up visions of poor Libby indulging in 
the most revolting deceptions with the connivance of 
neighbor or tradesman. Throughout the three years 
of his married life the man always entered his home 
harboring a feeling that he was about to surprise his 
wife in some act of marital treason. 

And he was, of course, mistaken, and also mildly 
disappointed. Their life, because of his jealousy, was 
a continual wrangle, interrupted chiefly by that con- 
tact which the boys, peering from the roof, often 
witnessed. 

The arrival of Moishke, scented note in hand, came 
on the heels of a typical reconciliation. Libby Good- 
man was smiling, happy that she had pacified her 
suspicious husband. Goodman was fumbling his vio- 
lin, replacing a string. But the man was already lay- 
ing the foundation for a new quarrel. He was ragging 
himself, just as one teases a bull dog. 

“Why did she linger so long at Solomon’s, the 
butcher? Why does she linger so whenever she goes 
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to that man’s shop? What is there about that pink- 
faced Jew bachelor with the thick lips that prolongs 
her every visit to his place?” 

The woman might have explained that there were 
certain hours when one had need to be at the 
butcher’s to get the best cuts; that all efficient house- 
wives knew this; that Bernstein, single-handed, at- 
tempted to meet the rush and that, consequently, 
there was delay. 

But Libby, unaware of her husband’s thoughts, 
gave no answer to them and the man continued sim- 
mering to the inevitable boiling point. 

Moishke’s entrance precluded discussion of the 
matter even were Goodman inclined to trot the issue 
into the open. ; : 

“Here,” said the boy to the smiling woman and 
he handed her the note. 

“What is this?” asked Libby Goodman. “Who 
gave it to you?” 

“A man,’ and Moishke eased himself out of the 
door, ““A man on the corner give it to me.” 

The woman had barely time to read the saluta- 
tion: ‘““My Dear Darling Beloved,’ when the sus- 
picious Henry was at her side. 

“What is that?” menacingly. 

“J-LI don’t know,” puzzled. 

He tore the note from her shaking hand. 

“My Dear Darling Beloved,” he read. “Why do 
you keep me waiting? Why do you not leave him, for 
me, for me, who will love you till death.” 

There was more. But Goodman had read enough. 
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Moishke by this time had joined his pal and to- 
gether they were taking in the action in the Good- 
man flat. Other tenants, in their apartments, were at 
their windows, listening, via the air shaft. 

To the two mischief makers alone was visible every 
detail of the fray. 

They saw Goodman raise a chair and hurl it against 
the sideboard. They saw the near-crystal ware with 
which that piece of furniture was adorned, crash in 
bits to the floor. 

“Just like in the theatre,” commented the admiring 
Moishke whose father had once taken him to a show. 

The boys almost looked Goodman squarely in the 
face as he stood mid the wreckage pounding his 
chest, shouting: 

“I knew all the time you was a no good woman. 
I knew all the time they was all bad. A divorce, a 
divorce, I'll get.” 

Never did Sam have such a good time. Goodman 
ranted without pause for the next half hour, until 
the stricken Libby toppled over in a faint. 

There had been no blows struck. The boys were 
somewhat disappointed on that score. 

“She shoulda broke his head with something,” 
Moishke later declared, and Sam bore the woman a 
bit of a grudge for her failure to oblige in this re- 
gard. 

“Well, anyhow, it was a whole lot fun,” he com- 
mented in the voice of one resigned. 

Their success with a letter signed by “Mike” was 
the best reason for trying out a letter signed “Ben.” 
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Moishke was sent off with a letter to Mrs. Kaplan. 
This woman, unlike Libby Bernstein, was foreign- 
born. She had had no schooling here and was un- 
able to read English. 

The messenger delivered the note, with the in- 
formation that a man had given it to him for her. 
The woman called on Mrs. Krinsky, her next-door 
neighbor, who had attended night school for one 
term and could, with an effort, decipher an ordinary 
letter. 

Mrs. Krinsky revealed that she could also get the 
purport of an extraordinary epistle, such as she now 
held in her hand. She read it to herself. Instead of 
imparting its contents to the expectant Mrs. Kaplan, 
she declared in firm admonishing tones: 

“You should be ashamed of yourself, Mrs. Kaplan. 
With such a nice husband and such a lovely baby 
like your Abie. A woman that has a lover should at 
least not show off with his letters.” 

In discussing the fight that followed this remark, 
Moishke and Sam agreed that the hair-pulling staged 
by the women was the best they had ever seen any- 
where, surpassing even the fights in which women 
sometimes engaged with insulting pushcart peddlers. 

The boys also had nothing but praise for the fight 
that evening between the husbands. There followed 
a battle between Mr. and Mrs. Kaplan most of which 
the boys, to their regret, missed; the couple having 
taken their war to a room farthest from the airshaft 
window. 

This tussle ensued when Kaplan got a full and 
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over-thorough translation of the troublesome letter 
from a translator partial to Mrs. Krinsky. This zeal- 
ous translator had introduced the name “Millie” 
here and there, Mrs. Kaplan’s given name. 

Kaplan grabbed the infant Abie and announced 
that he was going with the child and letter to his 
wife’s mother in Brooklyn. 

“Tl tell her what a'daughter she’s got,” he yelled 
as he stamped out. 

When Mrs. Krinsky received a green-tinted note 
the next day, she wisely ran with it to her husband 
at his place of employment. The husband was at her 
side a half hour later when she swore out a summons 
for Mrs. Kaplan, whom she charged with malicious 
mischief, slander, attempted extortion and with 
wielding a poisoned pen. 

There were periods of peace during the next two 
weeks in that Allen Street tenement, but they were 
few. Eleven homes, in which the proceedings could 
be seen from the roof, and therefore deemed worthy 
of Sarah’s love notes, were presented with them. 
Eleven wars, with twice as many complications, in- 
volving friends, relations, neighbors, tradesmen and 
even the red-haired janitress, blazed destructively 
through the dwelling. 

Sarah was entirely forgotten by her two confeder- 
ates. They were much too busy contriving to get her 
letters into hands that would deal resounding blows. 

The pair had just played a return engagement at 
the Goodman flat, and were leaning over the edge 
of the roof getting their usual eyeful, when Sarah 
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swooped down upon them. Sarah the disappointed, 
Sarah who waited in vain, Sarah whose dull eyes were 
now blazing. 

The embittered maiden was divided between a 
desire to shove the boys into the abyss of the area- 
way and a compelling urge to strangle them. But 
curiosity regarding her letters conquered her san- 
guinary impulses. She dragged them to the seclusion 
of the pent house. 

“What did you do with my letters?” she demand- 
ed, shaking them with hands, that gripped, vise-like, 
an ear of each. “What did you do with them. Tell me 
or I'll kill you on the spot—both of you.” 

Piece by piece she got from the boys the whole 
sordid story, modified, of course, by distortion. 

“Frankfurters,’” Sammy gasped. And Moishke took 
up the tale. 

There had been no frankfurters, he told her. She 
hadn’t left the fifty cents which she should have done. 

“The other woman wanted the letters,’ Sam inter- 
rupted. 

“Yeh, them other women,” chorused Moishke. So 
they sold them for frankfurters. 

“Liars,” screamed Sarah, “Liars. To who did you 
give my letters, to who?” in an ungrammatical frenzy. 

“We gave,” began Sam, “to Mrs. Goodman, two 
letters; Mrs. Lipschitz, Mrs. Kaplan, Mrs. Krinsky 
a0d22, 7 

Mrs. Levine, Mrs. Chubick,” took up Moishke. 

‘Yeh. And some of the husbands has got them, 
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too. There is going to be trials,” this was said whimp- 
eringly. Sarah’s ear grip became more tense. 

“The whole world is got my letters,” she wailed. 

Sarah Margulies set forth on a journey of reclama- 
tion. A dove of peace, she proved to be, though she 
hardly suspected this at the moment. 

“Give me my letters,’ she demanded of Mrs. 
Goodman. “What right you got with my letters?” 

Henry Goodman, breathing heavily from his ex- 
ertions, of the current war, interrupted by Sarah’s 
entrance, was subdued. Again remorse waged a dif- 
ficult battle with disappointment in his hairy bosom. 
So the letters about which he had been making such 
ado were not his wife’s? Well, he would catch her 
at her deceitfulness yet. 

Goodman handed over the two letters. Libby 
Goodman hadn’t even seen the note delivered a half 
hour before. 

From door to door marched Sarah repeating her 
demand. The notes were returned to her gladly, 
gratefully, even tearfully. Her claiming of the dis- 
turbing letters explained away stones of bitterness 
which weighted hearts to the breaking point. 

From floor to floor Sarah proceeded. The eyes 
that had been muddy were lighted by a new spark, 
as a brighter side of the situation presented itself. 

It came to her that the state of affairs precipitated 
by the boys bore a promising aspect. She was correct 
in her surmise. Neighbors looked with curiosity at 
this girl for whose affections men contended so ar- 
dently. Presently, mere curiosity turned to respect, a 
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respect that the humble sweatshop slave had never 
known. Her hollow chest expanded with the march 
down the stairway. With the reclaiming of each let- 
ter new dignity was added to her perrenially humble 
person. 

The conclusion of her quest found Sarah almost 
grateful to the two boys. 

She was definitely in their debt when Solomon, 
the butcher, sought a meeting with her through Mrs. 
Liebovitz, the janitress. The butcher shop, club of 
the housewife, where neighborhood gossip is ex- 
changed, hummed with the story of the futile love of 
twelve suitors. The number had been increased from 
the imaginary two to a dozen. 

Even Mrs. Greenstein, with whom the girl board- 
ed, and who knew of no love affairs in Sarah’s life, 
rather than appear ignorant in this important bit of 
gossip, contributed details, adding lustre to the girl’s 
prestige as a ruler of male hearts. 

The meeting sought by the butcher was had. And 
Sam and Moishke, even as the story book would have 
it, were ever after able to get a bit of meat for cat 
or dog of their adoption from Sarah Solomon, their 
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Tine, counted in the days that Sam Posternock 
was of the Allen Street world, had been brief. But 
counted in the events that he had sponsored, events 
that disturbed what calm remained to the throbbing 
area, Sam might have spent all the nine years of his 
life there. 

A complete record of his escapades is lacking. But 
there are a few that Mrs. Liebovitz still talks about. 
There was the time that he operated a circus in the 
tenement cellar. This, on the only other day that 
Mrs. Liebovitz was absent from home for some rea- 
son beyond her control. 

Sam, assisted by Moishke, corralled all the cats 
and dogs within a quarter-mile area, painted them to 
conform with Moishke’s educated ideas of the colors 
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of lions, tigers arid other jungle beasts and then 
topped the whole off by shoving Gittle, Shapiro the 
glazier’s spavined nag, down the rickety cellar stair- 
way. 

Aside from the subsequent need for the destruc- 
tion of the horse, which would have been merciful 
a year before, the stairway was smashed and the 
fear-maddened animals running amuck contributed to 
riot when someone took up the cry of ‘mad dog.” 

Then there was that other bit of mischief in which 
Sam and Moishke became lemonade vendors on 
Delancey Street. Sam flavored the drinks, sold at two 
cents the glass, with costly and treasured sacramental 
wines stored by the neighbors in the cellar bins 
against future Pass-over and other feast days. 

Some of these wines had been stored for many 
years. The beverage sold by the boys was drunk as 
only lemonade should be consumed, or water. This 
resulted in a number of sensational developments. 

Housewives, unaccustomed to strong drink, thirst- 
ing in the heat of the day, paid their two cents and 
staggered off to engage in fisticuffs with other neigh- 
bors who had also been doing business with the 
youngsters. Solomon, the butcher’s, Zimmerman, the 
grocer’s and several other meeting places of the 
housewives saw many lively fistic encounters while 
the boys were in business. 

Children, buying penny drinks, fell asleep on side- 
walks and there was broadcast a sleeping sickness 
scare. 

Motorists heading for the Williamsburg Bridge 
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stopped for a thirst quencher and zig-zagged away 
into collisions with carts and other vehicles. 

“Those horseless machines of the devil are no 
good,”’ was the comment of the onlookers, the auto- 
mobile being a comparatively recent invention. Thus 
was science again maligned without warrant. 

Patrolmen too, drank their fill, as patrolmen will 
on occasion, and belabored peddlers for peddling 
with a license. 

It was a druggist who put a stop to their enter- 
prise. This druggist had been reaping a harvest from 
“moonshine’’, parent to the present bootleg. His busi- 
ness suddenly fell off, and this could only mean 
competition. Investigation by the drug store man re- 
vealed the source of his worries and soon “‘two un- 
known boys,” as the newspapers had it, were fugi- 
tives wanted by Federal and State authorities on a 
variety of serious charges of law breaking. 

But Sam’s precarious existence was interrupted, 
for a brief period, at least. The boy was still sleeping 
in the Ludlow Street livery stable and only when the 
notion came upon him, returned to the Posternock 
home for a meal. This he got, with blows for desert 
from the unrelenting Channa. 

Sam still harbored his affection for Herschel Luf- 
tig, who continued digging matrimonial prospects 
out of graveyards. But the boy had no further use 
for the cemeteries, now that through Moishke he had 
found companionship in the living, pulsating streets 
of the ghetto. Sam loved action and found it in lib- 
eral helpings on and near Allen Street. 
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He took that street’s pleasures with the blows that 
Channa Posternock showered upon him, reducing the 
latter to a minimum by coming within her reach only 
when absolutely necessary. 

The woman, for her part, was making enemies 
other than Sammy. Congregating with the women at 
the butcher’s block in Solomon’s shop, she had made 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Gittel Feldman. Gittel was 
the shining light of her set, having achieved pre- 
eminence by a peculiar mental twist to which Solo- 
mon’s, as well as Tiffany's, patrons are susceptible. 

Gittel had been the heroine of several surgical 
operations of a more intricate and dangerous nature 
than any woman on the street. In this one alleged 
fact, and because she could tell her story glibly, lay 
the reason for her prestige. 

Gittel never tired of telling of her operations; of 
how the doctors had predicted that she could never 
survive; of how one famous surgeon at the free clinic 
had assured her that even with his skill there re- 
mained for her less than an even chance of coming 
through safely. 

Despite this warning she gave her life into the 
surgeon’s hands, and there she was, as good as new, 
with an added experience that tortured the envious 
Channa Posternock. And Channa was not alone in 
her peculiar envy of Gittel Feldman. 

There were other women, before Channa’s time 
even, who, returning from harrowing experiences in 
surgical wards, related the details minutely, only to 
be confounded by the far more glib Gittel, who 
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would come out of the discussion with honors in- 
tact. 

Channa Posternock hated this Gittel even as she 
hated Sam, the outcast wished upon her by poverty. 
She hated this woman who could, with a wave of the 
hand, put her aside as a nobody who had never had 
even the merest operation. Channa, fresh from the 
old country, was vulgarly robust, despite her hard- 
ships. 

Bur the new world was destined to take from 
Channa Posternock the health that was her heritage, 
an heritage valued only when lost. 

Channa had come home from an angry debate 
at Solomon’s early one evening in time to surprise 
Sam in the act of purloining a roll and a chunk of 
cheese. The cheese was to have been served her hus- 
band at breakfast. Grasping a broom handle which 
she used for rolling dough, Channa beat the boy 
about the back and shoulders. 

Sam retaliated by calling her a vile name. This 
infuriated the woman and as the boy ran to the roof, 
she gave chase. He climbed nimbly to the roof of the 
pent house where he knew he would be safe. 

But Channa was determined to settle with him 
once and for all. 

“Tll kill him and in my house there will be no 
more mamzeirim. Come down thief, Ill kill you,” 
she called to the boy who stood tauntingly above her. 

Sam was thoroughly scared. He lay face down- 
ward on the tin roof of the hut sheltering the stairs, 
determined to stay there until Channa tired. 
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It had been a warm day. But a cool breeze from 
the East River eluded the intervening structures and 
switled about the woman who stood, stick in hand, 
waiting to be revenged. She stood in the evening air 
as long as she could, until the time arrived when 
she had to serve Alter his dinner. This was long 
enough to give her the cold which brought with it 
other complications. 

The following evening Channa Posternock was 
in bed, seriously ill. A physician was called and he 
demanded that a consultant be summoned. The lat- 
ter, after a lengthy examination, announced that the 
case was vety grave. 

“Perhaps, an operation,” he said to Alter, “might 
save her life, but the possible effect on -her heart 
makes this extremely dangerous.” 

Channa overheard the word “operation.” 

“Now I'll send for Gittel Feldman,” thought 
Channa. Her condition brought with it a remote 
feeling of satisfaction. ‘I need an operation.” 

Channa turned to her husband sitting mournfully 
at her side. 

“Send for Gittel Feldman.” 

Mrs. Feldman arrived, breathless, tearful and sin- 
cerely sympathetic. 

“Gittel,’’ and Channa’s voice though weak re- 
vealed that she was vindictively triumphant, ‘‘Gittel, 
I will need an operation.” 

“God forbid,” breathed Gittel, all feeling of riv- 
alry stilled. “God forbid. Our worst enemies should 
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not even know from such things.” 

Channa looked incredulous but Gittel, unseeing, 
continued. 

‘You know when I was op’rated in Post Graduate, 
by Doctor Stoowert, he said, “You got the most won- 
derful op’ration I ever made, but you are in luck, 
that’s all!’ ” 

This boast, innocently made this time, and really 
intended as a warning, was the last straw. 

Channa turned to Alter. 

“Call the doctor, ” she ordered. “Tell him to make 
me an operation.’ 

Alter tried to dissuade the woman and eal her 
what had been said by the consulting physician. 
Channa was obdurate. 

“You want I should die, that’s what you want,” 
she argued.. “Take me to the hospital, either I will 
live or I will not live.” 

And then she thought of Sam, the cause of her 
illness, and she took Alter to task for him. 

“You brought me in a mamzer in the house and 
now he killed me. It’s your fault, you want to get 
rid of me.” 

The kindly Alter was grieved by this argument, 
particularly when he observed that Channa’s refer- 
ence to Sam was received with sympathy by her vis- 
itor. 

“That will be a lesson to the whole world,” re- 
marked Gittel, “not to take in the house everybody 
and anybody.” And this lesson Gittel hastened to 
impart to the women gathered in the butcher shop. 
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Alter sent for the doctor. 

“She is dreadfully ill,” he said. “Perhaps, an op- 
eration might save her, but the chances are very 
slim. Yet, her chances could not be worse one way or 
another.” 

Channa decided the issue when she insistently 
gasped her demand for an operation; it would save 
her, even as it had saved Gittel Feldman. It was the 
fever that was now talking and the doctor knew this, 
but this fever would take her off anyway, he believed. 

Channa had her operation. She died under the sur- 
geon’s knife. 

Alter Posternock, a year in the new world, with 
six motherless children about him was numbed. 

Sam was under a cloud, in the eyes of all burt 
Alter. The boy even cried, as children will, when 
those about them are shedding tears. But through 
his tears he saw a respite from the blows which from 
babyhood were his portion. 

By the irony of life Sammy alone, of all the children 
in the family, attended Channa Posternock to her 
grave. Alter could not afford a carriage for the family. 
He followed the hearse with a committee of the local 
free burial society. 

Sammy sat at the side of the hearse driver, his 
friend, as the remains of his persecutor were carried 
out of his life, the life that she had embittered. 
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A motuercess home, like a rudderless ship in 
an angry sea, was the Posternock’s without Channa. 
Alter Posternock who had endured insults and in- 
dignities at her hands, felt the death of his wife as 
keenly as if she had been the gentlest and most tol- 
erant of mates. 

Channa had been efficient. Her efficiency had 
steered the Posternock craft over many dangerous 
shoals, despite the shortcomings of her husband as a 
provider. Alter knew this. Willing enough, always, 
luck was against him. And now this blow. He would, — 
of course, remarry, else how could he raise the six 
children Channa had borne him? And to the six 
must be added the unfortunate Sam. In Alter’s eyes 
Sam was his own. 
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The last outburst by Channa, in which she blamed 
the boy for her illness, scored with everyone, but not 
with Alter. 

“He is a child,” he said, “what does a child 
know?” 

Alter lived in a daze. There was his employer, 
Meyer Jacobson, who suggested that Alter send the 
children to an orphan asylum. 

“A man must have his mind on his work,” he said. 
‘How can a man do his work and look after a large 
motherless family?” 

Jacobson was a successful business man and ca- 
pable of giving practical advice. But there were those 
who held otherwise, who held with the feeling in 
Alter’s heart, that the family be kept intact. 

“God will help,” was their reply when the ques- 
tion how this could be done was raised. “God is 
good. He forsakes not his children.” 

So spoke the neighbors, near-paupers, impractical 
ones, like Alter. 

Alter heeded the advice of his neighbors. When 
Jacobson, man of wealth, heard Alter’s decision, a 
decision contrary to his opinion, he laconically de- 
clared the matter closed and said no more. 

For days, until Fanny, the eldest, fifteen years old, 
could get her grasp on the situation, neighbors, poor 
as the Posternocks, baked white bread, made pots 
of soup, brought pickled herrings and otherwise con- 
tributed their dole. Then came other neighborhood 
deaths and the Posternocks ceased to be a problem. 
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The ghetto always has new problems, growing out 
of misfortune and sorrow. 

It was generally agreed that as soon as decency 
allowed, Alter would seek a new mother for his 
offspring. In the meantime, the lot of the family, 
difficult always, became just a bit more difficult. 

So passed the summer months, in a readjustment 
of the Posternock honie to a life slightly more dis- 
ordered than in the preceding years. 

Sam renewed for a time his association with Her- 
schel Luftig whom he met at the foster-mother’s fu- 
neral. The old man received him as if he were his own 
child. The boy now more often slept in a stall in 
Hyman’s stable and less often called at the Poster- 
nock home for meals. He felt that he was under 
-a cloud since Channa’s death. 

But when the cool weather set in Sammy drifted 
again from Herschel’s side to the less exposed en- 
vironment of Allen Street. 

The second Monday in September saw the usual 
rush and bustle that comes with the beginning of 
the public school season. 

The same excitement prevailed in the East Side 
tenement as in the homes of the more affluent. Shoes 
were rushed for repair to the cobbler; the wash lines 
were aflutter with waist coats, stockings and jackets 
cast aside for the summer season when such things 
are an impediment rather than an adornment. 

Some of the shirtwaists on the lines hung like 
sheets of ice, so stiff were they of the starching. 

Alter thought of sending Sam to school, but the 
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boy lacked so many items of conventional attire, he 
could not afford to buy for him, that the beginning 
of the youngster’s education was again postponed. 

And because of this the boy for the first time in 
his life felt that he was really an outcast, that he was 
different from all other children. 

Thanks to the late Channa, he knew that he had 
neither father nor mother; that he was an illegiti- 
mate child, though exactly what was meant by the 
term he did not know at the time. He knew, only, 
that his existence seemed an imposition upon those 
who harbored him. Channa had taken good care to 
make this clear. 

A child, all this had meant little to him. Alter 
Posternock was as good a father as he cared to know 
and as for Channa, she simply had been a bad 
mother, a mother he had disliked. 

But this day of the official school opening was 
different. There came to him the first real hint of 
his position. No slates, no books, no pencils, no 
chalks. He had nothing. 

As if drawn by a magnet, Sam strayed to the Grand 
Street school, at Ludlow Street, back of the jail. Ar- 
rived there, he realized how unfavorably his ap- 
pearance contrasted with the clean, happy smiling 
youngsters whose faces radiated from the whole- 
hearted application of soap; whose shirtwaists were 
starched and spotlessly white; whose shoes shone 
from polish like the stanchions of the new hearse 
that Hyman had recently acquired. 

He realized his inferiority to these others and was 
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ashamed. That is why he hid in a doorway, looking 
on diffidently, enviously at the fortunate ones. That 
is why, perhaps, he remained unseen by passing 
teachers and school officials who might have invoked 
the law to give him that schooling for which he 
longed so earnestly. 

The happy chatter of the more favored youngsters 
died down as, slowly, they filed into the school build- 
ing for the first session of the school year. That 
silence, peculiar to the vicinity of a school house, 
even in the busiest locality, now prevailed. 

From his doorway retreat, Sam espied a lone fig- 
ure, a girl of about ten. She was standing at the curb 
in front of the school building. Her head was bowed. 
Sam judged that she was weeping, by the spasmodic 
movement of her shoulders. She was shaken by sobs 
that he didn’t hear. He walked towards her. 

The girl was crossing the street in his direction. 
And as she walked, her head low, oblivious to the 
dangers of the thoroughfare, she was almost run 
down by a rushing automobile. 

“Hey! You want to be killed?” yelled Sam. 

Her answer was a frightened leap to his side. It 
was then that Sam beheld her tear-dimmed eyes and 
the tears that streamed down her cheeks. 

“Won't let you in?” inquired Sam. 

“She won't take me in.” 

“Who?” 

“Aunt Yetta.” 

“Me too,” replied Sam, in deep sympathy. 

The girl’s face cleared. 
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“Who?” she asked. 

“Nobody,” replied Sam, “Nobody,” cognizant this 
day that for him there was nobody. 

“Got no father and no mother?” 

“No. She,” thinking of Channa, ‘‘She said I’m a 
bastard. That's something without a father and 
mother.” 

“That’s what Aunt Yetta calls me when she gets 
mad. It must be something bad.” 

“No, it’s nothing,” replied Sam, spurred by the 
first chivalrous impulse he had ever known. “No, 
it’s just not having a father and mother.” 

This was the limit of Sam’s effort in offering 
solace. He tired easily of the retrospect. 

“What's your name? Mine is Sam.” 

“Goldie,” replied the girl, “Goldie.” 

“Where are you going,” he inquired. 

“Home, to Aunt Yetta’s.” 

“Come on the roof,” suggested Sam, “‘or, if you 
want lots of fun, let’s go by Hyman’s and watch 
funerals.” 

“No. Let’s go to the roof.” 

So to the Allen Street roof climbed the girl and 
boy and there they played the hours away as cheer- 
fully and happily as if tears had never been. 
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Tue GIRL’S return home after the day spent on 
the housetop with Sam brought an ombii of re- 
proagaeal abuse from her aunt. 

“Tt ain't enough I feed her, she must run around 
the whole day not even giving me a little bit help.” 

The child, as always, made no reply. 

“You should die the way your unfortunate mother 
died, then our disgrace and our troubles would be 
over. We need yet the daughter from a dago in our 
house.” 


Aunt Yetta seemed unable to forgive the girl her 
Italian blood. 


The presence of this Italian ancestry was apparent 
in Goldie’s blue-black hair, her olive skin, her broad 
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curving brow and the small full lips that were red 
as overgrown cherries. 

Annie Freedman, Goldie’s mother, was the pret- 
tiest and most spirited girl in Fineberg’s paper box 
factory. Her voice, raised in song, was the barometer 
by which the mood pervading the shop could be 
recognized. When Annie sang the drab work day 
was brightened. And when Annie was silent, the 
grim purpose of the factory, maximum quantity pro- 
duction, chiseled its ravaging imprint on the mind 
and heart of every worker about her. 

The girl was cut from the herd of females em- 
ployed in the factory by Tony Petruccio, of the gang 
that loitered on the corner. 

Tony, handsome and suave, and mildly arrogant, 
in a manner befitting his eminence as the leading 
pocket billiardist of all the neighboring poolrooms, 
played for the heart of the girl and pocketed the 1 
ball on the break—which was his way of saying he 
won his game. He won her from the traditions of 
her forefathers, from the conventional dictates of 
her world. 

Tony held out to her the lure of a tour to distant 
cities in which he was to compete at the billiard 
tables in a chain of cheap poolrooms against the 
local champions. Annie, whose horizon for twenty- 
two years was hémmed in by the ghetto’s boundaries, 
succumbed to the lure of travel. She disappeared 
from the home of the elder sister, Yetta, with whom 
she had been living, and was never seen again by 
friend or relative... 
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Tony deserted her before he had finished his tour. 
Some months later, Annie, who had loved too well 
to ask even the guarantee of the marriage certificate, 
was delivered of a child in the charity ward of a 
hospital and died. 

In sister Yetta’s conventional world the lack of a 
“marriage paper’ was no less a calamity than Annie’s 
death. Had Annie lived, a certificate binding her to 
a goy, and an Italian, would have stamped her as 
an outcast. In short, Annie was damned in any event, 
in so far as was concerned the world she had left 
behind for Tony. 

On the bed that saw the coming of one life as her 
own was ebbing, Annie told the nurse her sordid 
story. She expressed the wish that the child be given 
into the keeping of her only sister. 

This child was Goldie. . 

Yetta, twelve years older than her sister, was mat- 
ried at eighteen. She had her own brood of five when 
Goldie was brought to her. The child, symbol of dis- 
illusionment, disgrace and death, was decidedly un- 
welcome in her aunt’s home. Her life at Yetta’s was 
that of the unwelcome stranger everywhere. And in 
addition, there faced the child antipathy born of the 
bitterness in Yetta’s heart. 

The woman could not forgive Goldie that her 
father was the cause of sister Annie’s downfall; that 
she was living evidence of the family’s dishonor; that 
the supplying of her needs, small as they were, de- 
prived her own children. 

At every act of juvenile misconduct, the aunt re- 
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called Goldie’s Italian parentage. In anger she would 
shout to her: 

“Mamzeiris! Blackhander! Dago! Why was I cursed 
with you?” 

Goldie attended school for two terms. This, when 
the family prospered for a time and lived in the up- 
per East Side. But when Goldie reached the age of 
nine years, the cost of clothing her became too great. 
She was withheld from school when the family 
moved back to Forsythe Street. 

The girl liked school and she had tramped a num- 
ber of blocks that morning when she met Sam. 

And from the day of this meeting, Goldie ran with 
the pack. She was the lone girl in a band of a dozen 
boys. Sam, the Waterhead, was her favorite. With 
him she spent many hours on the roof and in and 
about the livery stable. 

There flickered in her an ancestral fire, alien to 
the dreamy tendencies of her maternal antecedents. 
Soon, the girl was the leader of the gang. She led 
Sam and Moishke in stealing wash boilers for their 
valuable copper bottoms. She outstole, outran and 
outfought any member of the gang. She could prac- 
tice deception preliminary to an act of theft in a man- 
ner that called forth the admiration of her male con- 
federates. 

Goldie demonstrated her ability at fisticuffs when 
a tough kid from a neighboring gang attempted a 
marauding assault on Sam who, at the moment, was 
weighted down by loot, a pile of old rubber tires. 

The punch to the nose that she delivered on Sam’s 
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assailant brought blood and humiliating defeat to 
the enemy. It was also Goldie who conceived the 
idea of robbing one junk shop of wares to be sold to 
another junk dealer. 

It was not an uncommon sight to see a peddler 
chasing a mob of youngsters: for some act of thievery 
with Goldie, her black mane streaming, in the van 
of the fugitives. 

The girls, without exception, shunned her. 

To them she was known as Goldie, the Forsythe 
Street Tough. 

The girl showed her temper one day in dealing out 
an unmerciful thrashing to three girls of her age who 
dared snicker at her as she passed them by. There 
was an element of cruelty in the persistence with 
which she tore away at one of her critics who failed 
to escape from her clutches. 

A girl wolf, leader of her pack, was Goldie. It 
was she, at the age of twelve, who was responsible 
for one of the most picturesque gang fights in the 
annals of the East Side. And gang fights were quite 
common in that day. 

This was when her power over the boys was at 
its height. There have been neighborhood gang bat- 
tles between older East Side boys that were deadly, 
but none in which the damage was so widespread. 

The war started by Goldie was the direct outcome 
of Pincus Perlman’s desire to show his gratitude for 
the success he owed to the new world. Pincus ran 
an egg-candling cellar on Rivington Street, near 
Allen. He prospered. But his gratitude reached the 
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greatest heights when he achieved full citizenship 
via the United States court. He took more pride in 
the piece of parchment issued to him by the clerk 
of the court than in his bank book in which was 
recorded a neat saving. 

Carefully, he worked out a plan by which he would 
show his loyalty to the land that adopted him. This 
was at the time when the propaganda for a safe and 
sane Fourth of July was started by a group of civic 
workers. 

“Pll give the children from this block a safe and 
sane party good enough for George Washington with 
his hatchet. The whole world will know what kind 
of a citizen I am.” 

Pincus nearly kept his promise. For, a very large 
portion of the Metropolitan population was made ac- 
quainted with his party. 

He took into his confidence Mrs. Teitelbaum, jan- 
itress of the tenement where was located his cellar 
office, workshop and storage plant. He was com- 
pelled to promise the woman three dollars before she 
permitted the party on the roof at all. The payment 
of a dollar on account made her an enthusiastic con- 
vert to the safe and sane idea. 

With her aid he strung from post to post, on which, 
ordinarily, were hung the wash lines of the top floor 
tenants, red, white and blue bunting. He bought 
large quantities of cakes and hard candies. The jani- 
tress purchased several dozens of lemons and 
squeezed them into a drink. By way of a final splurge, 
Perlman invested in ten gallons of ice cream. 
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This was delivered the morning of the party and 
stored in the washtub of Mrs. Shapiro, in the apart- 
ment nearest the roof. 

All the youngsters on the Rivington Street block 
were invited. The egg dealer had no difficulty in 
making it known that there would be a party. So 
rapidly did the news spread that Goldie, leader of 
an alien gang, heard‘of Pincus’s benevolence. 

Of course, the ‘Allen Streeters’ were not wanted, 
no more than those of any other street. In an area 
where the population hovers between 3,000 and 
4,000 persons to the block, and most of them chil- 
dren, Pincus dared not extend his hospitality beyond 
the row of tenements nearest his cellar. 

The party was to be at noon. Pincus, assisted by 
Mrs. Tietelbaum, on the roof for some time, was 
giving the finishing touches to the scene when the 
hour of twelve arrived. To their surprise none of 
Pincus’s guests appeared. 

He waited until the hands of the Hoe clock pointed 
thirty minutes past the hour. 

“The ice cream will melt by Mrs. Shapiro in the 
wash-tubs if they don’t hurry up,” he said to his 
aide. “I wonder what can be the matter?” 

“Go down and see,” suggested Mrs. Tietelbaum. 

Pincus hesitated at the thought of a five-story de- 
scent which would have to be followed by a similar 
climb. Nevertheless, the ice cream was melting. He 
made for the stoop. There he found the amazing 
answer to the delay. 

In the street doorway stood a group of strange 
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youngsters armed with sticks. A tall, slender, dark- 
eyed girl of about thirteen or fourteen seemed to be 
their leader. Goldie was big for her age. The girl 
stood in the center of the armed group, looking down 
upon a jostling crowd of children on the sidewalk. 
She was addressing the mob in crisp, business-like 
tones. 

“If you pay a cent,” she was saying, ‘‘you can go 
to the party. If you don’t, it’s no party.” 

Pennies were very scarce among ghetto kiddies in 
that day. That is why Pincus waited and would have 
waited indefinitely had he not come to the street. 

The enraged egg-candler threw himself at Goldie 
and her band with such fury that he had little pout 
in putting them to flight. 

The youngsters intended as his guests, pan into 
the hallway and before he could reach the roof, he 
found its limited spaces crowded. Boys and girls 
were distributed over cornices, parapets, chimneys 
and other places, auguring physical peril and en- 
tirely at odds with the safe and sane idea behind the 
patty. 

As if to convince him of this, there was a wail 
from a boy perched on the cornice edge overhanging 
the street. The boy disappeared, bound on what 
seemed a five-story fall to the sidewalk. This mishap 
threw the gathering into a panic. Boys and girls 
screamed and those on elevated vantage points 
dropped to the roof helter skelter, tearing their gar- 
ments on protruding edges. At the height of the ex- 
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citement a new element making for wilder confusion 
entered upon the scene. 

This was Goldie, leading an augmented Allen 
Street force bent on vengeance. Sticks, stones, bottles 
and other missiles, aimed with little discrimination, 
found many a target on the person of some innocent. 
Mothers, hearing the yells and cries, ran to the roof 
and by their screams added to the din. 

The assault was brief, but destructive. Jackets were 
torn, trousers were ripped, noses were bleeding, 
heads were cut and limbs, from which hung stock- 
ings torn in the struggle, bore ugly bruises. 

The sponsor of the safe and sane party, alone, es- 
caped. Running to the spot from which the boy had 
fallen, he saw him on a fire escape two floors below. 
Perlman ran to the youngster and found that he 
had merely been shaken up. 

The noise of the battle on the roof warned Perl- 
man not to return. He continued on to his basement 
where he sat in darkness breathing curses on benevo- 
lence and patriotism, particularly as applied to small 
boys and girls. 

The following day Pincus Perlman was still a 
broken man. He was hunched over the makeshift 
desk in his cellar. 

In his hands he clutched a mass of bills having no 
bearing on his business, They had been rendered by 
angry parents for injuries inflicted on their offspring, 
for broken noses, lacerated scalps, wrenched ankles 
and other physical damage requiring expert medical 
attention. 
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There were also bills for torn clothes. All these, 
Pincus, of course, refused to pay. Invariably, the in- 
dividual tendering the rejected bill had made his 
exit with the statement: 

“ALl right, Mister Perlman, I will see you in court.” 

In a hazy way, the man remembered about thirty 
promises that he would be met before a judge and 
jury. He chanced to think of the ten gallons of ice 
cream in the washtub of Mrs. Shapiro. 

“It must be melted,” he mused, bitterly, at which 
thought there entered a dapper young man, very 
businesslike and brisk in his address. 

“You are Mr. Perlman?” 
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“Do you want to settle?” 

“With who? With what?” 

“With the Shapiros from the top floor, with 
money.” 

“With them I should settle? They got mine ten 
gallons ice cream what cost me more than nine 
dollars.” 

“You mean they 4ad your ice cream, what you 
put in their washtub. But now they ain’t got no 
cream, only ptomaine poisoning, with cramps. Do 
you or don’t you settle?” 

“No,” roared Perlman. 

“All right. I'll see you in court,” and the young 
lawyer took his leave. 

Se the 

The roof fight caused Goldie to go in hiding. 

Talk in the neighborhood of a girl leader of a gang 
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that caused much damage to person and property 
became so widespread that there was nothing else to 
do, The neighborhood was becoming generally cog- 
nizant of this juvenile amazon who led her band in 
thievery and pillage, 

The girl now spent hours with Sam and Moishke 
on the roof, From there she witnessed the things that 
the boys already knew, The bedroom scenes that held 
little significance for the boys found a meaning in 
the perception of the twelve-year-old girl, a meaning 
that stirred her strangely, 

The intimacies which she witnessed reached her as 
they failed to reach her pals, entirely, Goldie began 
dritting, She was seeking other places of vantage 
from which she might feast her eyes alone, In time, 
none saw her except her favorite, Sam, She met him 
at the Ludlow Street stable, Its darkness held a new 
artraction for her, 

While seeking Goldie there one afternoon, Sam 
came upon her as she emerged, blinking, on the 
street, 

“Hello, Goldie,” called Sam, 

“Beat it, kid,” came the amaszing response, “Beat 
Re; 
Something told the boy thac he had lost his pal, 
forever, Though his resenement at her dismissal was 
great, he had the feeling that she was not entirely 
at fault; that something had come into her life thae 
was taking her from him, 

On the heels of the gitl strode Frank, the bestially 
hungry hearse driver, whom Sam knew as the most 
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frequent visitor to the Widow Gitlowitz’s brothel. 
The man had always been kind to Sam, and even 
seemed to like him. But this time, instead of greet- 
ing the boy, he addressed himself to Goldie: 

“You're awright, kid. See you tonight.” 

The hearse driver strolled down the street, whis- 
tling a popular tune. 

Sam stood at the curb, his heavy head low. He was 
puzzled. He wanted to cry, but couldn’t. Channa, the 
foster-mother, by her blows had dried up the wells 
from which tears flow. 

Goldie, pressing her hands to her thighs, slunk 
slowly off, hugging the building line, wooing the 
shadows, as if there were something to hide. But 
in her eyes there smouldered a new light that car- 
ried with it a look of sophisticated anticipation, a 
look that had never been there before. 
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CHAPTER-bit 


An HOUR before the parting that saddened Sam 
so poignantly, Goldie suddenly arrived at the turn- 
ing point in her life. It was, perhaps, the inevitable. 

The intimate scenes viewed from the housetop by 
the boys for want of other things to do, etched 
deeply into the mind and fibre of the girl. To the 
boys the Goodman’s embraces was a cause for jeers. 
Goldie thrilled and found a premature womanhood. 

She chafed in her companionship with males who 
were not yet men. There were moments when she 
raged inwardly and hated the Sammies, and Moish- 
kes for what they were not. 

Goldie made a discovery that brought her brief 
periods of what, intuitively, she recognized as. for- 
bidden ecstacies. On these periods her mind now 
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dwelt almost entirely. She blushed, almost cringed, 
under the glance of every male. She began avoiding 
her gang. She would have cut them entirely, were 
it not that she gathered impetus for her erotic men- 
tal flights in the animated passages that lay before 
her from the roof of the house in which Sam and 
Moishke lived. 

With her first encounter in the arms of the hearse 
driver were born new sensibilities that insistently pro- 
claimed her womanhood. 

Goldie suddenly became aware of her shabby at- 
tire, really a lack of attire. Her bare feet loomed big 
and offensive to her. She missed the absence of line 
in her bag of a dress. She was now conscious of every 
male who so much as looked at her. She secluded 
herself from their glances to dream of their em- 
braces. Her vivid thoughts strewed behind them 
their trail of wretchedness. 

Goldie determined that she must acquire the 
clothes that other girls of her size possessed. Al- 
though only thirteen years old, she seemed three 
years older. She changed her mind about the need 
of clothes as often as she decided to have them, how- 
ever. For, there would come upon her a timidity that 
made seclusion preferable to adornment. 

“My aunt won’t never buy me any clothes, any- 
how,” she decided. And then, in the next thought: 

“Tl help her and eh she will buy me a dress 
and shoes and then . 
Goldie was lost in one of her recurrent dreams 
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that made the temples throb, and her breasts strain 
and made her feel dizzily empty inside. 

She was alone, one day, the other children hav- 
ing left for school and her aunt having stepped out 
into the tenement corridor to talk with a neighbor. 

She leaped from the quilt spread on the floor of 
the living-room, on which she slept, and quickly 
donned her dress. Going to the kitchen, she yanked 
from underneath the sink the pail used in scrubbing 
floors, filled it with water and threw herself into the 
house work from which she had always shrunk. 
Aunt Yetta returning, looked on in amazement as 
Goldie swept, dusted and scrubbed. The girl bruised 
her bare knees on the splintered kitchen floor as she 
labored, scrub brush and soap in hand. 

Aunt Yetta left for the grocer’s perturbed by the 
new sense of duty evinced by her ward. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with Goldie,” 
she confided to Mrs. Feldman, a neighbor. “All of 
a sudden she began washing and scrubbing like a 
crazy person. She never before helped me with a 
thing.” 

“Leave her alone,” counselled Mrs. Feldman. “Let 
her work. If you say nothing you will find out soon 
enough.” 

But Aunt Yetta’s curiosity routed her discretion. 
Finding Goldie still on the floor, on her return, she 
determined to question her. 

“Why all of a sudden, Goldie?” 

The girl hated that voice. It seemed to her that 
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she never heard it except in admonition. She didn’t 
reply. 

“Just because one day in your life you are doing a 
little bit work you got to be mad?” 

“Who's mad?” 

“Then what are you, crazy?” 

Goldie rose painfully from the floor. Her back, 
arms and knees ached. 

“You're always telling me I’m no good, so I’m 
helping you.” 

“But all of a sudden you begin working, Goldie. 
No, it is not kosher to me.” And by way of an after- 
thought, “Did you have trouble, maybe, on the 
street? Are you hiding from something?” 

“God dammit!” was Goldie’s reply. _ : 

“So you’re God damitting me? Your own aunt. 
What can I expect from a ’talianer, a blackhand?” 

The aunt would have continued her plaint in 
vicious word and expletive but Goldie interrupted 
her. 

“T want a dress and I want shoes—with stockings.” 

“So that is it? There lays buried the dog? I knew it 
was something. And, tell me, why should I buy you 
shoes, for why and for who; because your father was 
a Wop what killed my sister?” 

Goldie continued silent. She stared stubbornly 
into the pail in her hand. Her silence moved the 
woman to greater rage. 

“Tell me. Did I ask your mother should have a 
mamazeiris I should give her eat and sleep for noth- 
ing, when it’s enough I got my own five children? 
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Such a daughter she left me, a guinney, a blackhand.” 
“I want shoes,” replied the girl dully. 
“Tachrichim [a shroud] I'll buy you, whore!” 
Without the least conscious intention of doing so, 

Goldie let fly the pail. This struck the aunt in the 

forehead and she dropped as if shot. The girl was 

horrified. She hadn’t contemplated violence. Be- 
wildered, she looked ‘about her as the victim of her 
anger lay unconscious on the floor. 

Goldie’s eyes strayed about the room. On a shelf 
she saw the cup in which Yetta kept her weekly 
allowance. She swept the coins that were there into 
the palm of her hand and ran. 

She arrived at the livery stable, breathless. She 
could pause here in safety. In a corner of the dark 
barn the girl counted the money she had taken— 
three dollars and sixty cents. The taking of the 
money had been further from her thoughts, even, 
than the outburst of violence. 

“Well, I got money for shoes. The hell with her. 
Bastard, whore, she always calls me. To hell with 
her. I hope she croaks.” 

Nevertheless, her first anger over, Goldie was 
worried. 

“Maybe I killed her. Yeh. She was dead.” 

This thought haunted her. She must know the 
outcome of that mad assault. But she was not pet- 
mitted to dwell longer on the subject. 

Frank, the hearse driver, had been observing the 
gitl some minutes. One of the dark corners of the 
stable was Frank’s office. Frank needed an office. The 
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city election was several weeks off and the local dis- 
trict leader looked to him as a very important cog 
in the machinery that would grind out a grist of use- 
ful, if not strictly lawful, votes. 

The lodging house stiffs of the Bowery, pawns in 
the well known practice of ‘“‘voting early and often,” 
did their business with Frank in the shadows of the 
place. Frank some day would rise far above his pres- 
ent station, so useful was he to the local leaders. 

He was alone and studied the girl as she counted 
her coins. 

“A good looking kid, that,” he mused. “Must be 
about fifteen.” 

The man pondered the matter of paying a visit to 
the Widow Gitlowitz. He was getting tired of her. 

“Fat sheeney,” disdainfully. He resumed his con- 
templation of the girl who was again counting her 
coins. 

“A good looking kid, that. Maybe seventeen. Old 
enough.” 

A half hour later Goldie had her meeting with 
Sammy, the meeting that told him he had lost his 
best pal. 

Goldie by now was rid of the torment created by 
her assault on Aunt Yetta. She was concerned with 
a new thing that the interval had taught her. 

‘To hell with him, too,” she mused, thinking of 
Frank, who had exacted from her a promise that she 
would meet him again that night. “To hell with 
everybody. I’m going to work in a shop and get a 
reg’ lar fellow—that won't hurt. The hell with every- 
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body, except Sammy.” The last, a concession, was 
uttered lamely. 

Nevertheless, there returned to Goldie a feeling 
of fear regarding her aunt. She was worried. 

“Tli creep on the roof and see through the win- 
dow if anything is the matter.” 

But this proved unnecessary. Goldie met one of 
the younger of Aunt Yetta’s children who gave her 
the information that she had her everlasting freedom. 

‘“‘Mamma says she won't let you in the house any 
more. She says that if you come back she will give 
you away to the Gerry Society.” 

That night the girl slept in a moving van, near 
the East Third Street pier. She found sleep easily, 
after she had indulged in an orgy of exquisite torture 
that left her limp, almost lifeless. 

She rose with the dawn. The new day brought 
with it a lingering physical lassitude disturbed only 
by antipathy and varying degrees of resentment 
against everything connected with the past. 

“To hell with Aunt Yetta. I’ll fix her some day. 
I'll fix that Frank too, the big bum. ‘T’ll see you to- 
night, kid,’”” she mimicked. “They is all bums... 
except Waterhead.” 

Goldie wavered homeward. It was before five, an 
hour before the time her uncle, Yetta’s husband, who, 
she now recalled, never addressed her, would rise 
for the day’s work. 

“Tl fix that Aunt Yetta,” she repeated. She ran 
up the stoop fronting the tenement. Nimbly, she 
clambered to the cornice shed outside Mrs. Lipkin’s 
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apartment on the stoop floor. Here was the fire es- 
cape. Rapidly, she climbed the ladder, one floor, 
two, three. She was now at the open window of 
Aunt Yetta’s apartment. 

“TIL fix her,” she murmured. “I wished that I 
could grab hold of her fancy silk dress. She’d know 
then who needs dresses, me or she.” 

But instead of the silk dress, of no use to her, Goldie 
espied the dress of her sixteen-year-old cousin, Annie. 
The dress lay across the living-room table. This was 
none too prepossessing a garment, but it was far 
better than any ever owned by Goldie. 

“That'll be alright till I get a job,” she assured 
herself, as she reached for the dress and a pair of 
stockings that hung over the back of a chair. And 
there, on the fire escape, Goldie stepped out of the 
semi-sack that served her as a garment. 

For a brief moment she stood stark naked high 
above the sleeping street. Her flesh tingled of ex- 
hilaration in the caress of the morning air. Then, 
calmly, she changed into her cousin’s dress. She was 
about to leave her discarded slip behind, but changed 
her mind. 

“Let them think a thief was in the house.” And, 
pleasing thought: “Let her get frightened to death, 
a whore she'll call me.” 

The girl descended the steep iron fire escape stairs 
as gracefully as if she were a queen treading down a 
broad carpeted staircase. Never had she worn so 
fine a dress. The feel of it was unusual, like a tender 
embrace, all over. Her old, ill-fitting garments used 
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to chafe her shoulders and irritate the crest of her 
breasts, of which only recently she had become 
conscious. 

“Tt’s a warm dress. Feels good, damn her.” 

Goldie travelled far. She walked to Avenue A and 
Seventh Street, a distance of about a mile, but in the 
congested East Side a hemisphere away from the 
haunts where she was known. She had put almost 
a million people between herself and home in that 
short walk. 

The girl stopped before a cobbler’s shop fingering 
her stolen coins. She entered and was able to pur- 
chase an unclaimed mended pair of shoes for seventy- 
five cents. She donned the shoes and stockings in 
the shop. For ten cents she purchased a roll and 
coffee. Her meal finished, and adorned in her new 
finery, Goldie was now ready to meet the world on 
any terms. 

“LPI find a job and get a feller—not like that 
bum Frank. He hurt me,” and a tremor ran through 
her. 

At Twelfth Street Goldie saw a sign: “Girls 
wanted,” outside a staggering brick structure. She 
entered and applied for the job. The place was 
given over to the manufacture of women’s untrimmed 
hats. 

The owner, Morris Rudolph, drove a profitable 
bargain when he employed the girl at six dollars a 
week. She was apt. Before the first day was over 
Goldie had more than earned two days’ pay. She 
also became acquainted with Sarah Gondelman, who 
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lived with her widowed mother. Goldie contrived 
to have Sarah invite her to her home. With Mother 
Gondelman, Goldie made an arrangement to pay 
two dollars a week for the privilege of sharing a bed 
with Sarah. 

For a moment these arrangements were almost 
disrupted. 

Goldie had no change of clothes. She lacked even 
a single garment beneath her dress. Sarah’s mother 
looked askance at this paucity of attire. What kind 
of girl can this be that doesn’t even wear uwnterhazen. 

“I lost all my things, my trunk and everything,” 
related Goldie glibly. “Mrs. Fineman by who I was 
living, moved out, running away from her husband 
with all the things, the furniture, the clothes and 
everything, even my things. She left eight children.” 

The old woman had heard of such happenings 
before. The story of the ‘Misses with the Boarder,” 
is an old ghetto classic. Mrs. Gondelman even shed a 
tear for the deserted children and for the unfor- 
tunate Goldie and her lost nether garments. But the 
girl was unmoved by the tears. She craved no sym- 
pathy. 

“Tll get my wages, buy good clothes and grab me 
a feller,” ran her thoughts even as Sarah’s mother 
wept. 

For two months Goldie worked for Rudolph. She 
was soon earning ten dollars a week and by the pur- 
chase of clothes envisioned the realization of her 
early dreams. The night hours found her relieving 
these dreams in simulated ecstasies. Always, at such 
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times, she held before her the image of some man 
who engaged her attention during the day. So vivid 
were the girl’s imaginings that her shoulders seemed 
to ache of fancied embraces. 

Once she attempted to find her bliss in the arms 
of Sammy—and quickly dismissed him from her 
thoughts. Somehow, the boy seemed not to fit into 
these moments. 

“Poor Waterhead,” she would say. ‘“He’s just a 
kid.” 

And at this thought the woman in her rebelled 
against the boy. 

“Te’s like thinking of your own brother—no good.” 
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Tre SUDDEN desertion of his pal of the past 
three years turned Sammy homeward. He conceived 
a feeling of distaste for the livery stable in which he 
had spent many nights in comfort and safety beyond 
the punishing reach of his late enemy, Channa Poster- 
nock. 

The place had taken Goldie from him. Just how, 
he couldn’t tell. He felt a nameless hatred for the 
hearse driver who in a distant day had befriended 
him. He knew that this man somehow had caused 
Goldie to chuck him. 

His continual moping about the Posternock home 
was unnoticed, even as had been his prolonged ab- 
sences. Alter, father of the family, working late into 
the night for the very necessary overtime pay, had 
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little time for thought about his ward. Fannie, little 
mother of the family, looked upon Sam as a brother, 
a wayward brother, despite the protestations of her 
mother that he was a vile intruder. 

Of course, the boy would always be under a cloud 
as the cause of Channa’s death, but this cloud was 
dispelled much sooner in the eyes of the children 
than in the eyes of outsiders, neighbors, for example. 

Sam noticed his foster-father in conversation with 
Herschel Luftig, his matchmaking friend. The boy 
judged, correctly, that Luftig was offering to Alter 
Posternock the widow of some man reposing under 
one of his tombstones in Mt. David. 

The fact is that Herschel was at the moment saying 
to Alter: 

“You have been a widower three years. What kind 
life is it? It is unfair to your eldest child. You are 
making a drudge of her. She is a big girl now, over 
fifteen. She ought to get a job, and when she’s older 
meet a fellow and get married. You are selfish. Be- 
sides, you are denying your other children the care 
and supervision of a mature woman.” 

Alter, with memories of his subjugation during the 
life of Channa, was obdurate. 

“It is true,” he replied, “that I feel that I should 
marry. But I have struggled that my children shall 
be happy. A new mother may prove unkind and this 
would be worse than no mother.” 

“Yeh, it happens taake mean step-mothers,’”’ Her- 
schel admitted, “but I know from neighbors that 
she is a good woman. Besides, she has a little money 
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and may some day help you in business.” 

Alter was not interested in the woman’s money. 

“Mine eldest,” he replied, “is, thank God, fifteen 
years old. Mine youngest is seven. A few more years 
I have to work for them, if He will give me strength. 
Then I can lay down and die, knowing that they can 
care for themselves.” 

Herschel argued strongly against the man’s apathy. 

“Die? What kind talk is this, a young man like 
you. I'll bet you ain’t a day more than fifty and...” 

“There you are,” interrupted Alter. “You say I 
ain’t a day over fifty. Iam not even forty, that shows 
you how heavily the years lie on me.” 

But in the end, as in all things throughout his 
life, Alter let the other have his way and a meeting 
with Manye Gevirtz followed. 

“After all,” thought Alter, “he’s right about poor 
Fannie, why should I make a child a slave to a big 
family?” 

This thought really decided the matter for Alter. 

But Herschel Luftig over-estimated his ability if 
he thought that he could marry Alter off to the first 
woman to whom he proposed this father of six 
children. 

Were he a childless widower, Alter might have 
been regarded as a catch. He earned enough to sup- 
port any woman of his class. But these earnings, 
stretched to the needs of six children, made Alter 
decidedly financially unattractive. 

Manye Gevirtz, who lived twenty-one years with 
an exceedingly ugly husband, determined that his 
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successor must have good looks above all things. 
After her meeting with Alter she remarked to Her- 
schel regarding his large nose, which really seemed 
a menace rather than an adornment. His huge ears, 
too, came in for critical comment. 

Herschel, determined on ‘“‘selling’ Alter, made 
angry retort. 

“If he was. a Prince Albert or a Jake the Jinte 
Killer he wouldn’t want you.” 

Manye called the negotiations off and Alter Poster- 
nock was again a free agent. In proposing the man 
to other women, he intimated that Alter had a good 
home. The women desired to see this home and the 
meetings were arranged at the Posternock flat. 

Always, now, in the few minutes preceding the 
artival of the schadchen and the prospective bride, 
there was much scurrying about the apartment. This, 
by Herschel’s instructions who decreed that it was 
bad policy to reveal to the possible bride that she 
would become mother to a brood of six the moment 
she married. 

And, as is already known, Alter listed among his 
secret assets three boys and three girls. Sammy, the 
seventh, was forgotten entirely, during these negoti- 
ations. The home was still motherless after five meet- 
ings at the Posternock’s. One or more of the chil- 
dren, ordered out on the fire escape or out of the 
house entirely, until the meeting was concluded, 
would enter with some plaint for the ears of papa. 

There was that Louis who seemed determined to 
ruin his father’s matrimonial chances. He refused to 
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leave the house when a possible future ma was due. 
An inveterate reader, the boy perversely took his 
Henty or Alger under the huge bed that had been his 
parents’ and there whiled the time away. 

Sometimes Abie, seven years old, insisted on keep- 
ing Louis company, and the inevitable scuffle led to 
detection on three separate occasions. With each re- 
versal Alter became more intent on remarriage. 
Herschel recognized his new state of mind. He issued 
an ultimatum that unless all future meetings were 
held elsewhere he would leave Alter flat. 

So it was that Alter met Yenta Chubick at the 
home of Mrs. Cahan. Alter and his sponsor trembled 
lest the woman introduce the subject of children. 
But when the meeting was concluded without a word 
having been said about them, both men breathed 
prayers of gratitude. 

The Widow Chubick and Alter were married be- 
tween his regular day’s work and overtime, at the 
home of Rabbi Schlumkin. The groom rushed right 
back to the shop to finish some samples which his 
employer insisted had to be turned out that evening. 

The new Mrs. Posternock, under escort of Her- 
schel Luftig, started, presumably, for her new home. 
But instead of making directly for the Allen Street 
flat, Yenta Chubick made a stop on Rivington Street 
and there obtained additional escort. 

Led by Herschel Luftig, the woman made her initial 
entry in the Posternock home. Mild voiced, and pal- 
pably kind, Yenta had no trouble in taking over the 
reins of the home from Fannie. The girl was alone 
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when the new mother arrived. She was grateful for 
this release from three years of slavery. Yenta took 
things in hand with the efficiency of the expert house- 
wife, a song in her heart. 

But when Dora and Ben, and Louis and the other 
Posternock children arrived, her courage faltered. 
She knew that Posternock had children; but hardly 
guessed that there would be so many of them. The 
heritage of six left her by Channa quite overcame 
her; but only for a moment. 

“If he’s a good man,” she mused, “he is worth 
this, too.” 

Sam arrived rather late. The arrival of a seventh 
child threw Yenta into a panic. Besides, she had 
never seen a youngster so ugly, so repulsive, as Allen 
Street’s Waterhead. 

“You from Mt. David?” he asked. 

“No. But I soon will be,” wailed the woman. 
“You are one of the Posternock children?” 

“Me? No. ’m a mamzer what lives with them. 
That’s what Channa used to said.” 

“So I married a man what has mamzeirim!’’ cried 
the almost hysterical bride, “Nw, if that’s it I ain’t 
got nothing to worry about.” 

The last observation came by way of an after- 
thought in which was a glimmer of relief, and struck 
Sam as a paradox. For a moment Sam was disposed to 
inquire of Yenta as to which stone in Mt. David she 
was related, but this thought was lost in other matters 
that claimed his attention. 

Alter Posternock had many misgivings as he 
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climbed the stairs to the home where his new bride 
awaited him. : 

“I should have told her I have six children—no, 
seven,” he corrected, recalling Sam with sinking 
heart. 

His apprehensions increased when his ears were 
attacked by a hub-bub surpassing any that had greeted 
his return from work in the past. What with differ- 
ences among his young and fights with neighbors’ 
children, these noisy greetings had been many. But 
none had been so noisy as this. 

“She must be fighting with the children.” He was 
now in great misery. “Aye, only a mother is a mother. 
But what will she say to me?” 

Tremblingly, he opened the door. Aye, he -had 
made a bad start, having begun the new life with a 
lie. He stood in the open doorway. Amazement held 
him spellbound. Before him, in definite possession of 
the premises, was an army of newcomers. They were 
not neighbors’ children. These he knew. 

The bride, sitting in the kitchen, within three feet 
of where he hung like one impaled, burst into tears. 
His glance focused slowly on her and he observed 
that she was looking up to him, beseechingly: 

“They are good children, all six of them,” she was 
saying through tears. ““And if you will be a good 
father to mine, I’ll be a good mother to yours.” 

Slowly and carefully Alter counted his augmented 
family. There were an even dozen, exclusive of 
Sammy. 

“Thirteen,” he announced. “Thirteen,” as he 
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counted Sammy in, and his bewildered look gave 
place to a smile. 

“Foolish girl,” he said. “What are you crying 
about? When they grow up they'll all go to work, 
we'll go to a lawyer and he'll make from them a 
corporation.” 
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Sam WAS now a member, ex-officio, of a family 
of fifteen. Despite her kind heart, Yenta, like Channa, 
could not overlook the fact that Sam was an illegiti- 
mate child of a stranger, a housemaid. 

There was food for him when he cared to have 
it, and without blows. Yenta even insisted that he 
be sent to school, and he was. But the woman felt, 
and revealed, that she regarded Sam as an outsider 
to be treated with aloofness. 

This feeling was intensified when a meddling 
neighbor cautioned her about the boy. 

“He killed the other foster-mother, be careful that 
he doesn’t kill: you.’ 

Yenta said nothing, but determined that Sis would 
have as little as possible to do with the ugly brat. 
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The ghetto, clogged with recent arrivals from the 
old world, is accustomed to seeing big boys in the 
lowest school grades, and Sam’s induction into class 
excited little comment. The boy, for his part, was 
quite proud of his new station. So much so, that when 
the new school term began he looked about him hop- 
ing that he might see Goldie, who, on a similar day, 
had shared with him the ignominy of a shut-out. 

But Goldie, of course, was not there. The exper- 
ience in the livery stable had opened to her new 
paths, paths as shadowy as the stall in which the 
hearse driver had discovered her. 

From time to time, Moishke or one of the other 
boys would report having caught glimpses of her in 
the company of older men. Frank, the coarse hearse 
driver, was by this time quite an active figure in dis- 
trict politics, and seemed long ago to have forfeited 
her interest. 

Sam’s school days worked a change in his life. 
He no longer figured in the sensational doings that 
marked his earlier childhoos.. He even liked the class- 
room discipline. Quick at learning, in three months 
he was out of the A B C and in a class two terms be- 
yond. 

Arguing with junk men had advanced his mathe- 
matical knowledge and this, coupled with his eager- 
ness to learn, helped his progress. He was an omniv- 
orous reader from the day he could spell out the 
simplest words. For the first time he was happy in 
this family. But a great change was to come over the 
Posternocks. 
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There were two Fannies in the Posternock family 
and two Abies, contributed by each of the parties 
to the recent marriage. Alter’s Fannie was known as 
“Big Fannie.” Yenta’s daughter, seven years old, was 
referred to as the “Little Fannie.” . 

The Abies presented a more difficult problem. The 
boys, though two years apart, Yenta’s being the elder, 
were almost of a size. Yenta’s son was, therefore, 
known as Number One, Alter’s as Number Two. 
Aye, there are difficulties in large consolidations, and 
this was no exception. Celia, of an age with Big 
Fannie, was Yenta’s eldest child. 

The two eldest daughters and Dora, Alter’s sec- 
ond child, were working, but earned so little as to 
be of no help in supporting the ten other children. 
Alter’s earnings, no matter how many hours over- 
time he put in each week, fell far short of meeting 
the family’s needs. 

“TI got a whole institution here in the house,” Alter 
~one day remarked to Yenta, “not a family.” 

Yenta uncovered a surprise. 

“I got maybe a thousand dollars. If you will put 
your Fannie and mine Celia in the house they should 
look after it, I will start a remlich stand, selling 
goods by the yard, and maybe with your wages and 
what money I will make we will get some place.” 

“A thousand dollars, you got?” 

“Yeh, from insurance. And if business is good by 
me you won't have to work away your whole life in a 
shop.” 

aie was willing. But Fannie and Celia rebelled. 
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They preferred to continue in the paper box factory. 
For housework they had only scorn. The girls had 
their way and Yenta undertook to care for the stand 
and the home, depending on Dora to help out in the 
minor household duties. 

The following Monday morning Yenta was back 
of an Orchard Street stand, piled high with remnants 
and odd pieces of yard goods. 

Her enterprise was profitable from the outset. Per- 
sons on the busy market street liked the kindly wom- 
an who was struggling to help a husband support a 
family of thirteen children. The ghetto has always 
paid marked consideration to prolific parents bending 
their energies toward making good to their offspring. 
Men and women, accustomed to shopping on the 
street, made it a practice to look at the wares Yenta’s 
stand offered. Before a month had passed, the wom- 
an’s profits were almost equal to the earnings of her 
husband, including his overtime. 

In the meantime, the home overrun by its small 
army, was giving a fearful hostage into the keeping 
of the future. The advancing prosperity, at the cost 
of the mother’s absence, was exacting a price that 
the distant day must claim as its due. 

The fearful propinquity of fifteen souls, herded 
into a space in which but three or four could live with 
comfort, made for conditions which two care-driven 
parents alone could be blind to. 

The ages of Alter’s children at this time, ranged 
from sixteen years to seven. These were: Fannie, the 
eldest; Dora, fourteen; Louis, eleven and a half; Ben, 
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ten; Manye, eight and a half; Abie, seven. Yenta’s 
children: Celia, sixteen, two months younger than 
Alter’s Fannie; Phillip, thirteen and a half; Jake 
twelve; Freda, ten and a half; Abie, nine and Fannie, 
seven. 

Sam was just past thirteen. 

There was little room for segregation of boy and 
girl in this home which, particularly during the sleep- 
ing hours, had the atmosphere of a kennel. 

Husband and wife occupied the only bedroom in 
the three room apartment. There remained a kitchen 
and a living room, the latter about twelve feet square. 
This was encumbered by a side board, a couch, an 
ancient side table and several chairs. These articles 
hugged the wall at night and quilts and mattresses 
were spread for the thirteen children to sleep upon. 

A strange carpet of arms and legs was this formed 
by the youngsters, evenly sundered, numerically, by 
alien blood ties. 

Before long, passions roused by scenes witnessed 
from the roof were seething in the elder children 
of the two separate families made one by their 
parents’ marriage. Fannie and Celia looked apprais- 
ingly at Phillip, Jake and Louis, their foster brothers. 
Sam, second eldest of the boys, and therefore worthy 
their speculation, stirred no emotion in the girls. He 
was still the ugly outsider, repulsive, and because of 
his peculiar apathy, judged stupid. 

His new friends, the books he was now borrowing 
from the library, had made of Allen street's disturber, 
a somnolent dreamer. 
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But if the maw of propinquity was grinding out 
a bitter grist for the future, the parents were blind 
to it. Alter, for his part, was now happier than he 
had ever been. Yenta’s earnings helped him give up 
the dreaded overtime, which sapped his strength to 
a life-threatening level. 

He now rushed from the shop to relieve the 
woman at her stand, while she prepared the evening 
meal, but this was a change from the grind, hunched 
over the sewing machine. He was outdoors during 
these evening hours and bartering with the passing 
throng. This was a new and enspiriting experience. 

He resumed his playful antics with the kiddies of 
an evening. He told them stories of the wolves that 
howled in the winter night on the outskirts of the 
dorf in the old country. The stories never failed of 
rousing the children to wide-eyed excitement. He also 
wiggled his beard as of old; but this failed of pro- 
ducing its wonted effect. The elder children, par- 
ticularly, had learned to crave only such amusement 
as thrilled them, as made the blood course rapidly 
through their veins. 

Only the youngest were now amused by Alter’s 
wiggling beard. 

Fannie, Celia, and Dora saw greater potentialities 
for exciting entertainment in the step-brothers of 
the ages nearest their own. 

In a world, where the relations of father and 
mother are never a secret, where the intimacies of 
neighbors are but ill concealed, these children learned 
things that caused them to translate their own physi- 
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cal nearness in ghastly manner. That biological ele- 
ment that their maturity might have denied them was 
prematurely procreated by what their eyes saw daily, 
and by this fearful nightly herding. 

To the girls, long before the boys, came strange 
yearnings, strange desires. This was as true of Dora 
as of sixteen-year-old Fannie and Celia. Phillip, thir- 
teen, was slower to awaken to the influence of the con- 
ditions than she. And Jake and Ben were utterly 
futile in the eyes of their stepsisters. 

But if the nights were sinister, there was much in 
the one day a week that Alter spent with his family 
that was wholesomely enlivening. The man, with 
characteristic kindness, took unto his bosom as his 
own the children of his wife. He loved them be- 
cause he loved all children, and more so because he 
was grateful for Yenta’s indiscriminate care and 
kindness to the children borne him by Channa. 

So inseparable was he from his huge brood that he 
rejected invitations to parties, wedding celebrations 
and other functions in which they were not included. 
When Solomiak, a /andsman, called upon Alter and 
asked him to his daughter’s wedding, hinting diplo- 
matically, that Alter might leave his children be- 
hind, he flared up and replied: 

“By me it will be some day thirteen weddings and 
by me the world will eat thirteen times. If mine ain’t 
good enough for you now, you will not be good 
enough for them later. Good-bye.” 

This sort of experience wakened in Alter new 
depths of love and loyalty for his youngsters. 
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“You ain’t welcome because there are so many 
of you,” he would muse, hovering over them at their 
games. “Well, you are all good enough for your 
father.” 

This attitude was a problem to Alter’s Jandsleit 
and friends. His kindly nature endeared him to all 
that knew him and few desired to hurt his feelings. 
There was the case of the Katz wedding. Alter’s re- 
fusal to leave his family behind when seeking enter- 
tainment and pleasure caused an upheaval at the 
nuptials of Schmya Katz’s daughter to Pincus Peffer- 
nick. 

Alter had been invited to that wedding. The in- 
vitation was extended by the girl’s parents with 
trepidation and a silent prayer that Alter leave his 
army behind. But since nothing was said to the con- 
trary, Alter took it for granted that he was welcome 
on his own terms, and these meant that he was wel- 
come with every one of the thirteen, including the 
outsider, Sam. 

Alter marched at the head of his band to Cholod- 
nick, the brass and copper man in the basement, and 
purchased from him the wedding gift for the bride. 
This was a candlestick, for which he paid two hard- 
earned dollars, the equivalent of six hours of over- 
time. 

The poor unfailingly practice the bearing of gifts 
if the giving is even remotely within their means. 
Alter would have scorned to attend the wedding 
lest he bring a gift for the bride. 

The wedding party was scheduled for the apart- 
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ment of the bride’s people, a typical three-room tene- 
ment flat on Attorney Street. 

Schmya Katz had been greatly troubled that he 
find himself playing host to all the Posternocks. 
Yenta, he knew, would not come, because of her 
business. But Schmya was worried. Fourteen were 
more than enough, and he shuddered at the thought 
that the entire fourteen might descend upon him. 
All East Side marriage festivities are underwritten by 
the bride’s parents. 

The wedding feast is spread on improvised tables 
in the living room which, between festivities, serves 
as a bedroom. Few of these rooms will comfortably 
accommodate more than a dozen persons. Formal 
invitations are sent only to relatives and creditors, 
like the butcher, grocer and landlord. 

Neighbors attend uninvited, unless involved in a 
feud with the celebrants. 

When the party is held in a dance hall, the hat 
check charge, exacted at the door and usually placed 
at twenty-five cents per person, helps pay for the hire 
of the hall. This charge deters a family so large as 
the Posternocks from attending. But receptions held 
in private homes, at which no charge is made, were, 
to paraphrase an old saying, Alter Posternock’s meat, 
and his host’s poison. 

Bride and groom figuring in the Katz-Peffernick 
union, came of very large families, including an ap- 
pallingly large number of cousins. These, usually 
counted a liability, are looked upon as an asset in 
the event of a wedding, for the gifts they will make. 
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Alter Posternock was familiar with the family ties 
of bride and groom. There is little of one’s relatives 
that is unknown to tenement friends and neigh- 
bors. Alter knew that Baleh’s party, to quote a 
theatricalism, was due to play to a crowded house. 
He had been victim of the S. R. O. sign before, and 
didn’t intend to be forced to the aisles this time. 
He marshalled them early for this wedding. So early, 
that by the time the other guests arrived at the Attor- 
ney Street flat from the synagogue where the ceremony 
was performed, Alter and his thirteen were already at 
table. 

He deposited the wedding present on the mantel- 
piece at his back, and began a whole-hearted assault 
on the food piled before him. His sons and daughters 
proved valiant assistants. Fruit, herring, sponge cake, 
meats and chicken disappeared so rapidly that Baleh’s 
aunt, in charge while the other members of the family 
were at the synagogue, was panic-stricken. 

“They're eating up the whole wedding,” she 
moaned in an aside. 

But she dared say nothing. In fact, she was beyond 
all power of speech when she beheld Sam the Water- 
head in a gustatory frenzy. 

Sam had never had set before him such a volume 
and variety of food, food that he might eat without 
fear of being cuffed. It was not that he consumed so 
much as that his hands—he proved amazingly ambi- 
dextrous—shot from delicacy to delicacy. He speared 
and tasted each dish and tossed it aside in haste as 
if he feared to miss something. 
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Schmya Katz and his wife, Perel, arrived at the 
head of a trailing queue from the synagogue. He 
found his /andsman, Alter, flanked by his youngsters, 
who surrounded the table, completely. 

A glance at the inroads wrought by them told him 
that the early arrivals had ruined his feast. Alter, busy 
handing drum sticks and chicken wings and livers to 
the younger members of his family, had barely time to 
greet his host. Not until Schmya simulated a menacing 
cough, did he even look up. 

“Mazel Tov,” [Lucky Day] he articulated through 
teeth that gripped a stuffed chicken neck. “We should 
live, (and he swallowed) ‘‘should live to your second 
daughter’s wedding,” and he continued eating and 
serving Abie Number Two who required.a lot of 
attention. 

Alter’s assurance was too much for Schmya. 

“Yeh? And we should live when you shouldn't 
have so much nerve like you now got, Chazer!’’ [ pig]. 

A sliver of breast bone stuck in Alter’s throat at 
this insulting retort. He rose to his feet. And as he 
rose, his odd dozen shuffled to their feet. Seven-year- 
old Abie Number Two deftly grabbed a banana and 
slipped it into his trousers pocket. Otherwise, the 
moment was tense, charged with menacing quiet. 

Alter struggled with the chicken bone in his throat, 
swallowed hard and addressed his inhospitable host: 

“By me it will some day be thirteen weddings and 
by me the world will dance and eat thirteen times. 
If mine ain’t good enough for you now, you will not 
be good enough for them later. Good-bye.” 
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“Good-bye,” echoed his dozen, like a Greek chorus. 

“I want a pannana, too,” whined Fannie, who had 
seen Abie Number Two grab the banana. 

Alter Posternock and his family were routed, but 
not entirely defeated. What might have been a com- 
plete reversal was turned into a partial victory by 
Sammy. 

As the youngsters trailed around the corner at the 
heels of their parent, Sam came up to him, a look 
of sympathy in his eyes. 

“Here,” he said, “here is back your present,” and he 
handed Alter the brass candlestick intended as the 
Posternock’s wedding gift to Baleh. 


Though the future was promising, in the light 
of the aid given by his wife, something one day seemed 
to snap in Alter. The will to do was still there, but 
his body failed to respond. 

There were the mornings, becoming more frequent, 
when he would lie abed feeling incapable of rising 
for the work awaiting him. All strength seemed to 
leave him. Then his eyes wandered to the confusion 
of arms and legs in the room beyond the kitchen, to 
the youthful bodies huddled confusedly close, and 
animation was reborn. 

“They got to eat,” he told himself, “Alter Poster- 
nock, don’t be a fool.” 

How he loved them! It was his great love for his 
own and the high sense of duty toward those whom he 
had adopted when he married their mother, that sus- 
tained him. 
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More often now he felt faint while hunched over 
the power sewing machine. He would recede into a 
strange lassitude that made the end sweetly alluring. 
He looked about him, shifting his eyes without mov- 
ing in his chair, to see the other workers grinding out 
their portion of the work in a furious competitive 
frenzy. He realized, then, that unless he carried on, 
keeping abreast of the others, he would be jobless. 
Always, this thought spurred him to renewed effort 
and he shook off the engulfing faintness. 

Home bound, one evening, Alter was gripped by a 
fear that he better hurry lest he die before he again 
set eyes on his beloved. He was ascending the stairs 
when he felt, rather than saw, a haze before his eyes, 
a purplish haze, the hallway being in darkness at the 
time. His knees trembled and his heart seemed to 
pause tentatively, as if preliminary to coming to a 
complete stop. 

“IT am dying,” he told himself, and alone in the 
hallway he might have died, but he heard a crash, 
followed by the wailing of one of the youngsters. 

“Abie Number One is hurt,’ he gasped. 


The child’s cry gave birth to a concern that revived 
his diminishing life force. His weakness disappeared. 
He completed the journey up the stairs, taking two 
steps at a bound, and was at Abie’s side. The child 
had fallen from the top of the washtub. This insig- 
nificant incident, perhaps, prolonged Alter Poster- 
nock’s life. 

An hour later when Yenta came in from her stand, 
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Alter’s spirits were again receding. The woman 
sensed his condition. 

‘Alter, the time has come when you must leave the 
shop,” she announced. 

“Why?” 

“Alter, you must, the shop is not for you.” 

“Don’t I make goad wages? Why should I give 
them up?” 

“You should because the stand needs you. Were 
you there you could help me, perhaps take over the 
entire business and do far better than I.” 

“Yeh? But how can a man live without work? 
Staying by a stand the whole day, that ain’t work.” 

“Alter, you are mistaken. You are a born wage 
slave, to work for a boss till you die, that’s what you 
want. That is why you think nothing else is work. But 
there are many men who have stands and they will 
tell you that it is work enough even for a man that 
was a Slave the whole life like you was a slave.” 

And yet, it was difficult for Alter, of a race said to 
thrive on barter and exchange, to believe that ex- 
changing yard goods for coins was labor. The dis- 
cussion continued at some length. 

“Alter, I am getting tired from standing on the 
sidewalk and eating my heart out bargaining with 
women,” she argued. “If a thing costs me twelve 
cents a yard, and I ask fourteen they offer me ten. I 
am tired of standing in the sun, in the rain, in the 
cold. Besides, if our children are to grow up it should 
be something decent from them, they must have a 
mother in the house.” 
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At the mention of the children Yenta gained her 
point. 

The thought of what was better for the children 
broke the chains that bound Alter to the electric power 
sewing machine. 
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Fie YEARS passed. The man for whom Goldie 
had been waiting had not yet come into her life. She 
was now eighteen, and a beautiful young woman. 
The contribution of her Latin parentage was an early 
and opulent maturity. 

She was about five feet six inches in height. Her 
form was rounded yet slender. Her blue-black hair 
was swung in a heavy wreath about her head. Her 
even teeth were ivory white and contrasted strongly 
with her velvety olive skin. Her eyes sparkled as in 
the days when she was leader of the pack, no longer 
dulled by the apathy of the erotic transports that she 
now shunned. 

Goldie was employed in a millinery shop and earn- 
ing a weekly wage of twenty dollars. The shop was 
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on Second avenue, then the boulevard of the politco- 
gambling fraternity of the lower East Side. 

While at lunch in a restaurant nearby Goldie en- 
countered Joe Burns. 

Everybody on the avenue knew Joe. The girls in 
the milliner’s had pointed him out to Goldie. Women 
patrons of the store, representing a class who seemed 
to spend their days before the milliner’s mirror, spoke 
of him as a personage of great importance. 

Goldie had seen him pass the shop, a tall stout man, 
with small dark blinking eyes and full cheruby lips. 
He was always dressed in the height of fashion, as 
interpreted by Second Avenue standards. She had 
seen him enter a taxicab, a luxury indulged in only 
by the affluent before the war. 

He wore a smart little bow tie, and under the tie 
in his shirt bosom was placed like a mere button, a 
huge horse shoe stickpin set with many glistening 
stones. 

“That’s the kind of a man Ill get,” Goldie assured 
herself the first time he was pointed out to her. But 
months passed before she met him. 

As she took her place at the restaurant table, one 
day, Goldie realized that she was seated opposite this 
noted figure. He stared at her and there came upon 
her the old longing for seclusion, the desire to hide 
from this man whose look denuded her, so apprais- 
ingly did he contemplate her. 

She was giddy when she realized that the man was 
addressing her. Where was the old fighting Goldie? 

“It’s alright, kid, sit there.” 
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Had he seen her confusion? Else why this reassur- 
ing remark? 

Goldie was too flustered to reply. She dropped her 
gaze, and blushed. 

Joe’s was a pleasant voice. 

“Suppose you're working around here, eh, kid?” 

Goldie continued silent. She longed to get up and 
run, but feared that were she to drag her body from 
the partial shelter of the table between them, she 
would become further denuded, so encompassing and 
meaning was his stare. 

“IT work by Madam Olga’s,” she replied, haltingly. 

“Ts that so?” and Joe’s face lit up. “She’s a friend 
of mine. Live with your people?” 

“Yeh,” lied Goldie, ashamed for some reason that 
she had no people. 

“Where do you live?” 

By this time Goldie regained her usual assurance. 
She was again the fighting little sprite leading the 
Allen Street mob. 

‘You'd like to know, wouldn’t you?” saucily. 

“Sure, you’re a nice kid.” 

“Tell it to the fat cop.” 

“No, I’m telling you,” returned the man, seriously. 
“My name’s Burns, Joe Burns, the race track man,” 
he explained with pride, “Everybody knows me.” 

“Yes,” blundered Goldie. “I heard the girls tell.” 

Joe Burns was flattered by this admission. 

He rose: 

“So long kid, got to get to the track. A feller’s got 
to make an honest dollar nowadays to get along.” 
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He called the waiter who knew him, slipped him a 
bill and half turning addressed the girl. 

“The check is paid, kid, it’s on me,” and walked off. 

The nonchalant manner with which Joe Burns paid 
the check and took his leave impressed Goldie. 
Through the rest of the day she thought of him, the 
big, genial man about town, who knew everybody 
and whom everybody knew. 

“That's the kind of a fellow I'll get some day,” 
she promised herself, and with vivid memories of her 
new idol before her, Goldie fell asleep that night. 

Joe Burns did not leave for the race track when 
he parted with Goldie. Instead, he made for the cur- 
tained parlor on an upper floor of a near-ornate 
building on the avenue. There he had his offices as 
sponsor of a chain of enterprises of exceedingly ques- 
tionable character. 

These included hand book men, who operated in 
big industrial plants. The workers layed bets with 
Joe’s agents and in the end were plunged in debt; 
a chain of stuss houses, planted in residential districts 
back of cigar stores, where the heads of families left 
their weekly earnings of a Saturday night; and ornate 
gambling joints for the rich, behind steel doors. Joe 
also owned a chain of brothels, housing together about 
two hundred women. 

But the institution that gave to Joe Burns the 
steadiest income and the power that made him the 
most dangerous man in New York, was a sanitarium, 
or hospital, which he controlled and owned. This 
was the only institution of its kind between New 
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York and Chicago and from it Joe reaped a large 
financial harvest that had its source in the most dar- 
ing and revolting crime. 

Outwardly, this hospital differed little from the 
average private sanitarium prevalent in large cities. 
It was housed in a modest three-story red brick build- 
ing in a busy East Side Street. On its facade was the 
name of a fairly well known neighborhood physician. — 

Joe had engaged the doctor’s interest by sounding 
what he termed an appeal to reason. 

“Doc. I know you want to make a honest dollar 
without climbing stairs, working your head off day 
and night. That's what every doctor hopes for, ain’t 
it?” 

The physician agreed that this was so. 

“Well, here’s the idea.” And Burns explained his 
plan. “Every once in a while you read in the papers 
that a couple cops had a fight with some men. The 
newspapers will say a trail of blood was left behind 
by the men who got away from the cops. That means 
that they was winged, shot. Now these men if they 
come to a doctor, the doctor must report them to the 
police.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Dr. Blank. “According to the 
law everyone that comes to a physician to be treated 
for a gunshot wound must be reported to the police.” 

“Yep, you got me,” smiled Joe. “Well, the idea 
is to make a hospital where them men can be treated 
without being reported to the police. They’s good 
money in that, so much that we can get rich in a 
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“But how about getting in trouble?” 

“There won't be. There can’t be. I got the backing 
of the big boss?” 

“You mean .. .?” incredulous. 

“Yep, I mean him, him alone, John Stone.” 

John Stone, everyone knows, was one of the most 
powerful political figures in the big city. His counsel, 
at state and national conventions of the party, was 
very seriously regarded. He was known to order a 
name certain of election to the important office of 
Governor if nominated, withdrawn at a State con- 
vention and this had been done. In recent years he 
even played an important role in the councils that 
dictated the naming of a president. 

“You, you mean it?” pressed the doctor, amazed. 

“Mean it,” proudly declared Joe. ‘Listen, brother, 
John gets a cut from over sixty places that I control. 
He’s not only my pal, he’s my partner, taking care of 
police and everything and he'll take care of you.” 

The doctor was impressed. He was tired of climb- 
ing the tall winding tenement stairs for a two-dollar 
fee, and sometimes for no fee at all. The proposition 
sounded better than good, he thought. And there 
could be no slip in an institution protected by the 
powerful John. 

But a new thought occurred to the man of med- 
icine. 

“What if one of them dies?” 

‘You don’t have to worry about that, neither, Joe 
assured him. ‘““You know Frank Cunningham?” 

“No?” 
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“Well Frank is one of Stone’s stand-bys. He’s the 
fellow that looks after the votes when they need them 
and where they need them.” ; 

“Well what has that to do with a dead man on 
our hospital premises?” asked the puzzled doctor. 

“Nothing. Only he’s got a hearse driver, too— 
used to work for Hyman. He takes them out, puts 
them in a flat and the police are tipped off about a 
stiff. They don’t care about having the cops get them 
after they croak, and the cops are always glad to find 
a bad stick-up guy dead. 

Dr. Blank was satisfied with this solution to what 
might become an embarrassing problem, but he 
thought of other obstacles. 

“What about women?” he asked. “If we run a 
hospital and people see only men it will look pecu- 
liar.” 

Joe laughed. ‘It won’t be only for men. I got nearly 
two hundred women that needs a doctor once in a 
while and you're the doctor. They all work for me 
and believe me I got my hands full. Yeh, a feller’s 
got to slave nowadays to make a honest dollar.” 

So was organized the institution whose operations 
baffled the newspaper reading public and seemed to 
confuse the police. 

Often, in news stories of burglaries and hold-ups 
interrupted by the police, there was mention of a 
trail of blood which, it was hoped, would ultimately 
uncover the law breaker. But no matter how seriously 
the fugitive seemed to be wounded he never turned 
up at a doctor’s office. 
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The institution prospered, of course. Joe fixed the 
fees and these were always paid. Burglars, gunmen, 
living by and exposed to violence, knew that they 
could not afford to cut away from the one institution 
through whose aid, alone, they could survive at lib- 
erty. 

In instances where one member of a robber band 
was wounded, the other members were compelled 
to commit a robbery to raise the money for the fee. 
Those who operated alone, when cured, were sent 
forth by Burns with an ultimatum to return within 
a fixed time with the money due for their treatment. 
The fees were always high. The men robbed, some- 
times murdered, but always paid. 

On an upper floor were treated the women of the 
brothels dominated by the underworld king. There 
had been cases wherein a girl, having saved a sum of 
money in the hope of breaking away from the life, 
found herself at Joe’s hospital where was exacted a 
fee that left her broke. Her day of deliverance was 
postponed. 


The master of this world of crime and iniquity fan- 
cied himself in love with Goldie and Burns had 
proved similarly susceptible many times before. This 
time it was Goldie. 

He retired to his Second Avenue retreat where he 
was beset by the details of his many interests, only 
to find that he couldn’t put the vision of the tall, 
slender, dark-eyed Goldie from him. Never had he 
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desired a woman as he did this girl, he assured him- 
self. 

“J must be getting off my head,” he mused. “‘Fall- 
ing in love.” 

For some minutes he was engrossed in thoughts, 
roaming in old memories. There was even a bit of 
sadness in his voice as he whispered: 

“I feel just like a kid—like when I went nutty 
over that slavey in the old country—Hinda, yeh, 
Hinda, was her name. 

Joe speculated on the fate of the girl who figured 
in his first adventure; wondered about Breina Pach- 
man, the rich girl whom he was to marry, but who 
turned her back on him at the altar. 

“Where would I been today?” he asked as if he 
were arguing the matter. “If I’d a married that Pach- 
man girl, I’d a been a country hick with a lot of kids 
holding me down. But now .. .” 

Joe smiled broadly, glowing with contentment and 
pride as he thought of his wealth and his power and 
of the big political connections he had achieved in 
the new world. 

“Well, but that’s some kid. I got to make her,” 
he concluded. 
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Se WALKS OF NEW YORK 


CHAPTER XVII 


Tue WORLD WAR was over. On the East Side, 
as everywhere in the land, homes were witness to joy- 
ous reunions and celebrations in honor of sons re- 
turned from service. 

Through the windows giving on the areaway 
of the tenement in which lived the Posternocks, was 
offered a new cross section of life, a composite pic- 
ture differing greatly from that which had endured 
the scrutiny of Sam, Moishke and Goldie a few years 
before. 

It was Saturday night. The boys who had served in 
the famous Seventy-seventh Division, mother to the 
even more noted Lost Battalion, were that day re- 
turning to their beloved East Side. Had the three 
eavesdroppers been at the parapet from which they 
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peeped down at the intimacies of the Goodmans, the 
Kaplans, the Krinskeys and Cohens, they would have 
beheld scenes markedly different from those days of 
comparative calm. 

In the flat formerly occupied by the Goodmans 
now lived the Kaminsky family who were gathered 
to rejoice over the return of their’son Jacob. Jacob 
set forth a draftee, a private, and returned with the 
stripes of a top sergeant on his sleeve. The sleeve 
also bore two wound stripes. The youth was proudly 
displaying his army discharge on which were noted 
several acts of valor. There was rejoicing in this home 
which for two years was plunged in sorrow. 

In the apartment immediately below lived the 
Levinsons. And they, surrounded by sympathizing 
relatives, were mourning their Abraham who had 
“gone west.” 

Slowly healing wounds were opened this day when 
so many ghetto sons, their helmets slung over their 
shoulders, retraced their steps toward home. Their 
return revived the Levinson’s poignant lamentations 
for Abraham. 

Thirty families lived, struggled, rejoiced, and 
grieved in this tenement, frowning upon this street 
of sinister shadows. Of the thirty, twelve homes were 
in the grip of emotions pitched abruptly from joy 
to sadness. 

On Orchard Street, the Posternock store, outgrowth 
of the improvised stand founded by Yenta, was in 
darkness two hours before the regular closing time. 
This family, too, was celebrating a reunion. Tears 
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mingled with tainted thanksgiving about the Poster- 
nock table. 

The family now occupied two apartments facing 
upon the street. Prosperity had come upon Alter and 
Yenta. It was due to the couple that the family con- 
tinued to reside in the tenement that received the 
Posternocks on their arrival fourteen years before. 
They could well afford to live in more attractive sur- 
roundings. 

Yenta had said: 

“We are in the store the whole day. We only come 
home to sleep. The children are growing up and 
soon we shall be alone, lonesome, so I would rather 
be among the men and women we know and whom 
we love.” 

The war found Alter Posternock entirely unpre- 
pared. It seemed so far off, this war, that he couldn’t 
conceive of its becoming his personal concern. Alter 
Posternock was no story book patriot. He was entirely 
absorbed in his business and his large family and the 
problems they engendered. 

He could neither read nor write, nor had he the 
time to listen to the exhortations of the professional 
patriots bent upon rousing the multitude to local 
furies and international animosities. Alter had no 
ideas that were not related to the feeding, clothing and 
educating of his dependents. The business had grown. 
It had to. His illiteracy debarred him from doing 
other than a cash trade. He bought cheaply because he 
paid cash. He undersold his competitors because he 
sold for cash. He kept no accounts. 
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Celia and Fannie, the two eldest girls, quit the 
paper box factory and lent a hand in the store. 

Alter planned to send the younger children to 
higher institutions of learning to become teachers, 
doctors, lawyers or members of other professions. 

Because of his ambitions for the children, Alter 
clung tenaciously to every detail of his business. He 
did his own buying. He employed no bookkeepers. 
He needed none. 

“We are getting rich without them, we ain’t even 
got a real desk,” he boastfully reminded Yenta. 

Then came the war. Alter failed to understand 
the need for bloodshed. When told that war was 
inevitable, he replied: 

“Why should people fight? Why should mine 
Phillip and Benny kill the children from other par- 
ents? It’s a good world, why shouldn’t everybody get 
along?” 

Alter was jeered at for his views. His peace-loving 
tendencies were mistaken for moral cowardice. The 
man turned his back on the world and lived for his 
business and children alone. 

But Alter reckoned without the children. There 
arrived a day when the thirteen at home were re- 
duced to eight. 

His own Fannie and Yenta’s Celia enrolled in 
nursing units. Yenta’s Phillip, alone, was of draft 
age and he enlisted before registration day. Yenta’s 
Jake joined with his brother. Alter’s Louis, not to be 
outdone, joined up two days later. The three boys 
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and Fannie were sent overseas. That three of the five 
were not his own mattered little to Alter. 

Their departure found him sorrowing as if they 
were all his own. Not until they were gone did Alter 
feel other than an aggrieved interest in the war. A 
zealous patriotic neighbor hung in Alter’s store win- 
dow a service flag with five stars. 

“There lives a patriot,” people said, as they passed, 
and Alter heard them. 

Looking at this flag, Alter was torn between pride 
and tears. He was unable to rid himself of the feel- 
ing that he had given much to the land of his adop- 
tion. 

There was that day he was walking crosstown from 
the wholesale dry goods district. A crowd had col- 
lected around a speaker. Alter paused, and in doing 
so chanced to elbow a florid individual who seemed 
to have something to do with the meeting. This man, 
on whose lapel stood out a rosette, indicating his an- 
cestry from a patriot in a remote day, sniffed as he 
looked at the humble Alter. 

“Keep off my toes, you sheeny,” the son of the 
heroic forefather bawled at him. 

Alter looked up at the man, puzzled that he should 
become angered over so small a matter. His wonder 
changed to anger as he observed that others were 
looking at him, the ‘‘sheeny.” 

“Tell me, mister, if five ain’t enough, HOW many 
children does a man have to give to this war not to 
be a sheeny?” 

With this he walked off, his heart heavy. 
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“Sheeny,”” he mumbled. “Come home healthy and 
let them call me all the sheenies they like.” 

Alter became a contributor to war funds, to the 
Red Cross, Knights of Columbus, Jewish Welfare 
Board and the other war service agencies. 

“If five cents from my dollar will go to my children 
it is worth the other ninety-five,” he assured Yenta. 

They began coming home, his children. First, his 
own Fannie who. mothered his brood at Channa’s 
death. Fannie was now a woman of twenty-four, a 
spiritless, broken Fannie, far from the efficient little 
mother of those early days. The girls had seen service 
in stations near the fighting line, but it was not the 
strain of service that broke her. Alter was far from 
suspecting the cause of her sombre, dejected state. 
In fact, he never did learn the cause. But in the girl’s 
eyes lurked the shadows of memories that would 
never be eradicated. The girl was in the grip of a 
lasting melancholia. 

Only Celia, the step-sister, ever learned her story. 
Celia she told of a love in which she had given all; 
how the happiness found in this love was cut short 
by a shrapnel shell. 

“He was a goy, a gentile, but so handsome,” she 
moaned, ‘‘so brave. And when they brought him back 
to Paris where he died, our baby that was to come 
six months later died with him. Nobody knew. It 
is better, perhaps, because we were not to have been 
married until it was all over. It was all over, too 
soon.” 

On this Saturday of the reunion in the Posternock 
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home, Fannie sat at a window, looking vacuously 
into the murky Allen Street twilight. 

Perched about the room were the younger boys 
and girls, worshipful of their heroic brothers, the 
three who had just come home. The sisters had been 
home for some days. 

Phillip laughed, laughed in a manner that struck 
terror to the hearts of Alter and Yenta. The reunion 
revealed him an idiot. Louis, Alter’s boy, dark-haired, 
broad-browed Louis, so handsome as a gentile, was 
wracked by a cough. Gassed. His eyes shone brightly, 
on his cheeks lay a vivid flush and he coughed, 
coughed, as Alter feared, his young life away. 

A feast was spread for the occasion. Neighbors 
called and bade the boys welcome and paused to 
congratulate Alter on the safe return of his entire 
flock. 

“You should be proud, Alter Posternick,” they 
said. ““You should be proud of your share in winning 
the war. You are a real patriot.” 

Alter’s head was bowed. Phillip laughed and Louis 
coughed. He was too sad to be proud. His heart 
was torn by the sight of his saddened daughter and 
he shuddered as, again, the madman’s laugh of Phil- 
lip mingled with the ominous cought of Louis. 

“Nu, Alter Posternock,’’ boomed the stout Mrs. 
Liebovitz who, as janitress, was making the official 
rounds of the reunions, “You are getting a rich man 
and now your children have all come back from the 
war and the whole street is proud from you. They 
call you a big patriot.” 
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Alter continued sad, and no more. 

“Yeh, America,’ he was saying to himself, “We 
have been good to one another.” 

The local political captains, friends, business ac- 
quaintances and friends of the younger children at 
school dropped in to pay their respects and to partake 
of the feast. Soon Alter’s sorrowful face was lost 
sight of in the song ahd laughter that prevailed. 

Through it all, Sam the Waterhead, now almost 
twenty-two, sat a silent onlooker. He had been turned 
down in the draft because of poor eyes, and the chair- 
man of the board had assured him that the business 
on hand was to fight the Germans and not to scare 
them. 

Sam has since remarked of his part in the war 
that he served with distinction as a wet nurse to the 
younger Posternocks. 

In this great hour of reunion all had forgotten 
him. There was little outward change in the boy 
since his parting with Goldie. His head was still too 
large for his undergrown body. His small eyes still 
blinked in the light; his neck was still scrawny, the 
Adam’s apple alone having grown. His hair was now 
kempt and he appeared more neat than as a child. 
School, and the many hundreds of books he read, 
rather than the prosperity of the Posternocks, affected 
what change there was in his appearance. 

Sam, at the age of twenty-two, was just going 
through the physical changes common to the boy of 
sixteen or seventeen. He was that backward, physic- 
ally. He was now, for the first time, feeling the fires 
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of desires. Throughout the war period Sam was ne- 
glected as on that first day when the family arrived 
in Allen Street. 

Alter’s concern over the departed children, coupled 
with the problems facing him in his rapidly growing 
business, a business that has mushroomed. through 
three adjoining stores, found him too preoccupied to 
take notice of Sam. 

For this the boy was grateful. He had nearly grad- 
uated from school, and quit when he realized that he 
was much too old and too big to graduate with the 
others. Instead he found a new love, the public library, 
and there he spent days and nights, pouring over 
tomes, reading the classics and acquiring education 
as so many do in the ghetto. 

Lacking schooling and being unable to read, ‘Sam 
quite naturally had sought as a child some other 
outlet for his youthful energies and thus became 
the turbulent factor in the life of Allen Street. From 
the day that Moishke read to him the letters left 
them by Sarah, Sam felt resentfully envious of those 
who could read. He, too, would some day be able 
to read, newspapers, books, anything. 

Small wonder, then, that he threw himself into the 
task of deciphering the printed word from the day 
that he entered school. And now his physical activity 
was translated by his newly-acquired knowledge into 
the mental flights that books alone offered. His heroes 
between covers absorbed him so completely that he 
himself ceased to be active. 

- The story of thousands of ghetto boys is similar 
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to that of Sammy. Many, the children of immigrant 
parents, have had their first schooling on the thres- 
hold of their adolescence. And up to the time that 
this schooling was begun, were participants in acts 
of hoodlumism and outlawry. But once the gates 
of knowledge were opened to them, they have flung 
themselves feverishly into the new realms thus of- 
fered. : 

It is because of this that so many whose childhood 
was spent in near-savagry on the streets of the crowd- 
ed ghetto, have risen to places of leadership and 
eminence in industry, in trade, in the arts, sciences 
and professions. The education that came to them 
late in life was appreciated and the benefits proved 
lasting. 

Sammy had a retentive memory. That which he 
read became a part of him. In his reading, he was 
guided by Mrs. Brown, the chief librarian, who con- 
ceived a great fondness for the lonesome boy. 

But his body and that side of his brain affecting 
his physical life seemed to progress slowly, so slowly 
as to be far outstripped by the book knowledge he 
acquired. 

Sam and his childhood pal, Moishke, on rare oc- 
casions met and roamed the streets together. Sam dis- 
cussed the higher, bigger things in life with all the 
seriousness of the pedant, in the stilted language of 
the young book worm. 

This evening, at the party, Sam was so much alone 
as if miles away from the gayety about him. 

He was thinking of Goldie. Strange. The constant 
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stream of visitors gave rise to an incident that made 
him realize how peculiarly isolated was his position 
in this home, even at this late day. 

Several classmates of the children attending high 
school dropped in, and introductions followed. 

Following the questioning gaze of one of her 
friends, Manye, now a miss of seventeen, turned to 
Sammy. There was an embarrassed pause. 

“Oh, this, this,” she faltered, “this is Sammy, a— 
a—friend.” 

The girl, like the other children now grown to an 
understanding of Sam’s origin, saw in him an ugly 
milestone marking the family’s former poverty when 
the father was compelled to take into the home at a 
Price a mamzer. This word now had definite mean- 
ing for the children. There was no denying the boy’s 
antecedents and status, so well known on the street 
these many years, thanks to the late Channa. 

“Yes, Sammy is a friend living with us,” the girl 
continued, floundering in her explanation. 

A friend. 

The term cut into the boy’s heart more deeply 
than if Manye had nakedly proclaimed him the il- 
legitimate child that he was. That is why, perhaps, 
his mind reverted to that other who, that day outside 
the schoolhouse, had said to him: 

“Yeh. That’s what my Aunt Yetta calls me. It 
must be something terrible.” 

“Goldie was right,” he was thinking. “It is some- 
thing terrible.” 

Even in this home, his from the day of birth, he 
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was still a mamzer, or worse, a ‘friend’, for whom 
apologies must be spoken. 

Sam stole out of the room, headed for the street. 
On the stairway he overtook another hurrying figure, 
his foster-father. On the sidewalk Alter turned to the 
boy, whom he contemplated sadly. 

“You are going out Samella?” 

“It’s too crowded for me—they don’t want me,” 
replied the boy. “Why are you going away?” 

“I? Why shouldn’t I go?” returned the old man. 
For a minute he seemed lost in thought and then he 
burst out hysterically, almost: 

“What have I in common with them? They're 
calling me a patriot,” and strode off. 

Sammy walked down Allen Street to Stanton where 
he turned the corner, going west. There he turned 
subconsciously into Ludlow Street. 

He passed Hyman’s livery stable where he had 
last seen Goldie, that other outcast. It seemed so long 
ago that day. And yet, the memory of how by her 
own sorrow she eased the burden that weighted his 
heart outside the schoolhouse was this night very 
vivid. 

The night was waning when Sam stole into the 
Posternock flat. The carpet of children’s limbs and 
bodies no longer met his eyes. From scattered rooms in 
the double apartment there came the breathing of 
the comfortably-disposed sleepers. Above their easy 
breathing he heard the whining snore of Alter Poster- 
nock, as of a creature protesting blows. A weird 
cackling laugh from the cot where Phillip slept 
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caused Sam to start. He shuddered as from Louis’ bed 
there came the sound of that hacking cough. 

He felt more the outsider tonight than ever be- 
fore as he tried to compose himself for the sleep that 
didn’t come. 

“A friend, a friend,” he repeated to himself. “A 
friend, I ain’t even their bastard any mote.” 


Sam had tried odd jobs during the war. He held a 
position as an assistant to Moishke, then a shipping 
clerk in a Wooster Street feather house. He subse- 
quently ran errands for a men’s furnishing store on 
Delancey Street. Job after job came his way, but he 
seemed unable to hold them. His love of reading, 
making for absent-mindedness, got him into trouble. 
His uncompromising ugliness, his awkwardness, 
marked him as the first to be layed off when a re- 
duction in force was in order. 

The ingenuity characterizing his escapades as a 
child seemed to have deserted him entirely. What had 
caused this amazing change in Allen Street’s leader 
in mischief? In later years he explained this change. 
First, there were his books, the books that literally 
took him out of himself. Second, as he put it, he was 
“punch drunk.” He was like the pugilist who had 
been struck times without number on the head. His 
faculties for offensive action were numbed by the 
humiliations that were heaped upon him from infancy, 
by the blows dealt him by Channa, by the sneers 
which, when understanding came, made the role of 
outsider a painful, destructive experience. 
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Sam would say: 

“I ask myself what has become of me. I could out- 
smart anyone of the street when it came to a tussle 
with an adversary. And now everyone seems to be 
smarter than I. And then I sense the answer. I simply 
don’t care. Caring never does any good and were I 
to have taken every reverse in my life to heart, or 
even struggled against the tide, I would have cracked 
entirely, like the punch drunk ‘Pugs’ one sees, virile 
men who have become doddering idiots at what 
should be the full bloom of their manhood.” 

A dangerous process of reasoning this, but Sam 
was Sam. And later in life this philosophy evolved 
out of blows, continued to taint his reasoning. 

He scorned all books having the motif of love or 
adventure. Cold historic, geographic and economic 
facts alone appealed to him. He achieved an amazing 
mass of higher learning and remained totally ignor- 
ant of life in its primitive aspect except, of course, as 
he had learned it on Allen Street. At twenty-two Sam 
was an adolescent in mind and body. By some strange 
freak, his voice was now undergoing the change com- 
mon to boys of seventeen. 

The continual lay-offs inspired Sam to attempt 
making himself useful in his foster-father’s store. But 
though workers were scarce and his aid was wel- 
comed by Alter, Yenta, who spent as many hours at 
the store as at home, objected to having him around 
the place. 

She was tired of explaining the ungainly youth to 
the inquisitive. He was neither fish nor fowl to her, 
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just an annoying element. So, though Yenta was 
never unkind, she treated him with the aloofness that 
marked her early acquaintance with him. 

He was openly exiled from the store after one of 
those incidents that invariably popped up to alter the 
course of his life. This time, a well meaning jobber’s 
salesman, seeking to get into Yenta’s good graces, 
took it upon himself to point out to her the striking 
resemblance between herself and that son of hers, 
over there. 

The “son’, referred to was Sammy. This was too 
much for Yenta. 

The boy welcomed Yenta’s suggestion that he keep 
an eye on the home, that he remain there. 

“You know Alter needs me in the store, now that 
the other children is away and some one should stay 
in the home,” she paused and then resumed with 
emphasis, ‘“‘all the time.” 

The hint was not lost on Sam. But he welcomed 
the arrangement. It gave him the desired opportunity 
to read his books and he was now feverishly burrow- 
ing into the subject of anthropology. 
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CHAPTER A V-PE 


Eixeerts in matters of the heart will lay it to 
adolescence, delayed some several years. The facts, 
however, seem to indicate that it was Yenta that 
drove Sam face to face with his first love affair. 

At any rate, Sam’s arrested physical growth seemed 
to loose itself from its chains soon after his exile from 
the store. 

Sam the Waterhead suddenly lost his interest in 
books of science when there developed in him a hun- 
ger for things romantic. 

The double apartment became too cramped for 
him. This was the first symptom of the spiritual wing- 
flapping attending his rebirth. His soul soared, like 
a bat over the elevated trestle. That soul longed to 
expand four-dimensionally. Sam looked about him 
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with the feeling that he was imprisoned, as indeed he 
was. He took to the fire escape giving upon the ele- 
vated rails. Here he found inspiration. 

He tossed aside his Huxley and shed grateful tears 
that made moist the pages of Keats and Shelley. He 
believed that he had made a discovery of two humble 
unknowns. Aye! This the one time prosaic Water- 
head! 

“Some day I shall tell the whole world about them 
—they deserve it,” he vowed. 

The boy would have been hard put to explain this 
new urge that implanted a song in his heart. He 
knew only that his soul was reaching for that which 
his tongue couldn’t name. 

“Beautiful world,’ he murmured as he sat on the 
window ledge gazing past the architectural horrors 
on the opposite side of the street. “Beautiful world,” 
and words failed him. 

A week of this flirtation with the Allen Street 
muse and Sam was in love. This was unlooked for, 
by Sam. A girl, a beautiful girl came phantom-like 
into his life. 

Each day she crossed his vision and was ruthlessly 
whisked away, a passenger on the elevator. 

At 6:15, sharp, there passed on the lumbering 
Second Avenue train, directly opposite where he sat, 
this rare vision of feminine beauty. This vision af- 
fected him deeply. Weeks passed and Sam fashioned 
an aura about the head and shoulders of his fleeting 
beloved. He could see only the upper part of her, a 
further view being denied him by the walls of the 
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car. She assumed for him all the graces and beauty 
of a goddess. He expressed his love for her in that 
fleeting look, eloquently, supplicatingly, as the train 
bore her by. 

There came a time when he was convinced that 
his amorous glances, received on the wing, were seen, 
correctly interpreted and welcomed. He determined 
to intercept the girl at the Rivington Street station, 
but missed her. He returned to his window and the 
fleeting glimpses of her that it offered. 

And now he sang, melodies without words, mel- 
odies with words, improvised of his heart’s yearn- 
ings. His efforts in song revealed to Allen Street one 
more ghastly shortcoming in addition to those al- 
ready attributed to him. Sam was not only tone deaf, 
but that changing voice made listening to him a 
hideous experience. Hunched up on the window 
ledge, he was like a caricatured Solveig lamenting a 
hopeless love. 

His voice rose above the din of the passing trains. 
But when the 6:15 was due he maintained silence, con- 
centrating on that look of longing which ill became 
him. After glimpsing his charmer, Sam was lost in 
soliloquy. 

“She is so lovely. If I could but hear her voice, that 
lovely voice. Like an angel’s it must be. Ah!” 

He resumed his singing. Of late the girl had been 
staring intently in his direction. This moved Sam to 
melodies meant to express even greater joy, greater 
yearning. 

“If only she would address me, tell me that she 
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hears me,” he sighed, “‘to hear that golden voice— 
like an angel’s.” 

Again he sang. The neighbors were not taking 
kindly to the lover’s vocal manifestations. But their 
advice that he shut up fell on ears that were strained 
for a word of encouragement from the fleeting cus- 
todian of his heart. He was deaf to the neighbors’ 
protests. 

A month of Sam’s long-distance wooing elapsed. 
Then, one evening, as she flitted by, the girl seemed 
to return his entreating glance with a look of recog- 
nition. There was a flush on her cheeks and her 
carmined lips, interpreted as ruby by Sam, moved, 
as if she were addressing him. 

Sam was like the small bay who gets the brass ring, 
entitling him to another ride on the revolving ca- 
rousal. He literally yelped with glee. He sang, and 
an early star high in the heavens, winked to him: He 
replied to that friendly star with passionate paeans 
that proclaimed love’s most exquisite ecstasy. High 
above the din of the street rose his voice. Men and 
women on the sidewalk, two floors below, paused to 
look up and listen. Sam was achieving his sublimest 
vocal heights when a crushing darkness enveloped 
him. 

There was an engulfing crash. A choking sensa- 
tion wedged in his throat. The heavens had fallen. 
Meteors had met in collision and dropped a disinte- 
grated mass, upon him. He was swimming in an 
ocean of dust and was smothering. 

For what seemed a very long time, Sam struggled 
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to rise above this wrath that the heavens had loosed. 
He sputtered and furiously brushed the darkness from 
his eyes. He was sure that the fire escape on the floor 
above had fallen. Tentatively he looked upward. No, 
that fire escape still clung to the wall. Between its 
latticed flooring as he peered up, he saw a familiar 
face, and two cherry-red lips. 

Though parted in‘a vicious snarl, Sam recognized 
those lips. The eyes in which he had read a friendly 
greeting a few minutes ago, as she was wafted by 
in the train, were now peering angrily at him. 

His phantom beauty was waving an admonishing 
finger as from a corner of the mouth that he had 
kissed in his dreams, she asked in a rasping voice: 

“Why won't you hire a hall, you big dope?” 

The head and shoulders on which Sam had lav- 
ished a world of worship were withdrawn. He had 
seen that lotus mouth so distorted as to deprive him 
of every desire to see it again. The voice of his dreams 
had been violated in her vulgar utterance. The great 
love that had inspired him to song and posey was 
decapitated with the guillotinish descent of the sash 
in the window from which she had hurled at him the 
pail of ashes. 

Sam extricated himself from the mess of his bap- 
tism. His love was gone. Hate, its twin brother, had 
supplanted it. From this day on, he determined, he 
would be an agnostic. He had read that term, agnos- 
tic. That’s being something real. He will affect a 
questioning attitude. 

No, a derisive pose, that will suit him better. 
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Therefore he will be a cynic, not an agnostic. There 
was that about the agnostic that had to do with re- 
ligion. A cynic is better. One could be a cynic on any 
subject, material or spiritual. Spiritual or material, 
these, too, had come out of a good book. Settled. He 
was now a cynic. 

He will mock, mock at the world and get from 
life all that it has to give, and at no cost to himself. 
This, thought Sam fleetingly, might also be inter- 
preted as the philosophy of a grafter, but he chased 
this intrusion from his mind. As for Keats and Shel- 
ley—cry babies! 

Sam was strolling down Clinton street, armored in 
his brand new cynical frame of mind when, as he 
approached Columbia Hall, he heard the strains of the 
wedding march from Lohengrin, known to the East 
Side as “Here Comes the Bride.” 

“Fools,” he muttered. ‘‘A couple of fools,’ and 
he laughed a little cynical laugh. 

It occurred to him that he would like to witness 
the marriage ceremony and gloat, gloat over the vic- 
tims of the stupid proceedings. A satisfying contempt 
for all involved in this wedding glowed within him, 
a contempt finely shaded, such as only a first class 
cynic may know. 

“All women are alike—no good,” he assured hig- 
self. “And fellows that marry them are crazy,” sage- 
ly. His own affair seemed so satisfyingly far away. 

In this frame of mind, Sam encountered his old 
pal Moishke. The boys had drifted apart in recent 
months. Beginning his education years later than his 
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pal, Sam was swept away by his books and clung to 
them night and day. Moishke was still a shipping clerk 
downtown and spent his evenings in the company of 
other young men in and about Bindelman’s coffee 
and cake lunch room. He read no books. 

While Sam floundered in the paths of higher learn- 
ing, Moishke pursued anything that offered an eve- 
ning’s fun. Their meeting proved that the boys were 
still very fond of one another. 

“Hello Moishke.” 

“Hello Sammy. Why do you look so worried?” 

Sam removed the look of the cynic, as if he were 
removing a holiday derby, to be reserved for future 
use. 

‘“Moishke,” began Sam, much as if he were again 
outlining one of their childhood schemes, ‘‘Moishke, 
I must go to a wedding.” 

“Sure, Sammy, let’s go.” 

“But I don’t know anyone that’s getting married.” 

It was now Moishke who had a definite idea as 
to how things could be accomplished. 

“You don’t have to,” he replied. “To what kind 
of a wedding do you want to go, hightone with full 
dress suit or without?” 

“T’ve got no full dress suit,” replied Sam, in admi- 
ration of Moishke for his acquaintance with full dress 
parties. 

“Neither have I. But we can hire full dress suits 
for two dollars by Shapiro.” 

“I know that. No I want to go to a plain wedding. 
You know somebody?” 
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“No. I know nobody; but I know a couple of halls 
where it must be weddings. It always is on Tuesday 
night, just like on a Saturday or a Sunday.” 

“But how will we go?” pressed Sam, puzzled. 

“We will go, just like the fellows always go. You 
pick out a hall where there’s a wedding, pay a quarter 
hat check and you're at the wedding.” 

“But what if no one knows you and you get put 
out?” 

“You don’t get put out,” sagely replied Moishke. 
“The girl’s family never knows if you're a relation of 
the groom and the groom thinks you are a relation of 
the girl. Then if you’re a good dancer, being there are 
always more girls than fellows at weddings, the girls 
are glad to dance with you and sometimes a Jane will 
hold on to you the whole evening, so that even if you 
should nearly be getting caught, they will think you 
are the girl’s escort.” 

“All right, then, let’s go,” replied Sam, convinced. 

Sam so much enjoyed the first wedding reception 
and supper attended under Moishke’s guidance, that 
not once during the entire evening, did he remember 
to be a cynic. 

This wedding party, in time, made of Sam the East 
Side’s leading wedding crasher. 

Though the days saw Sam an apathetic guardian 
of the younger Posternock children, over whom he 
kept a casual supervisory eye while he read his be- 
loved books, the evenings found him in attendance 
at some neighborhood wedding party in a dance hall. 

His nightly specialty was henceforth the attending 
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of wedding parties to which he had not been in- 
vited. He walked up to the hat-checking window, paid 
the twenty-five cent charge and mingled with the 
other guests, generally having a very good time. Sam 
attended twelve weddings the first month, May, when 
weddings are not so numerous. Sometimes Moishke 
accompanied him; but the tables were turned. It was 
now Sam who directed the way to the feasts which 
he ascertained in advance would be most worth while. 
Sam became proficient as a dancer which made him 
a desirable ballroom companion for any young woman 
shy an escort. 

Allen Street’s Waterhead was soon as much at 
home at weddings underwritten by strangers as he 
had been on the tenement roof. There were swell 
affairs of which he got advance information. These 
he attended attired de rigour, out of Shapiro’s stock 
of full dress suits. 

His technique as a wedding crasher showed amaz- 
ing improvement. Now, after paying his quarter, Sam 
nonchalantly walked the length of the hall to the 
dais on which, at all ghetto weddings, the bride is 
enthroned. Casually, he congratulated her and, if she 
were pretty, implanted a kiss on her carmined lips. 
The kiss is a privilege accorded all guests and Sam 
felt himself a full-fledged guest the moment he slap- 
ped down his two bits before the individual in the 
booth at the door. 

The groom mixes with the guests while the bride 
remains rooted to her throne chair until the mar- 
riage ceremony is performed. This precluded the com- 
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paring of notes between bride and groom until Sam 
had attached himself to a young woman minus an 
escort. He became that escort. 

In time, Sam became so bold that, following the 
ceremony, he took matters in hand for the “grand” 
march to supper. Every ghetto wedding has a ‘‘grand”’ 
march and Sam became an expert marcher. He could 
lead the winding queue from single formation into 
fours and then eights and back again to single file 
without hitch or mishap. 

Sam was so vain of this accomplishment that he 
affected an air of arrogant tolerance of guests, uncles, 
aunts, cousins and even bride and groom. He now 
walked through the streets with a dignity befitting a 
leader of his fellows. It was this new dignity that 
caused him to pass with supercilious disdain, on’ the 
tenement stairway, Marcia Shimkin, the girl who had 
heaped ashes and humiliation upon him from the 
fire escape on the floor above. 

Sam passed the girl, his head in the air, and roused 
in her a longing to strangle him. In fact, she later 
assured Benny Fineberg, her betrothed, that he would 
rise in her esteem if some day he would batter the 
huge head of that fresh kid downstairs. But Benny 
was a peace-loving chap and laughed the matter off. 

But to Sam his estate as a factor at the East Side’s 
weddings was not to be laughed at. Bridegrooms, 
grateful for his efforts, now bestowed upon him the 
honor of reading the usual imaginary telegrams from 
prominent persons. This gained for him a place at the 
head of the supper table, with bride and groom. Sam 
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gloried in this position of eminence. He developed 
poise and eloquence that gave him a reputation akin 
to that of a local Depew or Choate. The limelight be- 
came as necessary to Sam at night as were his books 
by day. 

Sam even earned a little money on the side by his 
avocation, begun, let it be remembered, as a cynic. 
He was no longer a poet. Even his reading in- 
dicated this. Sam was getting a rake-off from local 
taxicab drivers. His controlling activities at weddings 
saw him entrusted with the task of engaging for bride 
and groom the cab that was to whisk them off at the 
height of the party (after all the presents had been 
inventoried, of course) on the honeymoon. 

Sam’s influence at weddings was known to these 
toilers of the night who look to gala gatherings for 
their earnings. They were only too glad to give a por- 
tion of their fees to him. In time, Sam got a commis- 
sion from every cabby that pulled away from a wed- 
ding at which he was a guest. 

One day the East Side’s leading wedding crasher 
was tipped off to a swell affair scheduled at Lin- 
coln Hall. A cab man, whose business it was to haunt 
the vicinity of the dance halls of the district, had said 
to Sam: 

“There is gonna be more than 500 people to this 
wedding and everyone rides. All full dress, too.” 

“Who is it?” 

“I don’t know. Some fellow what’s got lots money 
is marrying a poor Jane and his old man is putting 
up for the racket.” 
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Sam waited on Meyer Shapiro. Shapiro was an 
institution on the East Side for many years. His suc- 
cessor is still in business, Meyer having retired. Thou- 
sands of brides, thousands of grooms and their more 
numerous relations have paraded in supper marches 
in finery borrowed from him for a fee. A swell wed- 
ding always meant a rush of business for Meyer and 
this day he was unusually busy. 

“T want the best full dress suit, with tails and 
stripes on the pants for tonight,” ordered Sam. “Give 
me, also, a silk vest, like a V in front, and a new shirt 
bosom, it should look like a whole shirt; and with a 
black tie, it shouldn’t have on it powder spots from the 
barber shop.” 

Sam was quite a customer, but never had he been 
so fastidious in the choice of an outfit as on this day. 
The wedding crasher was promised an outfit fit for a 
groom. 

Sam was so anxious to make an impression at this 
swell wedding that through the day he dwelt on bon 
mots he would spill when, eventually, would be thrust 
upon him the honor of reading the telegrams. He 
also evolved a series of intricate manoeuvers for the 
supper march which, of course, none but he would 
lead. Then would come the commissions from the 
cab men. There awaited him, of a certainty, no less 
than twenty dollars in commissions, with a good time 
at a swell wedding thrown in. 

For this affair Sam dressed at Shapiro's. Several 
minor defects in the suit needed correcting and the 
tailor agreed to send him forth faultlessly attired. 
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Freshly barbered, with an A number 1 haircut, 
round in the back, meticulously outfitted, even to the 
white cotton gloves, Sam stepped up to the hat check 
window. Airily, he slapped down a dollar bill and 
was gratified to observe that he received only fifty 
cents, instead of the usual seventy-five cents, in 
change. 


“This IS a swell wedding,” he assured himself. 
“Fifty cents hat check!” 


Sam started on his studiedly indifferent march 
across the ballroom floor. He was, of course, directing 
his steps toward the bride who, he knew without look- 
ing, sat alone on the dais. The professional ingratiat- 
ing smirk preceding the pursing of the lips for the 
usual osculatory toll, was in the process of being born 
on his face. 


In the meantime, he looked slyly about for a lone 
young woman to whom he might fasten. His presence 
at this swell wedding must not be questioned. The 
bride was the least of his concerns, though the dic- 
tates of long practice forbade that he overlook the 
formality of the kiss. 

The babel of voices ceased as he entered the ball- 
room. Sam was accustomed to being greeted by re- 
spectful silence and accepted the sudden quiet as a 
tribute to himself. For, was he not the greatest march 
director of all time? And yet, the hush that fell upon 
the guests, standing in groups, differed from that to 
which he was accustomed. Sam looked about him 
and observed that all eyes were directed at the bride, 
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though some eyes shifted to himself and back again 
to the bride. 

He was, by now, a long distance from the foyer 
door and less than ten feet from the throne. 

The noted march director focused his gaze upon the 
lady on the throne and two familiar eyes, eyes that 
had looked steadily into his own once before, were 
concentrated in a fixed stare upon himself. A goddess 
of vengeance seemed this bride as she stared malev- 
olently at him, her brow encircled by a wreath of 
orange blossoms. Her left hand, encased in a long 
white glove, was pointing in the direction of the exit 
door. 

Same stopped on his heels. Two synthetically ruby 
lips were twisted in a snarl and from the side of the 
mouth, there came in a familiar rasping voice the 
command: “Get out of here, you big dope. Get out!” 

’Twas the voice of the ash-thrower, the phantom 
charmer. 
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Sam POSTERNOCK’S career as an unbidden wed- 
ding guest was closed. He was again thrown on his 
own resources for relief from boredom. The boys 
and girls among whom he had been reared, now ma- 
tured, seemed to sense more than ever the dividing 
line between themselves and this creature of mis- 
chance. 

Even as he was made to feel unwelcome in the 
store, near Alter, the one kindly disposed member 
of the family, he was now made to feel in the way 
at the social gatherings of the Posternock children. 

His undesirability as a participant in the house 
parties was emphasized repeatedly since that even- 
ing when he was introduced as a friend by his foster- 
sister, Manye. And now, with the termination of the 
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hours of forgetfulness at the weddings, Sam was very 
lonely. 

Although he had lost all feeling for Goldie, even 
such as he knew in their childhood friendship, Sam 
often thought of this girl whose origin was so much 
like his own. Moishke and he frequently talked of 
their pal, leader of the band that had enlivened the 
street. 

Moishke had seen the girl on a number of occa- 
sions, it developed. 

“The last time I saw her she was going around 
with Joe Burns, the gambler. He seemed to have her 
bull-dozed. I saw them at a dance of the Reilly Club 
and he was telling her to cut out her crying. The way 
he said it, made her quit on the spot, like he owned 
hee.” 

This tale of Goldie’s tears saddened Sam. Almost 
ten years since he had seen her; strange that he should 
_ be concerned over the sorrows of a woman so long 

out of sight. Yet he was sad, this sentimental Water- 
head, and he harbored a secret longing to find her 
and ease her sorrow, as he had that day outside the 
school house. 

“Where is she? Where do you think I can find 
her?” 

“Aw, leave her alone. She can’t be any good if 
she’s got anything to do with that bird; although 
she was looking better than ever. I'll bet she wouldn’t 
even know you.” 

Sam agreed with the last observation. Yet, as his 
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loneliness increased, the desire for even a glimpse of 
Goldie grew. 

“An outsider just like me, poor little kid,’ he con- 
cluded. Always as a poor little sobbing kid, he thought 
of her. The melancholy in his heart shut out memo- 
ries of her as a fighting amazon. 

But it was decreed that the meeting of Goldie 
with her childhood ¢onsoler be postponed. Life held 
many experiences for Sam before he was to meet her 
again and fate had not yet finished with her. 

The old friendship between Sam and Moishke was 
revived. This friendship was bolstered by a sympathy 
and understanding that made their meeting worth- 
while to Moishke, more than to Sam. The latter was 
encouraging his old disciple in mischief to take a 
greater interest in books. 

“Why don’t you take a course?” Sam urged. “Go 
to one of the preparatory schools on East Broadway; 
get your regent’s points and become something, a 
doctor or a lawyer. I'll help you. I know a lot, 
Moishke, and I have lots of books.”’ 

Moishke eventually accepted this advice. Sam again 
became his guide and mentor, but this time along 
radically different lines. 

“I’m going to become a politician,” Sam confided 
to him. “I can make good speeches and some day 
we'll both be big men.” 

The young men joined the local political club, os- 
tensibly headed by Mike Reilly, but really controlled 
by the long strings that led to the office of John Stone. 
But while the other hangers-on loafed the hours away 
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at cards, Sam and Moishke used the clubrooms for 
study or for the conferences during which they plan- 
ned and schemed for that day when they would be 
great men. 

A short time after they became members of the 
organization, a dinner was given the standard bearer. 
This event was in celebration of Reilly’s appointment 
to a minor commissionership in the city service. Sam 
and Moishke, as became future greats, each raised 
four dollars and were among the guests. 

The boys listened to the speeches made by the men 
on the dais and Sam confided to his pal that he could 
deliver a better address than any of them. 

“Tl bet you could,” declared Moishke with the 
old loyalty, “You always was smart, even when you 
couldn’t read.” 

Sam’s heart was warmed by this confidence in his 
prowess. 

“You know, Moishke?” 
“What, Waterhead?” lapsing into oe old nick- 
name. 

“We ought to go to lots of dinners like this. That’s 
how we'll meet big men.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Moishke, “There is Joe 
Burns, Goldie’s fellow over there.” 

Joe held down a seat at the guest table, between a 
former candidate for Mayor and an assistant district 
attorney. 

“Yeh, he’s got lots of pull,” continued Moishke, 
“Thieves and gamblers always have more pull than 
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the rank and file of honest people. They make it their 
business to have it.” 

Sam longed to get up and denounce this Joe Burns 
for the tears that he had wrung from Goldie. But it 
occurred to him that he didn’t know the girl. The 
memory of her outside the schoolhouse remained 
to him. She had dark hair, that flew in the breeze as a 
peddler or junk man chased her at the head of her 
band; she had beautiful even teeth and deep dark 
eyes. He now remembered the look in those eyes the 
day he met her as she came out of the livery stable. 
He turned to other things but another remark from 
Moishke recalled him to thoughts of Goldie. 

“There’s Frank.” 


“What Frank, the hearse driver?”’ asked Sam, won- 
dering what he was doing at a swell political dinner. 

‘He hasn’t been a hearse driver for a long time. 
Frank Cunningham is in solid with the big fellow and 
they say he will some day run for some big job.” 

Sam didn’t recognize in the benevolent, well 
groomed man of sixty the coarse patron of Mrs. 
Gitlovitz’s brothel. And yet it was he, he realized, 
now that he looked more closely at the man one seat 
removed from the right of the guest of honor, 

“Sure,” continued Moishke, “he’s here for the big 
boss. ““He’s going to make a speech as his representa- 
tive.” 

Sam felt a wavering in his ambition to shine as a 
politician. But this was only for a moment. 


“If those ignorant low lifes can get somewhere,” 
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he told himself, “I can, too. And Moishke will help 
me. 

And then and there Sam devised the first step in his 
proposed rise. 

Homeward bound, Sam outlined this plan to his 
pal. 

“You know, Moishke,” he began, “we ought to 
give for me a dinner.” 

“A dinner?” 

“Yes, a dinner.” 

“For what?” asked Moishke amazed. 

“Well, I could then make speeches and you could 
make money, maybe enough for your tuition fee and 
books in school and everyone would have a good 
time.” 

“But how a dinner, by what excuse?” 

“Listen,” and Moishke knew, as in the old days, 
that the thing was as good as done. “Listen.” 

“You know Kaufman in Parksville?” 

“The boarding house?” 

“Sure, that’s him.” 

“He was in Moscovitz’s restaurant yesterday and 
when I told him I was never in the mountains, had 
never even crosssed the Hudson River, he said if I 
wanted a job with him as a waiter, then I could see 
the mountains.” 

“So what?” 

‘So what? There are two jobs, one for you and one 
for me. And Kaufman tells me that lots of college 
boys take jobs like that and make good money from 
tips and have a good time besides.” 
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“But what has that to do with a dinner to you?” 

“What? Yesterday and the day before and the day 
before that, almost every evening, there was a dinner 
given here for some fellow going to Europe. He got 
the dinner not because he is anybody, or is ever going 
to be anybody, like you and I, but because he’s got 
enough money to go to Europe.” 

“So.” 

“So?” Some of them when they aren’t going further 
than Jersey City find themselves someone to work up 
a dinner in their honor. It’s nobody’s business that 
I’m going to be a waiter by Kaufman. Some day I'll 
be a real somebody.” 

LOU Den) 

“And you, too, will be somebody.” 

“But how, a dinner?” 

“Well, all you have to do is to tell a couple of 
fellows in the club you want to give a dinner to one 
of the boys that’s going to Europe and the rest is 
easy.” 

“How is it easy,” persisted Moishke, who knew 
that in this way alone would he get the thorough 
explanation which he knew Sam could give. 

“It is easy because they will charge three dollars 
for a ticket per person. They will pay Moscovitz a 
dollar; with another dollar they will pay for the print- 
ing and for the present for the guest. The other dollar 
they will keep, sharing with you.” 

The thing was clear. The matter of his tuition fee 
had been tormenting Moishke. Sam, it was apparent, 
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was less concerned over the dinner in his honor than 
over that fee. Moishke could see that. 

“But all you'll get,” he retorted loyally, “is a cheap 
watch for maybe twenty or thirty dollars.” 

“Moishke, don’t be a fool. What do I care for the 
watch? Without the inscription that will come on it, 
I wouldn’t give a damn. Besides, I'll be allowed to 
make a speech, the principal speech just like a guest 
of honor and when I make that speech they will know 
that even if I am a Waterhead, I am somebody that 
they must look out for.” 

And that night Sam lay awake smarting at the 
thought that Frank Cunningham, the bestial hearse 
driver, the Frank with the heavy loose lips from which 
dripped tobacco juice and saliva, was now a potent 
political figure. 

Sam’s assertion that there were always available 
those who would profit financially by a dinner given 
in honor of some other proved correct. In less than a 
week, a committee of three club members, each in- 
tent on a share of the profits, was arranging a dinner 
in honor of Samuel W. Posternock. The “W,” though 
none but Moishke knew it, stood for Waterhead and 
had been appropriated because a middle initial looked 
good on the printed menu card. 

The Honorable Samuel W. Posternock, according 
to a notice mailed to the members of the Reilly Club 
and to local storekeepers on the club letterhead, was 
a fellow member who was embarking for Europe 
where he proposed to offer his poems and essays to 
foreign academicians. 
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It was recalled about the club house that Sam was 
always to be seen with several important looking 
volumes in hand; that he rarely joined in the general 
discussion; that once when he had, he delivered an 
amazing talk on the descent of man that was better 
even than the moving picture by that fellow Darbey 
or Darwing. 

Nowhere in the world is the populace so respectful 
of scholarship as in the ghetto, and here was a scholar 
with an international flavor. 

Joe Burns, friend of a member of the committee, 
put himself down for five tickets. 

“Tt’s kind of hard on a guy what is trying to make 
a honest dollar to be paying for tickets all the time,” 
he had said, “but put me down, put me down, I'll 
bring some friends and we'll make it a good time.” 

That word of the dinner did not get to the Poster- 
nock family was due entirely to the fact that the club 
was on Second Avenue and this street was a world 
apart from the Allen Street area, though but a few 
blocks away. Even if the Posternocks had heard of a 
dinner to one Samuel W. Posternock, who of them 
would have believed that Sam the Waterhead and the 
globe-trotting savant were one? 

Reilly, the standard bearer, consented to act as 
toastmaster. The guests, with Sam in the place of 
honor, numbered more than 300. The committee was 
happy, the three in charge, including Moishke, having 
a surplus of $400, which would give each more than 
$130 for his labors. 

It was on Moishke’s insistence that one of the 
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honorable committee purchased a very fine solid gold 
time piece as a gift for Sam, to be presented by the 
toastmaster just before Sam was to make his address. 

The watch had cost fifty dollars, and was worth 
four times that sum. That a bill of sale didn’t come 
with it was due to the fact that the watch had left 
its previous owner without that individual’s knowl- 
edge or consent. Sam, of course, knew nothing of this; 
nor did Moishke. The latter had heard that John 
Peters was adept at making advantageous purchases 
of watches, rings and other costly trinkets. 

Peters knew where he could buy “‘schlang,” a term 
for goods whose origin could not bear scrutiny. 

Reilly, the club leader, eyed Sammy closely as the 
guests sat down to the dinner. 

‘“He’s darn young, but he must have a good head 
on him. I’ll bet he’ll come in handy for the big boss. 
Better tell John about him.” 

Reilly did tell Stone of Sam. But it was well that 
Sam knew nothing about it at the moment. He was 
composing himself for the speech that he knew he 
would be called upon to make. So much was he con- 
cerned with his oration, that he heard few of the laud- 
atory things said about himself by the other speakers, 
most of whom looked upon their honored guest for 
the first time, and knew nothing of him. 

A big toad in this small puddle, Joe Burns was pre- 
vailed upon to make a few remarks. The gambling 
king, very self-conscious, had said: 

“T ain’t a speaker. I’m just trying to make a honest 
dollar, trying to get along. But I am for any guy what 
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will go out in the world and show them foreigners 
that we get fellers what can make good anywhere.” 

Joe was applauded at this point and, therefore, 
confused. 

“And, and, so long as a guy like him, (pointing 
his thumb at Sam) is going to show them foreigners 
what we can do, making a honest dollar or, or any- 
thing then I’m for hin.” 

Mote applause and more confusion for Joe. But 
here Joe tried to laugh his embarrassment off. 

‘Ha, ha”, he resumed, lamely and with weakening 
voice, “ha, ha. And I’m for my little friend over 
here,” and forgetting his little friend’s name, took a 
chance, ‘Danny Paterno, Yes, Danny Paterno. Me for 
him. And...” 

Here came a meaning wink. 

“And, when this party is over, Sam, Sam... ”, he 
new recalled the name, “Sam can drop around to my 
little place where there’s a few nice little gals and the 
best won't be too good for him.” 

At the word “‘gals,” Sam felt a stab at the heart. 

The word recalled Goldie who was last seen with 
this pompus, overbearing bully who was doing him 
honor. Sam wanted to shout, to tell him to go to 
hell; that he desired no honors from such as he, when 
a messenger boy bobbed up before him telegram in 
hand. 

Who could be sending him telegrams? Sam was 
startled. His hand trembled as he opened the envelope 
and read: 

“Sorry to hear you are leaving for Europe. Alter 
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Posternock must have loosened up. Don’t worry 
about me. Got two other waiters—Kaufman, Parks- 
ville.” 

Sam’s world came to an end. Where will he go 
now? His head was in a whirl as Reilly made the talk 
which concluded with the presentation of the watch 
and a request for a few words from the guest of 
honor, the Honorable Samuel W. Posternock. 

Sam spoke his thanks, but it was not the speech that 
he had rehearsed for two weeks. Kaufman’s message, 
“Got two other waiters’, meant ruin to him. 

“The poor kid is stage frightened”, Reilly com- 
mented and the guest was generally forgiven his short- 
comings as an orator. “Yeh, none of them writers can 
talk, none.” ; 

Moishke alone guessed that something had gone 
wrong, that Sam’s poor speech was not a case of stage 
fright. He knew, having seen Sam in action at wed- 
dings, that Sam was not susceptible to fear before an 
audience. 

Moishke helped Sam make an early and unnoticed 
getaway and was handed the message from Kaufman. 

“Now where will I go? What will I do? I'll get 
mobbed if the gang sees me in the neighborhood.” 

“You are going away,” calmly replied Moishke, 
‘Sust like you said you were. I got $133 from the din- 
ner, I got forty more saved up. You take it. You got 
the watch, but you can’t hock that not knowing how 
Peters might a bought it; but you got enough.” 

Sam knew the sacrifice that his pal was offering. 
He realized how much the proposed course in the 
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prep school meant to Moishke, his future, perhaps. 
Sammy refused. 

“Tl stay home’, he declared. “I'll stay in the house 
and read, and mind Abie Number Two and Little 
Fannie, giving them their grub when they come in 
from school. I’ll go back to being a housemaid for a 
couple of months.” 

Moishke argued but Sam stayed. He stayed and 
endured the humiliations that the young men and 
women at home, in whose side he was a thorn, heaped 
upon him. 

Sam might have done as so many other boys have 
done before him, taken to the open road, gone to a 
distant city. The old Sam, Allen street’s Waterhead, 
would have done just that, but the Sam whose enet- 
gies had been finding their outlet in a desire, rather 
than in an effort, to rise above the position of family 
outcast, was stunned. 

He stuck to the confines of the Posternock home 
until his spirit was further broken by the taunts and 
jibes of the children. 

As predicted by Moishke Saltzman, there remained 
to Sam only the watch out of all the anticipation, plan- 
ning and hope centered in the dinner. He had failed 
as an orator and this caused him great sorrow. There 
remained the inscription on the watch: “To our hon- 
ored fellow member, Samuel W. Posternock.’’ He 
longed to show this off, but there was none to whom 
he could do this, only strangers who meant nothing 
to him. The Posternocks would have howled in de- 
rision. 
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“Well, maybe some day’, he concluded, ‘‘my 
children will be proud of the honor paid me.” 

That the honor was won by fraud and deceit an- 
noyed Sam, but some day he would attain the status 
presumed to be his at the time it had been given him. 
And it was a lovely watch, worthy of being offered for 
respectful scrutiny. 

Sam took a trip one Sunday morning, traveling 
a roundabout route, with the hope of exhibiting his 
cherished possession to his old friend, Herschel Luf- 
tig. But on arriving at the burial ground, he learned 
that the sexton hadn’t been around for some days, 
that he was busy in some new undertaking. Sam stole 
back to the house to avoid being seen by fellow club 
members. He returned home disconsolate. _ : 

Sam might have turned to Alter Posternock for the 
admiration that he craved, and it wasn’t just admira- 
tion. He hungered for a word of approval from some 
one whom he loved. This meant much to the boy who 
was made to feel, almost constantly, that he, his very 
life, was futile. 
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Sam FAILED of having a meeting with Alter 
Posternock. The old man was distressingly busy. In 
fact, during the past ten days, Sam learned, Alter had 
been inaccessible even to Yenta. The merchant had 
shut himself in his office and was engaged in some 
mysterious business of which his attorney, Henry 
Spiegelman, alone ,had knowledge. 

Alter, it will be remembered, could neither read 
nor write. Of late this shortcoming had been causing 
him considerable embarrassment. His business had 
reached such proportions that it became imperative 
that he achieve, at least, the ability to sign his name. 

There were transactions running into the many 
thousands of dollars in which checks must be passed. 
But Alter had no check account. He was sensitive over 
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having it known that he couldn’t even sign his name 
and he scorned to resort to the conventional cross that 
others utilized as the legal substitute for a signature. 
But there was no alternative now, the business de- 
manded a checking account. 

Spiegelman advised him to invest one of his chil- 
dren with a power of attorney, for the signing of 
checks, and Alter replied: 

“One father can look after thirteen children, but 
thirteen children can’t look after one father. As long 
as I got the money, I will look after them. As soon as 
they should get the money, even good children like 
mine, nobody will have anything.” 

Posternock no longer sold to housewives. He was 
a wholesaler, disposing of his wares to sidewalk mer- 
chants in wholesale lots. While many of his trade, like 
himself, were compelled to manage without check ac- 
counts, there were large mill men selling to Alter who 
looked askance at his practice of paying in crisp one- 
dollar bills. 

Alter was closeted behind the locked door of his 
office confronted with what seemed the most absorb- 
ing task of his life. He was learning to sign his name. 
The hand that never had held pen or pencil, proved 
stubborn. A school teacher, engaged to help Alter, 
came from that office each evening wan and wilted. 

“You can even teach a horse how to dance’, he 
murmured again and again, “but this .. . !, and he 
threw up his hands. 

Two weeks passed before Alter could even form the 
characters that spelled out his name. Two weeks of 
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nerve racking toil, were these and even then, there 
were several breaks so that the name Posternock ap- 
peared to be two or three distinct names instead of 
one. 

“The pen skids”, Alter would exclaim in apology 
to his instructor. ‘ ‘Maybe we should get another kind 
ink what ain’t so slippery?” 

Alter developed quite a lisp in his speech. His 
tongue seemed an indispensable aid to his chyro- 
graphic attack. So soon as he took pen in hand, that 
tongue leaped outward, curling to the left side of his 
mouth and was gripped by the teeth. The more intense 
his effort at writing, the deeper bit the teeth, so that 
at the end of two weeks Alter’s tongue was swollen. 

“T’m getting diphtheria from writing’, he vowed. 

Twenty days of this and Alter could write his name, 
but only in such proportion as to make his new ac- 
complishment of no practical value. He needed the 
space afforded by a classroom blackboard for that first 
completed signature spun from his pen. Besides, the 
blots, dropped by the wayside, almost drowned out 
the huge scrawl. 

Though quite proud of himself, Alter was com- 
pelled to admit that he could do as well with a kalso- 
mining brush. He continued to practice. 

The man paid little heed to his business through- 
out this time. He was no more attentive to his affairs 
during the week devoted to reducing the size of the 
signature. In the fourth week, however, Alter was 
able to get the signature on a ten-inch line, and was 
elated . 
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He took up with his attorney the question of a 
bank. Spiegelman, of course, was concerned with the 
stability of the institution. Alter took a different view 
of the matter. He said: 

“A bank is a bank. They’re all big banks today. 
Besides, I don’t have to put all my money in one 
bank.” 

“That’s true,” conceded Spiegelman. 

“Well, then if that’s true, what I need is not the 
bank with the nicest building, or the richest bank, but 
the bank what is got the most room on the check 
blanks for the name.” 

Spiegelman undertook to find this bank, provided 
he was reasonably satisfied as to its stability. But the 
best that he could do was to find an institution whose 
vouchers offered a four-inch space for the name of the 
maker of the check. 

Alter again locked himself in the office and resumed 
his practice of penmanship. But no matter how much 
he tried, he couldn’t manage to get the full name into 
the space designated for the purpose. He used up a 
book of several hundred blanks before he could get 
even half the fifteen letters in his name on the dotted 
line. 

“When will you begin using checks?” Spiegelman 
asked. 

‘When I’m ready, not before’, snapped Alter. “In 
the same time the money is bringing interest ain’t it? 
Let it stay the while in the saving bank.” 

Alter stuck to his task of mastering his peripatetic 
pen. It was futile. He improved, yes, but this was no 
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case for mere improvement, and a name with the last 
four letters trailing off on the table top was no name 
at all for his purposes. Alter couldn’t squeeze the 
n-o-c-k, into the line on the check. 

“IT can make them, alright, but they don’t stay 
where I want them.” 

The table surface was covered with the disobedient 
characters, swimming in ink. 

The short period devoted to education proved 
Alter’s contention that he alone could run his business. 
There piled up a number of business snarls which 
found him with a dozen formidable creditors on his 
mind and doorstep. 

The yard goods merchant sent for his attorney. 

“Tt’s no use,” he told Spiegelman, “it’s no use. I 
will never be able to get the whole name on the check; 
and in one more week my business will be ruined if 
I don’t commence looking after it.” 

Spiegelman here revealed what lawyers are for. 

“Why should you worry? If you can’t get the whole 
name on your checks, get on only what you can.” 

“Like a hen without a tail?” retorted Alter, “What 
do you mean what I can? My trouble is what I can’t.” 

“That's what you say. But if you ask me, Poster is 
any time a better name than Posternock, and Paster 
will be even yet better,” added the lawyer. “Instead of 
Alter Posternock, that sounds like something to eat, 
like pastrami, you can call yourself Paster, a hightone 
American name. It will be even better for your busi- 
ness.” 

Alter had no particular affection for the heritage 
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left him by his parents, their family name. As near as 
he could remember, there was never anyone of that 
name who was not an unfortunate like himself—until 
Yenta had come into his life. 

“Well, what do you say?” urged his attorney. 

“T say it is fine. I say it will maybe be better for 
my children. I say that every Posternock what I ever 
knew in our family was a hard luck. The name was 
like a curse.” 

But there were more than the mere court proceed- 
ings to contend with in the plan suggested by his 
counsel. Word that Alter Posternock intended to 
change his name to Paster quickly spread in the trade 
and the twelve brand new creditors swooped upon 
him. 

He sent for Spiegelman. 

“You see I had right? For so many years, I’m in 
business for cash and I never had for a cent trouble. 
Here comes for a couple weeks I didn’t pay bills, and 
they are here already, like wolves to eat my meat from 
my bones.” 

“Tt will be all right,” the attorney assured him. 

“Yeh? How? When I told Warshawsky, the crook, 
what does with me a hundred thousand dollars a year 
business, that I will pay him a check next week, he 
answers me: “You always used to pay cash. Now all 
of a sudden you are changing your name and talking 
about checks. It ain’t kosher.” 

“So I took a handful money and paid him and told 
him to go out from my place. It’s bad enough he 
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was the only one giving me four percent off for cash, 
but what will I do with the others?” 

“Tll attend to the others,” replied Spiegelman, 
confidently. 

He sent forthwith for the remaining creditors and 
laid the details of the situations before them. 

‘“Rememebr,” he concluded, “I have been your 
lawyer or otherwise done business with most of you | 
when you first started and I know a few things.” 

Sol Levine, of Levine Brothers and Terris, respond- 
ed, summing up for his firm and the others. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “Now we know it’s nothing 
the matter. Didn’t we all have the same trouble with 
this signing business?” 

“You did,” emphatically agreed lawyer Spiegel 
man. This phase of the incident was thus closed and 
Alter was grateful. But if Alter thought that this was 
the end of the affair he was mistaken. He reckoned 
without his children, also without Allen Street. The 
street jeered at the new, high-sounding name affected 
by their old neighbors. 

“Funny,” remarked Mrs. Levinson to an audience 
in the butcher shop, ‘“‘as soon as they get rich even 
their names ain’t good enough for them. The next 
thing we will hear that he is cutting off his beard,” 
as if that, too, were a matter for public concern. 

The change of name pleased Alter’s children im- 
mensely, particularly the girls. Now that the father 
had rid them of the foreign family name, they pro- 
posed to do a little changing on their own account. 
Big Fannie was named Phonecia; Celia changed to 
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Cecilia; Dora was now Dolores; Phillip added an “‘e”’ 
to his name thus, Phillipe; Benny culled an idea from 
the name on a cafeteria and was now Barmore; Freda 
became Fidelis; Manye liked Mirabelle and became 
Mirabelle on the spot. 

There was trouble between the two Abies, Number 
One and Two. The boys had been talking it over and 
each claimed that he was first to choose Aloysius. 
For a day it appeared that the numbered style of 
nomenclature would be continued by this pair until 
Abie Number Two read the name Apperson on a 
trolley poster and ceded title in Aloysius to Abie 
Number One. Jake was modest and became James and 
Louis was satisfied with Lionel. 

Sam, alone, attempted no change of name which 
was well, since to the family, even as to Allen Street, 
he would always remain Waterhead. 

Alter was irritated by the state of affairs. 

“It used to be a father and mother gave their chil- 
dren their names. Now it’s a new style. Maybe you 
will want to give me a new name?” 

“Sure,” retorted Dora, now Dolores. “We'll call 
you Alvin.” 

Alter was annoyed on several counts. 

“Now when I call Abie Number One, he answers 
me like a stone. I gotta remember his name is Al- 
wishes. And the other one, that Number Two, what 
kind name is that Applesauce? I’m ashamed from the 
neighbors with such names. It will take me a year 
learning them fancy names what they made them- 
selves. Now I know what they mean when they say 
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it’s a smart father that knows his own children. In 
hell should go Spiegelman with the check business.” 

Allen Street, of course, was having a good time at 
the expense of the family. Names were improvised 
jeeringly that were not at all complimentary to them. 
The street changed Posternock to suit itself and re- 
ferred to Alter and his as the Pascudnicks, which 
means “‘the filthy.” ” 

Alter and Yenta were unhappy, not even their 
wealth had come between them and their neighbors. 
Yet the change of name seemed to be resented. The 
children took up the street’s challenge and open war- 
fare followed. Sam alone stayed out of the fray, con- 
fined of course, to social ostracism bolstered by the 
making of offensive noises as a Posternock passed. 
Sam remained on the sidelines. Whatever change 
affected the family, he was still an outsider. The 
steadily growing rift between family and neighbors 
resulted in an ultimatum to the parents by the chil- 
dren that they would desert en masse unless Alter 
moved the home far from the ghetto. 

“To Riverside Drive,” they chorused. “You are 
rich. Why should we rot in the ghetto all our lives? 
Look how the Bloombergs live, and their store is half 
as big as yours.” 

The argument about the Bloombergs did not affect 
Alter. But when Fannie who scorned the name Phoen- 
ecia conferred upon her by the other girls, talked up, 
Alter listened patiently. 

“T don’t mind the noise here, I don’t mind any- 
thing,” she said. “But now that Phillip and Louis are 
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back with us, don’t think that they are entirely cured. 
Their maladies have been arrested, that’s all.” 

“That’s what the doctor said,” thought Alter, and 
Fannie continued. 

“Well, for their sake you ought to move to a 
healthier locality.” 

Alter asked for a little time. 

“Don’t let us be in a hurry to break away from the 
old home,” he pleaded. “A tree, no matter how 
strong, will suffer if torn up hastily, because some of 
the root will be left behind.” 

The moving was merely postponed. Fannie having 
taken the situation in hand, the others knew that they 
would have their way. The girl had little to say since 
her return from the war and the children knew that 
when she did, Alter lent a willing ear to her opinions. 

Her argument about the boys had the desired ef- 
fect. Alter’s life was still wrapped up in his family 
and their interests were his as in the days of poverty. 
Louis and Phillip outwardly were cured, Alter having 
spent freely to that end. The boys were now important 
aides in the Paster business. 

Fannie hadn’t overcome the sadness manifest on 
her return. She generally brooded and her hair, 
though she was only twenty-five years old, was rapid- 
ly turning gray. Alter showered gifts upon her, 
trinkets, gems, laces. These she accepted, smiling her 
thanks, and put away and they were not again seen. 

Then came the contretemps that hastened the day 
of departure from the Ghetto. 

An Italian, loafing on Forsythe Street, was at- 
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tracted to Manye, now a very attractive high school 
miss of seventeen. 

He was a handsome sporty looking young man, 
with malevolent eyes that would have been a warn- 
ing to any but a girl of Manye’s carefree nature. He 
flirted with the girl as she passed him one day and 
she, out of sheer mischief, responded with a saucy 
smile. For days the man dogged Manye’s footsteps. 
The girl was frightened at first, but his persuasive 
address won her over. 

He was one of a band through whose activities 
many a ghetto girl had been reduced to an entry in 
the missing persons records of the police department. 

Manye was charmed by his manner, entranced by 
his blue-black eyes; by his swanky attire and his smile 
that disclosed an even row of small white teeth. 

Tony Scarpione was the most admired and feared 
of men by the girls in Danceland, a tinselled hall 
where dances were held nightly. None dared refuse 
his curt invitation to dance when he asked for the 
favor. Most often he was independent of the girls 
who frequented the place, since he was generally ac- 
companied by some newcomer. 

There were whispers about the hall when Tony 
came upon the floor with a ‘kid that didn’t belong.” 

Manye didn’t belong, but didn’t know this. She 
knew after going out with Tony three times, that she 
loved him. Such is love at seventeen. 

There were moments when the young man showed | 
his teeth, as, for example, when he left her at their 
table to administer a surreptitious blow to a girl 
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whom he had won, enslaved and from whom he was 
now exacting a pimp’s revenue. Manye didn’t see the 
girl struck. The others had, and murmured to them- 
selves as they looked furtively towards Manye: 

“Poor kid.” This, a shrug of the shoulders, and 
they were through. All knew that Tony was not to be 
meddled with. The disfiguring slash on the face of 
Molly, coat room girl at the Inn, proved that. 

Alter was still debating whether he would move 
from the East Side. He was at the store late one even- 
ing, the boys having gone off to a banquet in the 
trade, when the younger Abie dashed into the store. 

“Papa,” he yelled, “Papa, a wop is trying to steal 
Mirabelle.”’ 

Alter rushed from the store, a feeling of imminent 
death clutching at his heart. He ran and staggered, 
Yenta at his heels. Before the house stood a taxicab. 
Alter continued desperately to his rooms. He fell, 
rather than walked, through the door, failing of 
dropping to the floor only because he brought up 
against the table. 

Tony was leaning against the chimney piece as 
Alter and Yenta entered. He was undisturbed by the 
arrival of the girl’s parents, disdaining in the brazen 
manner of his kind even to look at them. 

Manye was packing a bag. 

‘“Manyella, mine, what are you doing?” gasped 
the father. 

“My name’s Mirabelle—I’m going away,” she 
snapped, and continued with her packing. 

Alter looked about him, dazed. “Where is Fan- 
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nie, Celia?” as if they could help him were they pres- 
ent. He turned to Manye. ‘““With who, with what are 
you going—with that ’Talianer? Manyella, excuse 
me, I don’t want to anger you my child, I mean Mir- 
abella. You mean it?” 

The girl remained silent, still busy with her bag. 

“From who are you going, from your father, from 
the father that loves.you?” Alter’s voice trailed off 
in a tearful wail. 

“What are you crying about? He’s all right. He 
loves me and I love him.” 

“Come on, beat it kid,’ Tony spoke up for the 
first time. 

“Beat it, he says,’ Alter cried. “What kind talk is 
this, beat it. From who should she beat it? From 
me, from her father, who brung her up? Who worked 
that day she was born till he nearly died?” 

Manye paused in her packing. She had to. Yenta 
had grabbed the bag from her and planted herself at 
the door. 

“You will not get out from this house,” the woman 
announced. “Don’t you see you are killing your 
father?” 

At this Alter broke down, completely. He wept. 
He wailed so loud that the neighbors crowded the 
corridor. 

“Thirteen children I brung up,” he cried. ‘“Thir- 
teen children it will be by me till I die. Are you going 
to leave me, now?” 

Manye was in tears. Her determination to leave 
with Tony was weakening. While that young man 
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looked confidently on, almost indifferent to all that 
was going on about him, Manye made one more effort. 

“Give me that bag,” turning on Yenta. “You're 
nothing to me, anyhow—a-a-step-mother, that’s all.” 

Yenta loosed her grip on the bag. 

“For a stranger, a "Talianer, you tell me now, after 
so many years, I’m nothing, only a step-mother?”’ 

“He loves me,” stormed the girl. 

“Where is Fannie? Where is Fannie?” was all that 
Alter seemed able to say now. “Where is my daugh- 
ter, my little mother?” and Alter sank slowly to a 
chair. 

Tony, angered by the delay, clutched at Manye. 
“Aw come on, damn it.” 

Alter grasped at the girl’s skirt. 

“You won't go, you won't go,” he cried. “A ’Tal- 
ianer loves you, loves you more than your father? It 
can't be, it never could be. Look, Mister, you want 
money?” 

Alter, having always on him large sums with which 
he paid those who insisted on cash transactions, hauled 
out a crumpled wad of bills, “How much do you 
want,” he urged, “how much do you want to leave 
my child alone?” 

“Well,” replied Tony, a look of cupidity in his 
eyes, ‘I been going with this girl a long time. I spent 
lots of coin on her. I got a house furnished for her,” 
he lied, “I got a cab waiting even now.” 

“You mean from this that it’s all right if I pay 
you?” 

“It’s a lie,’ screamed Manye, her vanity hurt. “He 
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don’t want money, he wants me and I’m going with 
him.” 

Manye rushed toward the door. In an attempt to 
throw himself before her Alter slipped to his knees. 

“You're not going, you're not going,” he screamed. 
“You will take my life on the spot if you do.” 

Tony, laconically reached for the bills in Alter’s 
waving hand. Manye rushed by the prostrate figure of 
her father; but Tony had by this time opened the door 
and as the girl followed close behind him, he shoved 
the palm of his left hand in her face, throwing her 
backward over the half-fainting Alter. 

“Beat it, you little kike,” he said, and slammed 
the door on Manye. 
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CHAPTER: X XI 


J OE BURNS told Goldie that he loved her. She 
was flattered, impressed by his notoriety which to her 
meant fame. The contest was uneven. There was no 
contest. He became the ‘‘feller’”’ of whom she dreamed, 
of whom most women, even the creatures of the street, 
have their dreams. He promised to marry her. Goldie 
was happy. 

“A husband, not just a feller, a husband with a 
ring, a home and .. .I’ll be a wife!” glorious thought. 

Poor helter-skelter Goldie. Women wiser in the 
ways of the world had fallen victim to the schemes 
of the underworld ruler. 

There was a marriage ceremony, in a swell West 
End avenue apartment. The guests, presumably men 
and women of position, were creatures of the world 
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dominated by Burns, master of crookdom. They were 
introduced to the bride by names she had often spelled 
out in her perusal of the society notes by her favorite 
writer, the favorite of most shop girls. 

And when the guests left that night Joe informed 
her that this swell apartment with everything in it was 
hers, to be shared with him alone—her husband. She 
was happy, happier than she ever dared hope to be. 

As Joe spoke she was thinking: “I am better off 
than the likes of me has a right to be. Gee!” 

Three months passed, a period of confused hap- 
piness for Goldie, confused because it was all so 
swell, one had need to know how to behave, just 
what to do in one’s own home. 

Then Joe’s visits home became infrequent. Instead 
of coming home nightly, as he did the first sev- 
eral weeks, there were evenings when he didn’t 
return at all and soon two whole weeks passed and 
she had not even a telephone call from him. 

Misgivings assailed her. She knew, of course, that 
her husband was a race track man, a gambler. But 
she had come of a world where success in this and 
kindred lines are accepted as on a par with success 
in conventionally respected fields. 

Then came the first stirrings that told her she was 
to become a mother, and Goldie was glad, so glad, 
that she could barely wait to tell the happy news to 
her Joe. But when? When will he come home to hear 
the glad tidings? 

She believed, or pretended to believe, that his af- 
fairs kept from her this man of the world that was 
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her husband. His was a world of men and she real- 
ized that he couldn’t have her with him, but why 
didn’t he ,at least, telephone her? 

And yet, with the misery caused by his absence 
there mingled a happy refrain in her heart, the 
anticipation of motherhood. 

Then Joe came to her and she told him that he was 
to become a father. Instead of reflecting joy at the 
news, his face paled, his lips quivered, his narrow 
eyes opened as they blazed in angry amazement. 

“We'll have to take care of that,” he snapped. 

Goldie was astounded that Joe should be dis- 
pleased. He was angry! Why? Weren't all men glad 
to become fathers? 

Joe was plainly furious! The birth of a child didn’t 
come within his plans at all. 

“She ought to get her head broke for not knowing 
how to take care of herself,” he was thinking, “That's 
what you get for being good to them-—they do you 
dirty. A kid. Ugh!” 

But instead of speaking what was really on his 
mind, he curbed his anger and said: 

“You see, kid? You and me is gonna do a lot of 
travelling. We can’t be bothered with kids. Soon’s I 
clean up we’re going to take a trip around the world. 
We got to get rid of that.” 

Two days later a broken-hearted Goldie lay on a 
cot in the upper floor of the hospital controlled by 
Joe. In the same room, exchanging vile anecdotes, 
were several other patients, creatures of his brothels. 
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In some of the stories told by the women, her Joe’s 
name figured. The stories made her apprehensive. 

But she brushed the fears, created by the stories, 
aside. 

“He’s always been good to me. That’s what a fel- 
low gets for being good-hearted. He must have helped 
them out, like he does everybody, like he done for 
me. : 

Women of Goldie’s world are often so blindly 
loyal. 

Three days passed, and no visitor for Goldie, no 
Joe. The girl was almost mad with fear. Perhaps 
something has happened to him, he’s always dashing 
around in that big car of his. Did any of the women 
hear of Joe? Yes, they had heard. Business was bet- 
ter than ever, and they laughed. 

The following day, the fourth, she was summoned 
by the nurse to the foyer on the ground floor. Her 
husband was there. 

Goldie’s heart leaped to the man, her arms out- 
stretched for his embrace, forgetting his apparent 
neglect of her. But Joe merely laid his heavy paws 
on her hips and he held her from him. 

“Aw, cut it out,” he snarled. “‘Get into the car.” 

She was too upset by this greeting to observe that 
Joe was himself driving the car; that she was being 
taken through unfamiliar streets, far from the home 
she left four days before. Their home was on West 
End Avenue, near where that street joins with Broad- 
way. 

She was surprised when the car pulled up before 
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a brownstone house in the West Forties. 

“You going to stop to see somebody?” she in- 
quired. 

“Yeh, so are you,” he replied, curtly. 

Goldie was puzzled by the ringing of bells and the 
scrutiny they received through a small latticed trap 
in the door before being permitted entrance. 

She and Joe were in a foyer where they were greeted 
by a tall, stout dark-haired woman, who reminded 
her of the floor walkers in the department stores. The 
voice in which the woman spoke her greeting: 
“Pleased to meet you, dearie,” lent color to the mas- 
culine impression her appearance gave. It was a heavy 
voice. 

Goldie looked about her uneasy, puzzled. ; 

“What is this?” she thought. And then she saw in 
a room, just beyond, several women in negligee. They 
were lounging about on couches, settees and smoking 
cigarettes. One long look at the creatures was enough. 
Goldie had seen their kind before. She had sold them 
hats and observed them in their perambulations up 
and down Fourteenth Street. 

Joe was whispering to the woman hurriedly, a few 
feet away. 

Goldie suddenly realized that this very woman was 
of the guests at her wedding; that the name by which 
she was then introduced, differed from that which 
she had just heard. 

“What is this?” she asked, addressing her hus- 
band. 

The girl looked into the eyes of a new Joe, a Joe 
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of whom she had had dim hints, but whom she had 
never seen before. His thick lips were twisted into a 
snarl, that seemed to say: “I’ve stood enough non- 
sense from you.” 

What he did say, menacingly, was: 

“Be good, be good, and everything will be all 
right.” 

“What, all right?” asked Goldie, her knees quak- 
ing. ““What’ll be all right? Why don’t you take me 
home, to our home?” 

“You're staying here,” roared Joe and, suddenly 
the man became a demon. ‘“‘Lock that door,” he storm- 
ed at their hostess, indicating that giving upon the 
other room. The door was shut but not before there 
came to Goldie’s ears a chorused groan from the 
women there. 

Smack! 

With one blow of his huge open hand Joe knocked 
the girl to the ground. “Get up!” he howled. “Get up, 
or I'll brain you.” 

Fear of her life gripped Goldie. 

“Joe, my husband, Joe, what have I done? What 
do you want me to do? I'll do it, Joe.” 

“T ain’t your husband, no more than to any whore 
in this place. You're a whore, see? That’s what 
you are and you behave or you'll get your skull cracked 
and,” as if to demonstrate that he meant his threat, 
he raised his hand to strike the girl again. 

Joe Burns did not bargain with the Sicilian strain 
in Goldie. He reckoned without the early life of the 
girl leader of the Allen Street gang, the sprite that 
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fought hand-to-hand battles or hurled cobble stones 
with the toughest on the East Side. 

Something leaped to life in Goldie as Joe’s hand 
was upraised. She darted for a chair that stood nearby. 
With a strength born of frenzy, an Italian frenzy, she 
whirled the chair over her head and brought it down 
with a crash on the flabby giant before her. He fell 
to the floor. 

Goldie turned to the mannish woman who stood 
by, amazed at the girl’s mad resistance. With a leg 
of the chair, which was all that remained in her 
grasp, Goldie beat the woman down. She turned again 
to the prostrate Joe Burns. 

Whack! Whack! Whack! 

The heavy length of mahogany fell viciously, in- 
discriminately, on his head, his arms, his chest. 

“I’m not your wife, ain’t I? I’m a whore, am I? 
Who said I am?” 

Goldie might have killed the man. But her strength 
failed her. With the spending of her energies went 
her anger. She was shaken by sobs. She couldn’t be- 
lieve that this wifehood, in which she had taken such 
pride, was a fraud, a lie. She staggered towards the 
door and unfastened the latch. Stick in hand, she 
looked down upon the victims of her blows. The 
woman was on her back, whimpering, stirring slight- 
ly, and a stream of blood coursed down her forehead. 

Joe, too, stirred. He was bleeding from many 
wounds on his head, his mouth and even the back of 
his hands were a welter of blood. He struggled to rise 
and Goldie ran to him. 
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“Joe, Joe, tell me that you lied. Tell me I’m your 
wife,” she shook him. 

“Help me to a chair,” he groaned. Almost lovingly, 
Goldie led him to the staircase. There was no chair 
in the hall. Before he could sink to his haunches, 
Goldie clutched him. He towered above her by six 
inches. She was looking entreatingly into his half shut 
eyes. He was swayimg, but she held him to his feet. 

“Tell me, tell me that I am your wife. Tell me that 
you didn’t mean it,” she entreated. “Tell me that I 
wasn’t framed,” and she pounded his huge chest with 
her clenched left hand. 

And in Joe there welled up the rage of the domi- 
nant male who has suffered a defeat by an inferior. 

“God damn it, no! You're not my wife. I framed 
you, good!” 

Crack! 

The stick descended viciously on his head and he 
crumpled to the floor. 

The woman, who had risen, threw herself down 
again as Goldie looked wildly about her in a de- 
structive frenzy. 

The maddened girl thought of the lounging in- 
mates in the other room and kicked open the door 
to that chamber, bent on she knew not what. The 
place was empty. The stillness of the chambers in the 
rear quieted Goldie. She strode to a handsome mis- 
sion desk. With a blow of the stick, she shattered its 
sloping surface. There lay some bills and a revolver. 
She took the money and weapon, which, she could 
see, was loaded. 
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“They kill people in these places,” flashed through 
her mind. “Tl kill them—him.” 

She retraced her steps to the foyer. The sight of 
Joe Burns, struggling to his feet roused in her a new 
anger. 

“Get up,” she commanded pointing the gun. “Get 
up, I mayn’t be your wife, but you’re going to pay 
me for this and pay me good. Give me that pin,” as 
her eyes fell on the glistening horse shoe. 

But instead of waiting for the man to remove it, 
she tore the stickpin from his bosom, taking the cloth 
of the shirt with it. 

“I want some money, all you got.” 

Goldie didn’t know just why she wanted money. 
She would have scorned to take it on reflection. But 
at this moment she was bent on exacting every bit 
of revenge, on inflicting the greatest physical damage 
and humiliation upon this man. 

Joe, thoroughly cowed, threw his roll at her feet. 

“Good-bye” she called to him as she backed to 
the door. ‘“You fooled me, you fooled me, but you 
ain’t through yet. I'll see you again.” 

And to the battered, beaten bully of the under- 
world, at this moment, strangely, there came the 
thought: 

“I fooled her, she says, fooled her. That’s what 
Hinda said, damn them all.” 

Goldie was gone. 
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Go. the woman had much in common with 
Goldie the child that cut her family ties with the 
hurling of a pail at her aunt Yetta. 

Again she walked the sidewalks of the city mutter- 
ing, “I'll fix him. I'll fix him,” just as she did after 
her meeting with Frank, the hearse driver. Life had 
taught her much since that day and the past few 
hours had taught her that she was of those who must 
expect no mercy from society and show none in return. 

Her experience at the hands of Yusel Bernstein, 
known to the new world as Joe Burns, made an em- 
bittered scheming woman of her. 

Goldie’s ideas regarding the relations of husband 
and wife were by no means conventional. 
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“All right,” she told herself, “If he doesn’t want 
me the hell with him; but he done me wrong, he 
forced me, fooled me and I'll fix him.” 

Then Goldie became sad. 

“And my kid.” This thought wrung a groan from 
her. 

The girl knew that she had arrayed herself against 
a very dangerous man with connections that para- 
lyzed the hearts of even the so-called fearless. Cer- 
tain remarks, a number of incidents, now became clear 
to her. She better understood, now, messages that she 
had received for Joe from Stone’s secretary, although 
at the time she hardly suspected their meaning. 

There had been a message in which Stone’s sec- 
retary requested that she ask Joe ‘““How about that 
Forty-eighth Street account?” Forty-eighth Street now 
meant to her the house that had seen her horrible 
awakening. 

Yes, he would invoke the powerful political arm 
of Joe Stone to crush her, she told herself. 

“But I'll fix him, I'll fight him and Stone. I'll find 
a way to fix him for what he done to me—framed me 
up, fake wedding, eh? And he killed my kid.” 

Goldie regretted that she hadn’t sent a bullet 
through Joe’s heart. 

“A damn fool, that’s what I am, a damn fool, I 
shoulda killed him.” 

And then the girl set about inventing more ex- 
quisite tortures for the object of her wrath. “Shoot- 
ing is too easy,” she decided. Plainly, at this moment, 
she was not the daughter of Annie, but the offspring 
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of the father that came of vengeance-seeking stock. 

“I suppose he would have killed me if he dared, 
the dog. I’ll show him. But I got to have help. I must 
get someone to help me, that will stand by me.” 

Goldie thought of Sam Posternock. He would 
never fail her in a crisis, she felt. 

“But it’s so long since we were kids together—he 
maybe has forgotten me, entirely. The poor kid, I 
wonder where he is?” 

A word dropped here and there by people she met 
on the avenue, told her that she had every reason to 
expect trouble. The women in the back room of the 
Forty-eighth street house had spread the story of 
Goldie’s attack on Joe and the general opinion along 
Second Avenue was that she had better be careful. 

“He won't frame me—again. He framed me once,” 
she told a girl who had herself suffered a raw deal 
from Joe. “I am out to fix him and I want him to 
know it.” 

Goldie had a plan. She possessed money. The roll 
flung at her by Joe Burns contained more than $2,000. 
She sold the pin for $500 and had several hundred 
dollars in savings. 

“TIL go to a lawyer, she decided, “a hightone law- 
yer that ain’t mixed up with them crooks. Maybe I 
could find a lawyer that is got it in for them, Joe and 
Stone. He won't squeal if I come to him as a client.” 

She found the man she wanted by making careful 
inquiry. He was John Shevlin, of the opposite polit- 
ical party and a man of high standing. She recalled 
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that she had heard Joe and John Stone speak of him 
as a “damned reformer” who was a nuisance. 

“Tf he’s no good for them, then he is good for me,” 
she decided. 

To Shevlin she told her story. 

“Well, what is it you want, my child?” he asked. 
‘Do you want me to sue him?” 

“No. That would be like squealing,” she replied. 
“I want to be able to fight this Joe Burns, fight him 
even, the big yellow dog.” 

This Burns was not above having her killed, she 
told the attorney. He might frame her up, have her 
arrested on some trumped up charge and with the 
influence of John Stone, have her railroaded to prison. 
She will, she said, make a series of affidavits in which 
she will set forth all that she knew about Joe Burns 
and his connection with the powerful John Stone. 
She will relate the trick that Joe Burns had played 
her; how he inveigled her into a fraudulent marriage 
and then sought to be rid of her via the brothel. 

“And what do you propse to do with these, if not 
sue?” asked Lawyer Shevlin. 

“Well, ain’t that enough?” protested Goldie. 

“No, not unless you do something with the papers.” 

“Well, I won’t sue. I only want to make him fight 
square, then I'll get even. He won’t do to other girls 
what he done to me.” 

Shevlin took up the thread of Goldie’s plan. The 
upshot was that Goldie signed another paper in which 
was stated: 
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“If anything happens to me; if I should disappear, 
or if I am hurt or killed, it will be at the instigation 
of Joe Burns to whose interest it is to get me out of 
the way.” 

Shevlin worked Goldie’s plan out to a conclusion. 

“You will send a copy of all these papers to John 
Stone,” the attorney directed. “I will also prepare a 
note that you will sign and which you will send to 
Burns. In this note we shall tell him that if anything 
happens to you, a complete record of your affidavits 
and of everything that we have done will be given 
into the hands of the Governor by me.” 

The Governor, Shevlin explained, was of a group 
relentlessly opposed to John Stone and his supporters. 
He was nominated after the convention had been 
stampeded by the cry: “Keep the State from the hands 
of the Stone gang.” 

Shevlin had little doubt that the State executive 
would act expeditiously in the event that anything 
happened to Goldie. 

“Let me hear from you every day,” were Shevlin’s 
concluding instructions, “and when I don’t I shall 
take it for granted that they have harmed you.” 

Shevlin also arranged that copies of the papers be 
given into the hands of Joe Burns. The underworld 
ruler was quick to grasp their purport. But John 
Stone, to whom he was accustomed to turn for advice 
in all his difficulties, realized, even more fully, how 
thoroughly Goldie had placed herself beyond all 
harm. He saw, also, the danger to himself. 

“You had better make up with that girl if you can, 
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Joe,” he said. “‘She’s got you, she’s got all of us and 
that fellow up in Albany will stand for no nonsense. 
You're as good as hung if anything happens to her. 
If I were you I'd spend lots of money to see that 
neither a cab nor a trolley car runs her down. If a pot 
fell from a fire escape and hit her on the head, you 
would be blamed for it, even if you were in China 
at the time. 

“Yeh?” from a thoroughly scared Joe. 

“Yes. Joe, you’re licked and your damn business 
with women has got us all in trouble. I told you to 
lay off women.” 

“Gee, John,” he whined, “I’m only trying to make 
a honest dollar, paying bills, paying things, shoot- 
ing square all the time. 

“Yes, Joe, you shoot square with those you have 
to. But this girl business tripped you up.” 

“What should I do?” 

“Make up with that girl or you mM break ee neck.” 

“How?” 

“Tt’s up to you—she’s one of your own.” 

“Do you think you can do it for me, John?” ap- 
pealingly asked the beaten bully. 

The politician thought for some moments. Joe saw 
no hope in his narrowing eyes, his curling lips that 
advertised contempt. Stone was almost tempted to 
wash his hands of the blubbering beast before him. 
But the revenue he had been getting the past ten 
years from Joe had become indispenable to him. It 
was the revenue that helped build up one of the 
most despotic political organizations in the Metrop- 
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olis. It was out of this revenue that he was sending 
his boy to college. It was the toll taken from the 
gambling houses, brothels and burglars’ and mur- 
derer’s hospital that was making of John Stone, step 
by step, a national political figure. 

At last he spoke: 

‘Joe, you'll have to cut out these houses with wom- 
en. I won’t be mixed‘ up in them. You are getting too 
big for that sort of thing. If you have got to have 
women, pull some other line, but not this. Either that 
or I’m through.” 

It was in the nature of Joe Burns to begin thinking 
of that “‘other line,” even as he continued pleading 
with Stone. 

“But what about that firebrand, Goldie?” he 
pressed, shuddering as he recalled his painful meeting 
with her. 

“Tl see her, too. I have had all sorts of jobs see- 
ing people to fix things up; but this is the first time 
I had to fix things for a pimp with one of his women. 
Tll do what I can.” 

Joe paled at Stone’s relentless characterization but 
he was thoroughly scared and took the insult without 
protest. 

John Stone set out to find Goldie and succeeded. 
Joe Burns, himself, helped Stone. Goldie was de- 
termined to worry the bully. To this end she contrived 
to pop out of some doorway whenever he appeared 
on the avenue. She planted herself directly in his line 
of vision and glared, menacingly, at him. 

“Looking him down,” she called it. 
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Her silent dogging worried Burns more than if 
she were to have attempted another assault on him. 
The girl seemed to know this. 

“TI worry him to death, the yellow dog,” she de- 
termined, ‘‘and then when I get good and ready I'll 
fix him.” 

Just how she hadn’t decided. But having, as she 
believed, fully protected herself against the man, she 
proposed to show him up, to prove to Second Avenue 
that he was a coward and thoroughly afraid of her. 
And Second Avenue, as represented by the loungers 
outside certain coffee houses and cigar stores, watched 
the game for two days. 

“She’s got something on him and has him bluffed,” 
they said. ‘ 

Goldie enjoyed the game. There pulsed in her the 
pride she felt as leader of the band on Allen Street. 

“T got the biggest bully in the town scared and I'll 
have him on his knees before I’m through.” 

And yet Goldie had no plan. She was enjoying the 
situation as it stood. 

Snickers reached Joe’s ears and he felt the humil- 
iation of his position. 

There was also a business angle to the state of 
affairs that Joe sensed readily. 

“If the others get wise that this gal is got my num- 
ber, I'll have them all tell me to go to hell. Then 
where will I be?” 

Joe telephoned to Stone who was grateful for the 
information regarding the girl’s whereabouts. 

“So she’s hanging out on your front door? Some 
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kid!” and Stone felt genuine admiration for her. “I 
told you to lay off the women.” 

One of Stone’s henchmen traced Goldie to the 
rooming house where she lived and an hour later John 
Stone set out with the olive branch. The girl was 
startled when the hulking form of Stone loomed be- 
fore her. She didn’t believe that he would dare per- 
sonally to enter into the situation. She knew Stone 
well, and even liked him until the day she discovered 
that he stood as protector for the Joe Burns she now 
knew. 

Stone’s opening remark was super-diplomacy it- 
self. 

“T gave it to that damned fool, good.” 

“What's the idea?” countered the girl, suspicious. 

“Well, I told him where he comes off, to take a 
nice girl like you and frame her as he did.” 

“You bet. But I'll fix him. I ain’t through with 
him and I'll fix you too, John Stone.” 

Stone was a man of about sixty and could assume 
the benign mien of a saint. 

“Me?” in surprise. “I went to a lot of trouble for 
you, Goldie, my child. I hope you won't be led astray 
like poor Joe was.” 

“How do you get that way, astray? You mean Joe 
tried to lead me—to hell, that’s what he tried, to 
lead me to hell,” and her voice rose to a scream. 

Stone was not nonplussed by her outburst. He had 
even expected a more stormy reception. He took out 
his watch and looked the girl appealingly in the eye. 

“Goldie,” he began, ‘I want you to give me five 
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minutes of your time. But you must not interrupt me. 
If I don’t make good to you, you can tell me and I'll 
line up with you against Joe Burns.” 

After further pleading by Stone, the girl agreed 
to listen. He cleared his throat and in an even, sym- 
pathetic voice, began: 
~ “You see, Goldie, you’re a poor girl, with no father 
and no mother. I know all about how you was born 
even, and how you beat your aunt down and robbed 
her. 

“She called me—” Goldie began. 

But Stone raised his hand. 

“You got to let me finish. I ain’t holding nothing 
against you. Well, lots of the women was jealous of 
you. You copped out the prize sport of the avenue 
and everybody knows how you didn’t even have a 
shirt on your back when he met... .” 

“It’s a lie I had a job...” 

“Yes, working for Joe Burns, because he owns, 
Olga’s millinery store.” 

Goldie was amazed. 

“You see, you don’t know that. Joe don’t like to 
brag about what he’s got and what he ain’t got. He 
didn’t marry you legal because when he was a kid in 
Russia he married a Jane from who he never got a di- 
vorce when she ran away and he’s been tied up since. 
But he loved you and took you out of the shop didn’t 
he? And he treated you right. Then one day you tell 
him you're going to have a kid.” 

“Yes, and he got mad,’ bitterly from Goldie. 

“Sure he got mad. Because the woman that threw 
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him down in the old country gave him up because a 
dozen of the biggest doctors said he would be unable 
to bring her children . . . some inherited family weak- 
ness,” he explained stupidly. 

A light, distorted by Stone’s explanation began to 
filter into Goldie’s mind. She might have done Joe 
an injustice after all. Stone was quick to observe her 
changing mood. 

“So,” he continued, “When you was at the hospital 
one of the women at the store told him all about you; 
about how you run off from home; about how your 
father was a dago; about how you was the only girl 
running around with a lot of tough kids; about a 
driver in a livery stable whose wife found out about 
you and nearly beat him to death. Yes, and they 
faked up some story about how you wasn’t on the 
level with Joe—saying the kid wasn’t his. And what 
the doctors in Russia had told him made him believe 
what the women said about that kid. 

“My God!” 

“You can say that again. That’s what Joe said. He 
got sore. He is a rich guy, but he ain’t used to smooth 
thinking. He always comes to me for that. But this 
time he didn’t. He got sore. He swore that he would 
fix you for double-crossing him. That’s when the bust- 
up came.” | 

Goldie was beaten. But Stone was not yet through. 

“My girl,” and he raised his voice like an attorney 
closing an argument before a jury. ‘“My girl, you have 
done an injustice to my pal, Joe, your friend Joe, one- 
of the best men that ever lived.” 
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Stone’s eloquence won the girl completely. At 
twenty, one is easily convinced. It had all been a hor- 
rible mistake, she could see that now. The women, 
those catty women, tearing reputations to shreds day 
after day in the millinery shop, had destroyed Joe’s 
faith in her and wrecked her life. 

There was a reconciliation with a furtive-eyed Joe, 
who looked for evidence of a blackjack or gun as he 
embraced her. But the girl was wholeheartedly for 
her man. Goldie, lonesome Goldie, had loved the 
man. She was ready and willing to love him again. 
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Sam CAME home one evening to find that the 
Posternock apartment was vacant. He was much at 
the public library of late, having determined to join 
Moishke in his studies. The young men were decided 
that they would both become lawyers, form a partner- 
ship and, bolstered by Sam’s inevitable standing as a 
politician, rise high. 

The sight of the bare rooms abruptly smothered 
his ambitions. They had done this, these foster- 
brothers and sisters, in whose side he was a thorn. 
Definitely and decisively he was cast from the only 
home he had known since infancy. 

Standing on the threshold, and staring into the 
ugly vacancy of the flat, there came to Sam a clearer 
understanding of his place in society’s eyes than he 
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had ever had before. There came to him a thought 
of the “Sins of the Father,” but this he brushed aside 
as a bromidic stupidity. 

“Everyone must have someone to look down upon, 
must feel that there is someone than whom they are 
better,” he soliloquized, “So they found PHS eS 
a Waterhead.” 

He choked with tears as he realized that the last 
link with his youth, bitter as it had been, was broken. 
And again there came to him thoughts of Goldie, 
that other outcast. 

“Poor kid, I suppose the world is fighting her, too. 
I wonder is she fighting back as bravely as she did 
when leader of the gang?” 

Sam looked towards the window giving on the 
fire escape where he spent so many happy days in a 
lone pursuit of happiness in roseate fancies. 

He slowly descended the creaking stairs. As he 
came abreast of the door on the first-floor-rear, he 
heard the voice of Mrs. Leibowitz. She was addressing 
someone across the airshaft. 

“Yeh. And they left him behind like a cat what 
they didn’t want no more.” 

“She means me,” mused Sammy. 

The dull bitter pain that lurked in his heart be- 
came a twinge when he thought of Alter. He, alone, 
had consistently befriended him. He gave him his 
pocket money. He surreptitiously patted his shoulder 
in kindly greeting. 

“Pour soul,’ he almost sobbed. “He didn’t run 
out on me, I know.” 
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Sam was correct in this surmise. Alter was miser- 
able. He was assured by the boys that they had told ~ 
Sam of the family’s intention to move and where; 
that he would, as a matter of course, come with the 
family to its new home in Flatbush. This was un- 
true. 

When Sam failed to appear the first night, the old 
man was restless and continued wakeful till dawn. 

Sam determined that he would cut away from this 
family that relentlessly rejected him after twenty-two 
years. Great as was his affection for Alter, he re- 
solved that he would no longer intrude even upon 
him. 

“Even a bastard can be a man,” he told himself. 

The boy had several dollars given him by Alter. 

“Till get a job, even if I have to sweep streets.” 
Then he thought better of the decision to become a 
street sweeper. ‘No. I’m going to be a big man.” 
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It might have been a breakdown caused by the at- 
tempted enslavement of Manye. It may have been 
the ruthless manner in which Sammy was left behind, 
a parting which made Alter feel the renegade. But, 
whatever the cause or causes, Alter was very un- 
happy. He had aged much. 

The family lived in Flatbush in a stuccoed one- 
family house that stood, as required by law, seven 
feet distant from its neighbor on either side. Alter 
had bought the house and hated it. Yenta, a home 
owner, became far more belligerent than as a mere 
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tenant in an Allen Street tenement. On Allen Street 
she was the most inoffensive neighbor. 

Each time that a child trespassed on her plot of 
grass, immediately in front of the house, Yenta in- 
dulged in an angry outburst. This plot, eight feet 
deep and twenty feet wide, she called “our paak’” 
(park). 

“That boy from the next door is murdering our 
grass,” she wailed as the youngster cut across the 
terrain to which she held a mortgaged title. Or: 

“The children is writing with chawk on our side- 
walk.” 

Or: 

“When the man next door drove in with his car 
he nearly scratched the stuckhole from the side of 
our house,” meaning the stucco. 

These complaints from Yenta played the devil with 
Alter’s peace of mind. 

“What do you want? They are children and they 
must play. And if the man next door scratches off a 
little cement from our house is it so terrible?” he re- 
plied. And Yenta stormed: 

“In court I'll take them. A policeman I'll call and 
they'll see.” 

Alter was troubled. He had never been to a court 
in his life. It seemed out of keeping with his plans, 
with what had been promised by the change from 
noisy Allen Street to this new, and more exclusive, 
locality. 

There was also the ride from town to his home. He 
cared little about the forty-five minutes consumed in 
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travel daily between his store and the Kings High- 
way station in Brooklyn. If anything, he might have 
enjoyed the opportunity for relaxation that it offered 
under normal circumstances. But the circumstances, 
he soon found, were never normal. The trains were 
always crowded so that he rarely found a seat. And 
when he boarded a crowded train, more modern, more 
Americanized neighbors who dated their rise from 
Allen Street to a more remote period than he, looked 
their disapproval at the aged, bewhiskered foreigner 
who stumbled against them with each jerk of the 
starting and stopping train. 

Once he overheard a gentleman with obvious in- 
terests in real estate and a more obvious East Side 
accent—illy disguised by his fashionable habiliment 
—remark to a companion, as he looked at Alter: 

“No wonder property out this way is going to the 
dogs—there is so many kikes spoiling the neighbor- 
hood.” 

Alter said nothing, but thought: 

“Among the goyim we are sheenies and among 
our own when they get rich we are kikes. Oy, Allen 
Street! Why did I ever leave you?” 

This last question he asked himself again and 
again as Yenta continued her complaints and his more 
ostentatious co-religionists evinced their repugnance 
towards him. The rebellion was long in coming, but 
after six months Alter could stand the situation no 
longer. 

When his children, having found new friends, to 
whom they were apparently backward in intro- 
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ducing their father, began to treat him with a toler- 
ance that he interpreted as the brother to contempt, 
Alter had quite made up his mind to get out, to go 
back to Allen Street. 

Yenta, at odds with her neighbors, and encouraged 
by her recent contact with a group of card-playing 
women, was now talking of moving to West End 
Avenue. Late one night, while in their room, she con- 
fided to Alter: 

“I can’t stand these upstart former East Siders who 
don’t know enough to keep off another person’s paak. 
We ought to move, maybe to New York.” 

“Where, to Allen Street?” inquired Alter inno- 
cently, ‘Oy! Healthy your head should be.” 

Alter was glad, his heart sang its gratitude—but 
only for a moment. 

The confiding Yenta suddenly emitted a derisive 
shriek, a cry in which were mingled astonishment, 
anger and contempt for poor Alter, and which 
brought to their chamber, the entire family. 

To the children, of whose sympathy she felt cer- 
tain, Yenta proclaimed: 

“You hear children; I am talking to him about 
moving to New York, meaning Riverside Drive or 
West End Avenue, and he says to me, a health on my 
head because we should move back to Allen Street.” 

Alter was unmoved by this outburst. For a mo- 
ment he stood, his head low between hunched shoul- 
ders, as if lost in thought, and then calmly he 
mumbled: 

“I am going’ to leave here, I can’t stand it. I can’t 
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stand the fighting with the neighbors, the gambling 
in the afternoon, the hollering about going to court 
and when I ride on a train I don’t want that fellers 
whose fathers sold herring by the stand next to mine 
should talk I should hear about kikes, meaning me.” 

This was a long speech for Alter, and he looked 
relieved when he concluded it, but there was no mis- 
taking that he was determined to go. 

Fannie, the eldest, who alone remained unspoiled 
by the affluence and bettered conditions under which 
the family lived, tried in her gentle way to reason 
with her father. 

“Aren’t we all happy here?” she asked. 

“Yes. You—I mean they—are, but I am not. For 
me is not all this. By me Allen Street was a whole lot 
better.” 

“Then you are going alone, without me,” stormed 
Yenta. 

“Who will take care of you?” asked Fannie. “All 
right, then I'll go.” 

“No, my child,” replied the father. “You need 
someone to care for you. “I'll find Samella and me 
and him will take care of one another.” 

The reference to Sam drove Yenta to fury: 

“So that is what is bothering you,” she screamed. 
And, in caustic tones, “Tell me, Alter, is he really the 
illegitimate child of a stranger or is he your own bas- 
tard?” 

The insult fell like a bludgeon upon the man. But 
he was far too spent to defend himself against the 
charge. He was now more than ever determined to 
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cut away from this home that was no haven to him. 

He turned to Jake, who stood nearest him: 

“Jake, I mean James, I am going back to Allen 
Street, don’t look on me like that. Even if Yenta was 
not hollering all the time I couldn’t stay. In the night 
I can’t sleep here. It’s too quiet like in a woods or a 
CEMICHETY 75 ec” 

“But what isthat . . .?” began Jake. 

“In Allen Street,” Alter interrupted, “I knew I was 
alive even when I was sleeping. Here I fall asleep and 
dream I am dead.” 

“How? What? You ought to be glad it’s so quiet,” 
exclaimed Dora. 

“T ain’t. In Allen Street, in the middle from my 
sleep when Mrs. Krinsky’s Abie was crying, because 
he needed a feeding, I knew then it was already 
twelve o'clock.” 

“Oh! Pa wants a baby,” facetiously cut in Celia. 

“No. The One Above was good to me and I got 
enough. When I heard Goodman coming home from 
his fiddling job, whistling in the hall, I use to curse 
his whistling a little bit and turn over, knowing it 
was one o'clock.” 

“Second childhood,” wise-cracked Ben, ‘““Dad wants 
a whistle to play with.” But Alter was taking no of- 
fense, he was immersed in reminiscent thought and 
speaking his thoughts aloud. He continued: 

“Then I would hear the big wooden bread boxes 
thrown around on the sidewalk by the grocery and I 
knew it was two o'clock, nearly to the minute.” 

“Then we should have moved near a bakery,” 
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jeered Louis in mock sadness, spurred on by the at- 
tempted wit of Ben. 

“Yeh, yeh, laugh from your old father. An hour 
later would be the banging from the milk cans and I 
wouldn’t have to look on my watch hanging with the 
pants on the chair to know it was getting already three 
o'clock. Four o’clock the grocery man was pulling in 
the cans milk and the bread boxes.” 

“Dad needs a boarding house near a department 
store,” suggested Manye. 

Alter ignored this interruption, too. 

“Five o'clock from the airshaft I used could hear 
half the tenants in the house moving around. I would 
hear the push carts under my window . . . the 
whole world waking up. I would get a feeling of 
thankfulness to the One Above for having let me live 
another day.” 

Alter paused. He looked about him. His eye dwelt 
longest on Fannie, his favorite. 

“And it meant that it was time for me to get up to 
go to the synagogue, and that is where I am going to- 
morrow, to the Ludlow Street synagogue, I am tell- 
ing you all.” 

The next day Alter had gone. 


* * * * 


In the meantime, an astounding change came over 
Sam. The family’s manner of leaving him behind, 
broke him, took from him his last bit of pride, robbed 
him of every shred of the will to live. His initiative 
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was gone. He was penniless, homeless, and he seemed 
bereft of the ability to plan for the morrow. 

A confusion of plans presented themselves, not in 
sequence, but en masse. He would become a tramp, 
he would study, he would steal, what owed he to the 
world? He would work, but at what? Who will hire 
this offensive creature that had been disowned by all 
that had known him? These, and other thoughts 
crowded him, crowded him so that when he found 
himself a bus boy in a Canal street restaurant, he could 
barely recall the circumstances under which he had 
been engaged for the job. 

The fact is that Chatzkel Levine, the restaurant pro- 
prietor, had offered him the job with a promise of a 
possible promotion to a waiter’s tuxedo. Sam had not 
been impressed by this promise. But he did remember 
that Levine had told him he could have a small room 
off the kitchen in which to sleep. 

The thought that this would bring him closer to 
his beloved public library, the temple that fed him 
knowledge and solace, clung to him and helped him 
look to his drab future in the role of a bus boy with a 
degree of satisfaction. 

Chatzkel, an illiterate Russian Jew, was quite a 
character. Despite his collosal ignorance, he was a 
favorite among the East Broadway literati, his pa- 
trons. For one thing, the man extended credit. 

When he observed that a regular patron was whil- 
ing the hours away reading a book or newspaper with- 
out ordering food, Chatzkel suspected an empty purse. 
He joined the impoverished one, ordering a pot of tea 
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and strudel for which there would be no charge. His 
homely observations cheered the lowest in spirit. 

Chatzkel’s was a whimsical philosophy. His meth- 
ods at times were rather original. There was the man- 
ner in which he dealt with Zelda, the cook. The 
woman was the keystone to his business. Her gou- 
lasch, strudel and pirogen were delicacies for which 
Chatzkel’s place was‘ locally famous. Zelda had been 
with him more than four years. He dated his pros- 
perity from the time that she came to his employ. 
The woman, for her part, knew this. 

Her attitude towards her employer was that of an 
irreconcilably fault-finding wife. Chatzkel was re- 
peatedly compelled to raise her salary. Zelda pos- 
sessed a violent temper. She was of huge proportions, 
towering almost a foot above her employer. The wo- 
man was easily susceptible to fluctuating moods and 
humors and when out of sorts took it out on Chatzkel. 
He cowered before her. 

At least once a week she offered to quit and upon 
his plea invariably changed her mind. With every 
difference, due always to a fancied grievance, she 
summed up her lot in life as follows: 

“Here am I, twenty-eight years old already, and I 
am still making goulasches for you. How long will 
Ido this? Iam tired. I have money saved. I am going 
to get myself a nice man, with mustache, but without 
whiskers, like Sarah Lipzin got, (only him I wouldn’t 
have for nothing) and let him work for me, instead 
I should stand over a hot stove winter and summer to 
make you rich.” 
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Sarah Lipzin, it might be explained, was Zelda’s 
predecessor, who, according to the legend manufac- 
tured for Zelda’s benefit by Chatzkel, had met a rich 
husband while in his employ. 

“All my cooks,” he had told her, “meet hightone 
men while they’re working by me and get married. 
For a woman to be a cook for Chatzkel Levine is of 
itself the best reference for a girl that wants she 
should get married.” 

Zelda’s imperious ways were those popularly cred- 
ited to grand opera prima donnas, she was that 
haughty and exacting. 

Ginsburg, walking delegate in the pants makers’ 
union, rather fancied the girl. She was handsome, in 
a large sort of way. Kirschenbaum, wag on the Jewish 
News, remarked of her: ‘She has charms and pro- 
portions enough for two and temper enough for 
twelve.” 

Ginsburg forbore pressing his attentions on her 
because of his doubt as to how she would receive 
them. She might become violent. 

A crisis arose in the relations between Chatzkel and 
his cook the day Sam got his job. Zelda was deter- 
mined to leave this time. A customer failed to finish 
a portion of goulasch and she chose to take this as 
an insult to her talent as a cook. 

‘That rotten waiter, Cohen, must be sacked on the 
spot. He left the goulasch it should get cold the cus- 
tomer shouldn’t eat it,’ she announced. “He must 
get the sack.” 

But Chatzkel’s waiters were unionized and he 
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demured about firing Cohen, fearing a general 
waiter’s strike. 

Chatzkel, desperate, was saved by an inspiration. 
He thought of Sammy whom he had hired a half hour 
before. 

“You know, Zelda, I got good news for you?” 

“What? A special dinner I should make for 
Thanksgiving, maybe. You always are having for me 
extra things to do for goyish holidays. Three dol- 
lars extra wages ain’t by me good news.” 

“No, better than that.” 

“What then? Maybe you got an assistant for me 
what will interfere with the work?” At this thought 
Zelda began removing her apron. 

Chatzkel realized that he would have to talk quick- 
ly, particularly since the dinner period was less than 
an hour away. 

“T got a feller for you.” 

“A who?” 

“A feller, I should live so, with books and with 
papers and what reads in the library the whole time.” 

“It’s a bluff.” 

“T should live.so. He’s coming here tomorrow.” 

“To eat? 


“No, to work and sleep, here in the room, right 
by your kitchen.” 

“What kind professor is that?” 

“He ain’t a professor. He’s going to be a bust boy.” 

“A bust boy?” 

“Yeh. A bust boy, what busts the dishes. Then 
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when he is good he will become a waiter and after 
that, a doctor.” 
Zelda again began removing her apron. 

“Waiters I need yet. The whole day I’m fighting 
around with them thieves, now you want I should 
marry one. Chatzkel Levine you are a crook, you 
aT SC ae 
Then for the first time in his dealings with Zelda, 
the bullied employer resorted to strong language. 

“You are a damned fool,” he blurted out. ‘You 
are sO Cfazy you won't even shut up till a man gets 
finished. Do you or don’t you want a feller what will 
some day be a doctor?” 

Chatzkel was never so earnest and Zelda Panes 
He continued: 

“This is no plain bust boy. He is a nae man’s son, 
what ran away from his father.” 

“Why should a son run away from a rich father?” 

“Go, talk to a woman!” and Chatzkel raised his 
hands heavenward. “Wait, wait until I get finished. 
He had a fight. Is that enough? He had a fight. 
He is going to work for himself and study in the 
school ’crost the way and then he will go to college 
and be something.” 

Zelda’s face cleared. This sounded plausible. 

“Yes, and if you are a good girl instead of fighting 
around with me the whole day, you can marry him, 
and some day Zelda the cook by Chatzkel Levine will 
be a doctor’s wife.” 

arenes 

“Yeh. We should all live how ‘Yeh’ it is.” 
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So, before he even came to work, there awaited Sam 
a wife in the kitchen of Chatzkel’s restaurant. The em- 
ployer greeted Sam the following morning with great 
cordiality. He saw in the young man a means of 
maintaining peace, an end to this constant fear of los- 
ing the best maker of goulasch and strudel on the East 
Side. 

Sam was touched by the kindly attention accorded 
him by cook and employer. Zelda took good care not 
to deviate from her near-saintly conduct for so long as 
Sam was within sight or hearing; although, under 
stress and torment, she could not resist the satisfac- 
tion of a kick at one of the enemy waiters. 

The woman fawned upon the new bus boy with a 
possessive look in her eye which he alone failed to per- 
ceive. 

Sam was not a success in his new job. He ran true 
to Chatzkel’s definition of a bus boy and was con- 
stantly breaking dishes. Chatzkel was worried by 
Sam’s destruction of his property but dared not go too 
far in speaking his mind for fear of offending Zelda. 
This lady already looked upon Sam as her future hus- 
band. 

During a breathing spell, when Sam got his two 
hours off, hours that he spent in the library, Zelda 
affectionately fingered his papers in the room adjoin- 
ing her kitchen. She turned the pages of his books, 
though she couldn’t read a word in them. Sam con- 
tinued to work and acquire additional books and with 
each new volume, Zelda’s love and respect for him 
increased. 
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“Mine little decterell,” she murmured lovingly, as 
he marched out of the kitchen headed for the library. 
The diminutive appended to a word is the ghetto way 
of expressing affection. 

Chatzkel, however, cursed the bus boy aloud, when 
none was about, and under his breath when Zelda was 
within hearing. The breakage of dishes was mount- 
ing in the dollars. The employer hit upon a scheme 
by which he would be repaid, a scheme characteristic 
of him. 

“I will make from him a waiter. He will then 
make more money, account of the tips, and I can take 
from him out from the wages for whatever he breaks. 
From a bust boy if I should take out fifty cents a day 
for busted dishes it will be nothing left him; then I 
won't have a bust boy with a big head—or a cook 
either.” 

Sam became a waiter. This job gave him even 
more time to his books and he was pleased, until the 
significance of the move made by his employer 
dawned upon him. He had been on the new job three 
days when he confided his troubles to Zelda. 

“T am making more money than before, maybe two 
dollars a day more, and I have nothing left from my 
wages,” he told her. 

“Why?” asked Zelda. 

“Why? Because Levine is taking out of my 
wages for all the dishes that I’ve ever broken.” 

“He is?” and she began to remove her apron, but 
changed her mind. “He is? I'll fix him—you will 
fix him with me.” 
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Sam was already grateful to the woman for her 
kindness; but this new evidence of devotion put him 
more deeply in her debt. He was so unused to hav- 
ing anyone champion his cause that tears were al- 
ready lurking in his eyes. 

“What will I do?” he asked. “What will you do?” 

“Do? I was going to quit right away, but we will 
wait a couple days.” 

Zelda seemed to be making mental calculations. 

“Next door is going to be empty next week Good- 
man’s hat store,” she resumed thoughtfully. 

“Yes, so I heard.” 

“Well, you and me is going to have a restaurant 
there,” announced Zelda with marked certainty. 

“How?” 

“With money. I got saved up money we should be 
able to make a better restaurant-than this crook Le- 
vine. The customers all know me and my goulasches, 
my strudels, my pirogen what even a king can eat. In 
two weeks he will be working by me, not us by him.” ° 

Sam thought of the ingratitude with which he and 
Zelda would be charged. He felt that the plan out- 
lined by the woman was not quite ethical, was like 
biting the hand that had fed them. 

“What will people say?” he asked. 

Zelda had no ideas on ethics. And what was more 
important in the life of Sam Posternock, entirely mis- 
understood the reason for his question. 

“What will people say?” she asked. “What should 
they say? We will get married, you and me, and then 
they can say nothing.” 
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It never occurred to Sam that he was being pro- 
posed to. There is no means of proving that Zelda 
knew that she was proposing to the man. She was 
simply meeting a situation as she thought it should 
be met. 

There followed hours of misgiving for Sam. The 
matter of marriage had never entered his mind. But 
having come up as a side issue to a leading and mo- 
mentous situation, his future was thus casually dis- 
posed of . . . asa detail of the general scheme. 

That week Sam was married. Zelda paid for the 
license. Zelda found and paid the Rabbi. And in 
Zelda’s purse lay a rent receipt for the store next door 
that of Chatzkel Levine. 

There was a hitch when Zelda learned from Sam 
that he planned to become a lawyer; that Chatzkel’s 
information that Sam planned to study medicine was 
all wrong. Sam was hopeful that this would lead to 
a break between himself and Zelda. But, instead, 
Zelda did the unusual in that she resorted to calm rea- 
soning and won Sam over to Hippocrates. 

She argued: 

“For a lawyer, who will give you the money to 
study? Nobody. For a doctor, I'll work myself to 
the bone, you should have enough, even for an office 
after you graduate. Besides, you don’t look like a 
lawyer, but like a doctor, with a fine big head, with 
hair standing up high on top. Besides, a doctor makes 
money right away if he gets a nice office and keeps his 
mouth shut, only talking when he must a couple high- 
tone words what no one understands. A lawyer hol- 
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lers the whole day and then he can yet lose the case 
—getting nothing.” 

Zelda won out, as she always did. 

The marriage was almost wrecked at the outset. 

Despite her rather mannish proclivities and propor- 
tions, Zelda knew the same romantic longings that 
flutter in the hearts of her gentler sisters. 

Coming out of Rabbi Streicholtz’s home, Zelda un- 
bosomed herself of one of these longings. 

“Samella,” she said, a dreamy look in her eyes. 
“Samella, don’t you think we ought to have a little 
honeymoon, at least till tomorrow?” 

Sam’s thoughts were anywhere but on a honey- 
moon. The situation and all it protended had numbed 
him so that he was scarcely capable of coherent 
thought. 

“Ha?” he answered, ‘“Ha?” 

“By everyone what is got a couple dollars there is a 
honeymoon,” explained the bride, almost humbly. 
“You and me who is going to be a doctor and a Mrs. 
doctor should have one, too.” 

“How?” asked the groom. 

“How? We will live in a hightone hotel uptown 
till in the morning when I got to go back getting 
ready for our new restaurant, in the same time mak- 
ing ready for the last dinner what I will ever make 
for that crook Levine.” 

Sam dreaded high-toned hotels. He occasionally 
passed them on Broadway, near the upper twenties 
and lower thirties, and wondered regarding the in- 
teriors of the prepossessing structures. The hotels 
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classed as high-toned by Sam were really of the old, 
passe, variety. 

The idea of Sam the Waterhead occupying a suite 
at one of these swell hostelries sent a chill down his 
spine. Such establishments were for the elite, only. 
He knew that he would be found out and dispos- 
sessed. 

Impatient for a reply, Zelda became the same old 
cook and boomed an order. 

“Let’s go,” and Sam knew that they were on their 
way. 

It was an apprehensive Sam that walked up to the 
clerk at the desk and applied for a room. That same 
prompting that had led him into mischief as a child, 
took the hand in which he clutched the pen and under 
its guidance he wrote, instead of his own name, Mr. 
and Mrs. Z. Chernacl. 

The name Chernack was Zelda’s. He had heard it 
for the first time two days before and it had been 
plopping in his mind: Chernack, Chernack, Cher- 
nack, like the water in the dishwasher’s vat. From 
the moment that Zelda told him her name he had 
been fearful that he would forget it in a clatter of 
dishes. 

The couple were shown to their bridal chamber. 
Sam was at once intrigued by the handsome hot and 
cold water faucets, by the shining nickle-plated 
shower, by the heavy carpets and the fancy mirrors. 
He found himself estimating subconsciously what 
these adornments would bring at the junk man’s. 

He quite forgot about the bride. And she quickly 
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sensed that her husband’s prosaic concern over the 
chamber furnishings had shut out the romantic 
thoughts that should predominate in the mind of a 
groom. 

“You ain’t even given me a kiss,” she boomed with 
what was intended to be a sigh. 

Sam awoke to this omission with a start; also to the 
fact that, forever after, would he be expected to evince 
amatory desires to which he was stranger. Sam was 
not in love—merely married. As he now saw it, he 
was wed to a pair of huge arms, an endless waist, 
overshadowed by a vulcan’s chest, and a voice that 
roared from somewhere above his line of vision. 


There was a kiss, several of them, in fact. Sam en- 
joyed these kisses. He even found relief in the gleam 
of feminity when Zelda suddenly burst into tears. She 
had never been so much a woman and that half hour 
Sam almost loved the giantess in whose enveloping 
embrace he was submerged. 

He wiped the tears from her eyes and kissed her 
where they had left their imprint. Zelda, for all of her 
two hundred pounds plus, was lumberingly kittenish; 
and Sam’s was now the conscious superiority of the 
protecting, consoling male. 

There came to Zelda the desire to be served by her 
man, 

She could think of nothing better than to ask that 
he fetch her oranges, a whole lot. Would he go? 

Would he? He would travel to the farthest corner 
of the earth to serve her, he assured her with unwar- 
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ranted fervor, although he well knew that outside the 
hotel there was a fruit stand. 

This first parting between bride and groom was 
preceded by a series of kisses and embraces worthy a 
year-long separation. 

“I love you, mine doctorel,” the woman assured 
him for the tenth time, as he passed out into the cor- 
tidor. “Don’t be long. I shall be miserably lone- 
some. 

Sam came out of the elevator and into the lobby, 
his head in a whirl. Zelda’s overpowering ardor 
had intoxicated him. So much so, that, instead of 
stopping at the stand outside the door, he walked 
four blocks past a half dozen fruit stands before he 
recalled his errand. . : 

Then, instead of purchasing a reasonable number 
of oranges, he required the Italian to fill a bag, al- 
most as large as a sack, and set out in haste to his 
bride. In haste he entered the hotel lobby and headed 
for the elevator when he realized that he had 
forgotten the number of his room. He couldn’t even 
remotely recall the floor. Well, he would ask the clerk 
and turned toward the desk, when he remembered 
that he had registered under an assumed name. 

What name? Zelda’s. And what was Zelda’s 
name? He had forgotten, forgotten completely! 

“Woe is me!’’ 

Panic seized him. Upstairs was his bride of less 
than two hours and he unable to go to her! 

“How can I go to the clerk and tell him I registered 
under a fake name?” he wondered. “They will lock 
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me up yet. “How can I come up to the clerk and say: 
“Mister what room have I and Chatzkel Levine's 
cook?” 

Sam observed now that the clerk with whom he had 
registered had a mustache and that the man behind 
the desk was clean shaven. 

“Maybe it’s altogether the wrong hotel? I'll look 
on the outside.” 

He looked. 

“No, it’s the same. Only what room can she be in? 
What curse has fallen on me? What can be her name 
—Zelda, Zelda, Zelda? Oh, it’s no use, I forgot!” 

“TIl never again marry a woman whom I don’t 
know for some time, whose name I don’t know as well 
as my Own.” 

This thought he brushed aside as facetious. Funny 
how of late, in the saddest moments, silly thoughts 
came into his mind. 

“I must be going crazy from all this.” 

For ten minutes he stood in the centre of the lobby, 
hugging to his middle a huge bag of oranges. Men 
and women in dinner clothes passed, giving the 
shabby groom a wide berth. 

At last, a heavy set, lantern-jawed man menacingly 
inquired what he was doing there. 

Sam was on the point of blurting out his predica- 
ment, but there was something about this man, the 
house detective, that told him that he was not con- 
fronted by a Diogenes. 


“What does he want with the truth? Nothing,” 
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dolefully decided Sam and walked out into the unin- 
viting night. 

For three hours Sam stood on the corner, looking 
up at the hotel. What defiant windows! Behind one 
of them languished the deserted bride. An idea! 

“Tl take a subway, run downtown and ask Levine 
her family name.” 

Why hadn’t he thought of this two hours ago? 
Hurriedly, he turned to the nearest subway station, 
making such rapid progress in its direction, that he 
was unaware of the trail of oranges he was leaving 
behind. 

Sam was at the head of the subway stairs when a 
heavy hand fell on his shoulder. On his neck he felt 
the warm breath of a person in great anger. He 
turned, expecting to face the detective with the black 
mustache, crying: 

“Chernack! It’s Chernack! 

“Crook, murderer,’ was the surprising answer. 
“Less than an hour we was married and already you 
tried to run away from me.” 

Sam explained, piecemeal, when he could get a 
word past the rapid tirade of his bride. He concluded 
his story with tears in his eyes and Zelda, only be- 
cause she chose to do so, believed him. 

But Sam had started his marital career under a 
cloud. 
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Cuatzxer LEVINE didn’t even have the pro- 
verbial Chinaman’s chance when Zelda’s establish- 
ment opened its doors. The contest involved no ques- 
tion of financial resources. Levine was by far the 
wealthier of the two. But Zelda cooked and baked 
better than any chef that Chatzkel could find. Her 
strudel was unsurpassable. 

Zelda was spared the expense of a cook and at least 
one waiter for whom Sam did duty, and could afford 
to cut below Chatzkel’s prices. Levine’s trade was 
soon scattered about the tables of the new restaurant. 

Sam was so busy the first three days that he had 
time for neither regrets or elation. He was a rapidly- 
shifting automaton under the directing gaze of his 
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wife who was overbearingly cheerful, it seemed to 
him. 

Her arms in dough up to the elbows, she paused to 
remind Sam of her heart’s ambition. 

“Soon’s everything is settled, I'll get another waiter 
in your place and you will begin again studying to be 
a doctor.” 

This promise brought Sam no cheer. He couldn’t 
have explained it at the moment, although he had 
fleeting thoughts about having been bought outright 
by a woman eight years his senior, and that she as- 
sumed the right to do all his planning in the future. 

In applying for the marriage license Zelda revealed 
that her age was thirty-one, and not twenty-eight as 
stated in her discussions with Chatzkel Levine. . 

For three days Chatzkel Levine stood idly back of 
the cash register looking out on the walk while his 
former patrons were shame-facedly hurrying by to the 
place next door. Chatzkel was as near being worried 
as a man of his easy-going nature could be. He re- 
garded his troubles as part of the scheme of things. 
He had great confidence in his ingenuity, and knew 
that he would eventually hit upon a plan that would 
turn the ebbing business tide back to his doors. 

On the fourth day there entered Zelda’s establish- 
ment a party of three men, strangers. Zelda, inspect- 
ing all her patrons, through the little window in the 
door leading to the kitchen, could not recall having 
seen them before. 

The party ordered cheese blintzes and were given 
rapid service. Sam, stationed near the cash register, 
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beamed upon the trio knowing that this dish, too, was 
among Zelda’s best. The men seemed to be enjoying 
their food, when, without warning one of them 
groaned, a groan that was more a roar, and fell from 
his chair to the floor. 

Almost simultaneously another of the three diners 
put his hand to his stomach and wailed: 

“I am poisoned, ¥ am poisoned.” 

It was the height of the dinner hour and the place 
was filled. A number of patrons rushed to the suf- 
ferers when a shriek from a woman, sitting at a table 
near the door, was heard. 

“T am dying,” she wailed, ‘“Dying.” 

“Me, too,” yelled the third man of the trio, and 
promptly keeled over, writhing. 

In less than a minute the place was filled with 
howls, wails and cries of persons proclaiming that 

“their end had come. 

“Cheap meat, cheap meat,” one sufferer was yell- 
ing. “I am a wholesale butcher and I know,” and he 
howled like a hound at odds with the moon. 

It availed little that Zelda dashed into the dining 
room waving a handful of bills to prove that she had 
purchased only the best ingredients. 

Her patrons, who had dragged off the stricken ones, 
were all gone. Save for Zelda, Sam and the two 
waiters the restaurant was empty. A dishwasher who 
sensed in the situation possible criminal prosecution 
of himself as an accessory, fled without even asking 
for the half day’s wages due him. 

Zelda knew that her business career was over. So 
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did Sam, and yet, he seemed unable to register the 
look of sorrow commensurate with the situation. A 
smile played, ever so dimly, about his lips. Zelda’s 
keen eyes perceived this mark of disloyalty. 

“It's your fault,” she stormed. “If you were a man 
and not a nothing you would have taken the first 
thieves that this Chatzkel sent in to ruin our business 
and thrown them out in the street. Instead you stood 
holding the cash register, you shouldn’t fall down 
from being scared.” 

Thus ended the joint business career of Sam and 
Zelda. Sam suggested that Zelda keep house while 
he sought a job. But she only sneered at him. 

The place continued as a restaurant, but under 
Chatzkel Levine’s ownership. He caused a door. to 
be cut in the intervening wall and his place and 
Zelda’s were made one. 

“After this,” he promised, “I'll rent every store on 
the block as soon as it gets empty!” 

The breach between Sam and his wife was further 
widened when she consented to take back her old 
job with her late business rival and with the under- 
standing that Sam was permanently out. 

“Tt isn’t nice that you should go back to Levine,” 
counselled Sam. “How can you work for a man that 
ruined you?” 

“Why should I worry about you?” she asked. 
“What do I care what you say it ain’t nice? Was it 
nice when you tried to run away from me soon’s you 
married me?” 

This was the first time that Zelda referred to the 
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unfortunate incident on their honeymoon night. It 
proved to Sam the truth of the shop-worn axiom that 
wives forgive but never forget. 

“But it don’t seem right,” Sam argued, he was go- 
ing to say “ethical.” 

“What will I do? Sit around till you become a doc- 
tor? I'll quicker become a Rebitzen (of the rabbi- 
nate. : 

“Tl get a job. I'll support you. I am tired of being 
supported,” he protested. 

“Ah, ha! A job you want? What's the matter you 
want a job? You should find some lady that is a little 
younger, and maybe a little nicer with a little more 
education to fit for a doctor like you will be?” 

“God help me, I’m married to a jealous woman,” 
groaned Sam. 

Stealthily he looked at himself in the mirror. 

“An ugly young man, about twenty-four, with a 
large head, and dark blinking eyes, of slender frame, 
and medium height,” was Sam’s candid summary of 
his personal appearance, “Yes, but I got nice hair, 
gray about the temples, looks distinguished, just like 
a doctor should look.” 

Zelda observed Sam's personal recapitulation. 

“Yeh, women you want, not a job.” 

“Who is thinking about women?” he remonstrated. 
“I feel that I should contribute to the support of the 
home.” 

But Zelda believed differently and proposed to 
enforce her belief. 

“If I got to work, and I got to work because I will 
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make four times what you can make, then you look 
after the house.” 

Sam sighed as he envisioned a repetition of the sit- 
uation that had seen him caretaker of the Posternock 
home. He looked up at Zelda, determined on further 
protest, but Zelda, her arms folded across her chest 
was plainly primed for fight. Sam turned hopelessly 
to a book that lay handy and sought forgetfulness in 
its pages. 

“Babies I’ll have yet,” he muttered. 
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Sam was now a housekeeper and chafed under the 
restraint his duties imposed upon him. He also felt 
that the giantess was deliberately humiliating him. 
He grieved and, grieving, was unable to concentrate 
on his studies. He was on the point of taking flight 
a dozen times, then decided that he would take life 
easy until such time as Zelda’s mood would change. 
He gave up his serious reading and turned to lighter 
literature. 

In this way Sam became acquainted with the popu- 
lar magazines. These opened a new field for Sam 
Posternock. By their advertisements he learned that 
rather interesting literature might be obtained 
through the mere sending of stamps. Sam mailed 
stamps and soon was receiving catalogues. In time, 
every mail order house in America had Sam on its 
mailing lists. 

The brochures piled up so that in two months not 
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an unlittered spot remained in the apartment. The 
tables, the mantelpiece, the shelves, the top of the 
folding bed were all piled with Sam’s catalogues. 

He devoured their contents as rapidly as they came. 
He extended his operations to the books offered free 
by the Federal and State Governments. He became 
the owner of tracts on planting, irrigation, territorial 
industries, astronomy, water power, meteorology and 
every other subject with which the vast machinery 
of the government is concerned. Sam was a regular 
recipient of the Congressional record, of the various 
bible society publications and was even making col- 
lection of the ‘‘come on” literature gotten out by the 
thousand bucketshops in and near New York. 

Zelda approved of this occupation, under the im- 
pression that all this was part of the educational pro- 
cess that was to make of Sam a doctor. And, as has 
often happened elsewhere, it was only when he was 
for the first time even remotely on the track she 
would have him, that Zelda kicked over the traces. 

“Like a cow that gives good milk and smashes 
the bucket,” was Sam’s analogy. 

Sam discovered two advertisements by which he ob- 
tained the almanacs of competing patent medicine 
concerns. Each issued free of all charge a volume that 
purported to give the symptoms and remedies for all 
diseases to which man is subject. Of course, the reme- 
dies invariably were preparations made by the firm 
whose book the reader had before him at the moment. 

Sam made a careful study of the symptoms de- 
scribed as indications of specific maladies. He became 
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a “symptomaniac.” Just so soon as he was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the symptoms of an ailment, 
Sam imagined himself suffering of them. This con- 
tinued for about a month, during which he entertained 
Zelda each evening with his new-found knowledge. 

Zelda arrived from work one day to find Sam in 
bed. He was sick, he told her, and glibly proceeded to 
describe his symptoms. Zelda, like most illiterates, 
had a good memory. She recalled that Sam had a 
week before described the very pains to which he was 
now laying claim. 

The woman heard him through without comment. 
But at six the following morning, just before leaving 
for work, she stood over him at the bedside. For a 
moment she contemplated him then she grabbed one 
of his huge ears and pulled. 

Dreaming that he was again in the clutches of 
Sarah Margolies, whose letters he and Moishke had 
diverted, Sam yelled, as he opened his eyes: 

“We lost the money for the stamps.” 

But above him towered Zelda and not the mat- 
tress-haired, shop girl that sought to send herself love 
letters. 

There was in Zelda’s eyes that look which had 
often created terror in Chatzkel Levine, her boss. 
And in the tone that she had up to now reserved for 
that individual alone, she addressed the confused 
Sam: 

“T want,” she roared, ‘I want when I come home, 
it shouldn’t be a sinktom book in the house. I want 
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you should put on the pants on the spot and go out 
looking for a job. 

“A man what can’t read about sickness without 
getting sick himself, shouldn’t be a doctor. He should 
better read about tailoring and have a pair of pants. 

“Get up,” with a final yank at Sam’s ear. 

Sam got up. 
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Ales catalogues were tossed ruthlessly out of the 
flat. Zelda saw to that. For several days Sam was mis- 
erable. He couldn’t pass a news stand without feeling 
the urge to dig into the magazines giving the clue to 
catalogues. But Zelda watched him closely. 

The man needed a hobby. The desire to study had 
been knocked out of him. He had drifted from the 
Reilly club and a single meeting between Zelda and 
Moishke proved conclusively that there could be no 
friendship between them. 

“Poor Waterhead,” Moishke murmured as he came 
away from that visit. “She'll kill him, that’s what 
she'll do, kill him. And he was such a hell-raising 
kid.” 

Cheated of his catalogues, Sam turned to a new 
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hobby, one that needn’t loom so large in Zelda’s eyes. 
He clipped photographs of pretty, kindly-faced 
women from newspapers and periodicals. All the 
world, headed by his own wife, seemed to frown upon 
him. The rare beauties figuring in the news, alone, 
continued smiling and gentle, as he gazed upon them. 

He carried their pictures in his pockets and surrep- 
titiously looked lorig at them when the bullying Zelda 
was not around. 

Sam got a job in a department store and this caused 
Zelda many unhappy moments. She was jealous. 

‘How about them pretty ladies that is customers 
in your place?” she asked, fear and a challenge in her 
voice. 

And Sam answered that in his capacity of porter 
he rarely came in contact with them. 

“It don’t sound like the true,’’ she said to this. 
“Then why do they give you their pictures?” 

“She’s been going through my pockets,” flashed 
through Sam’s mind. “I'll fix her. Let her eat her 
heart out with jealousy,” and he permitted the ques- 
tion regarding the pictures to go unanswered. 

Zelda was sure that her husband was unfaithful to 
her. She accused him of having affairs with Clara 
Phillips, the hammer murderess, Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
Mary Pickford, the “Girl in Blue,” and Marie, Queen 
of Roumania, whose pictures he had on his person at 
the moment. 

Sam did not deny Zelda’s charges, stranger to any 
chivalrous impulse to defend the ladies whom he so 
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carelessly compromised. On the contrary, he was flat- 
tered. 

He glanced into the mirror. Yes, those gray hairs 
at the temples certainly made him look distinguished. 
Who knows? The difference between himself and 
those who basked in the favor of these beauties was 
simply a matter of finance. With money one may go 
anywhere, achieve anything. 

“I am as educated as the best of them, and if I 
had clothes and money—who knows?” 

One day, in a moment of boastfulness, Sam suc- 
cumbed to one of those impish impulses, lately pos- 
sessing him with increasing frequency. He was, also, 
more often indulging in irrelevantly facetious 
thoughts in the midst of the most serious situations. 
Curiously enough, there seemed to be in progress an 
awakening of the Waterhead that adversity and hu- 
miliation had killed. The Sam of the mischief-making 
Allen Street days was sub-consciously asserting him- 
‘self. 

“TI am going away for a couple of days,” he an- 
nounced, no less surprised at his own words than was 
Zelda. 

“With who?” she demanded, her mouth agape. 

“With who? With the lady on whose face you 
stepped the day before yesterday.” 

The lady referred to was Jeritza. Zelda recognized 
a likely rival for Sam’s favor in the tall prima donna. 

“He likes big women—only he gets tired of them,” 
she meditatively decided, and then flew into a rage 
as she observed his pulsating Adam’s apple. 
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The resultant combat, entirely one-sided, was dis- 
astrous to Sam. Neighbors, attracted by the noise 
caused by Zelda’s rampage, by the tossing of every 
bit of bric-a-brac in the house at Sam’s head, from 
airshaft windows were yelling: “Shame” and “Stop 
that.” Sam escaped only when the woman tired of her 
exertions. He crawled weakly down the tenement 
stairs under the pitying eyes of the neighbors. 

“Poor little: man,” they said, ‘‘to be married to such 
a shrew.” 

Sam reached the street vowing that he would never 
return. He was through with the devilish amazon. 
He looked about him wearily, his head, limbs and 
body aching. 

“Tll go to Herschel Luftig. He knows so much 
about getting women for men, maybe he knows some- 
thing about getting rid of them. But this isn’t a wom- 
an—a war tank she is.” 

Sam arrived at Mt. David, but Herschel was no- 
where about. He wandered through the peaceful 
lanes of the cemetery. Looking at tombstones, he 
mused enviously: 

‘Some men are lucky. They bury their wives. When 
will I have the same luck? She'd need a building lot.” 

He reproached himself for attempting to be funny 
while bent on serious business. 


He heaved deep, envious sighs as he read epitaphs 
indicating that there were many men who had been 
rid of their mates. 

Sam doubted the sincerity of the tender inscriptions. 
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One could feel nothing but relief in burying a wife. 

“Hypocrites,” he muttered. 

It was in this frame of mind that the unhappy hus- 
band came upon a headstone that held him spell- 
bound. He read on it the inscription: 

“To My Wife, Zelda Posternock.” 

“My wife’s name, he gasped, and stood before it, 
rooted to the spot. 

Sam’s imagination became abnormally active. So 
active, that, without conscious effort he mentally con- 
structed a scene attending his own Zelda’s burial and 
under that very stone! 

Sam shed tears, quiet, tender tears. Then he wailed 
for Zelda. In his mood these tears were no less sincere 
than those of many widowed men whose lives had 
been less stormy than his own. 

“She worked for me,” he moaned. “She gave up 
her savings for me.” 

In the back of his mind lingered the memory of 
the most recent pommelling, yet he continued to 
weep. Perhaps, if one had interrupted him, Sam 
would have answered that he was finding pleasure in 
the lachrymal moments; that he was rehearsing a 
situation for which he ardently hoped. 

Freda Tolchinsky, a young and sympathetic wid- 
ow, who a few moments before had shut off the flood 
gates of her own sorrow, observed Sam and was 
struck by his apparent devotion to the memory of the 
one at whose grave he stood. 

‘How he must have loved her,” guessed Freda. 

The Widow Tolchinsky had never heard of Her- 
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schel Luftig’s method for mending hearts with poul- 
tices dug from under tombstones. She saw before the 
mound a few paces away one whose grief she might 
assuage and who might brighten for her days other- 
wise destined to be dark. Her widowhood, she de- 
cided, could be lightened by the lamp of a new love. 
She conceived, vaguely, it is true, that this male heart, 
that seemed to repose in a mouldy grave, might fare 
better in her keeping. 

Sam found himself listening to a gentle voice, a 
voice so different from that of his Amazon, a voice 
whose every nuance vibrated comfort. He was listen- 
ing to Freda Tolchinsky. The woman sought no ex- 
planations. Sam’s tears and the tombstone before 
which he wept, gave her these. 

“So soothing is this voice,” thought Sam. “Like a 
stove lid to an aching belly.’ Sam was grateful. In 
dreams only had he listened to a voice like this, that 
now poured comforting phrases into his ears. 

“You are a young man,” she said. ‘“You have lots 
to live for. I, too, have suffered. But I realize,’ and 
the speaker paused and looked at Sam appraisingly, 
“that there is happiness yet to be had.” 

This was talk after Sam’s own heart. He had longed 
for attention like this from the day he experienced 
the birth of his first love, that disastrous day on the 
Allen Street fire escape. He was grateful to the 
woman who knew so well how to sooth his hungry, 
mutilated soul. 

Sam wallowed in the beauty of the moment, wal- 
lowed. And, ignoring the reality of the situation, 
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listened on without divulging his true status. He 
knew only that the voice was making him happy. As 
he glanced stealthily at the speaker, he realized that 
her personal charms were entirely in keeping with her 
voice. 

He continued to drift down this sublime path and 
received in grateful silence the sympathy bestowed 
upon him. 


The anger that drove Zelda Posternock to blows 
and destruction was not spent with the routing of its 
victim. Her arms were wearied but her heart craved 
gore—Sam’s gore. She was easily moved to rage and 
without further encouragement or cause, continued 
in that state. Hers were not the fires that are easily lit 
and easily extinguished. Zelda was determined to be 
rid of Sam. 

“T will divorce him; but first I will find out about 
another husband. I’ll show him that I don’t need a 
bust boy, that I can get a whole man.” 

Zelda knew of Herschel Luftig. Sam had never 
tired of telling her about the old matchmaker and 
she knew as much of him as he could tell her in the 
year that they had been living together. 

“TI find that undertaker-matchmaker and I'll make 
him dig me up a husband that’s a husband, not a pic- 
ture carrier in every pocket.” 

Zelda was exactly three trolley cars behind Sam in 
setting out for the cemetery. Like Sam, she was un- 
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able to find the old man and she, too, paused at sun- 
dry tombstones, with that difference that the stones 
engaging her interest marked the resting place of 
husbands. 

“Tl t'row him out from the window, like a cat— 
and that’s all. Or I’ll go by Ben Gold the lawyer and 
grab a divorce. With money a person can get any- 
thing.” ; 

Visualizing the mate that the future held for her, 
Zelda smiled. Then her eyes fell on a familiar head. 
It was a large head, from which protruded two huge 
ears. This head was ‘tilted suspiciously close to an- 
other, not so large, and brightly illumined by a crown 
of golden hair. 

Sam and Freda were absently contemplating the 
tombstone that had brought the tears to Sam’s eyes 
when an encompassing shadow enshrouded consoler 
and consoled. Two huge arms clutched the tentative 
wooers and dragged them apart, each in the crook of 
an elbow. 

“What is this?” stormed Zelda. 

Freda Tolchinsky, though startled, and almost 
strangled, recognized the situation for exactly what it 
was. She shut off the creaking faucets of her love and 
was again a sorrowing widow. 

“That? That’s his wife’s headstone, Zelda Poster- 
nock.”’ 

Sam said nothing. He couldn’t. He gulped, took 
a step backward and trembled. The interruption at 
this altar of his new love paralyzed him. The effect 
was entirely different on Zelda. 
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“So he buried me in another woman’s grave, ha?” 

“Ha?” from Freda, presumably astounded. 

“Tl bury him in his own grave and there won't 
be a tombstone, neither.” 

Zelda proceeded to make good her prophecy. Freda 
Tolchinsky, her new love evaporated, was wafted 
from the scene like Uncle Tom’s Little Eva. 
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Chatzkel Levine’s cook remained at home the fol- 
lowing morning. She was contritely nursing a se- 
verely battered husband. 

It cannot be said that Zelda had given up entirely 
her plan of disposing of Sam. But the eyidence_she 
had of his ability to find a substitute for herself on 
short notice, and this a charmer of the first water, 
had made Sam a more valuable possession than he 
appeared to be in the past. 

“He ain’t good enough for me, but he’s too good 
for them.” 

By “them” was meant Freda and those other rivals 
whose pictures cluttered his pockets. 

Sam’s apathy, as she sat beside him, worried the 
woman. 

“Chatzkel Levine should bust for bringing me a 
sick husband,” she mused, ignoring the fact that his 
illness was her doing. 

Sam needed the attention he was getting. Zelda 
had not only bruised his body, but, in breaking up 
his affair with the sympathetic one, had robbed him 
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of all hope. The abrupt termination of the first mo- 
ments of content that he had ever known, rendered 
him spiritless. 

And now, as he lay in bed, Sam thought of the 
lawyer or the doctor he might have been, the political 
luminary that he might have become. Aye, that day 
when men gathered to do him honor and given him a 
watch into the bafgain seemed far, far away. 

“I wish I could reach to scratch between the 
shoulders,” was the thought that drove all these mem- 
ories from his mind. 

There was dancing in progress in the flat above. 
The din was great and should have disturbed a sick 
man, but Sam seemed indifferent to it. Mrs. Pearl- 
man was celebrating her tenth wedding anniversary. 
The Posternocks had not been invited. Mrs. Pearl- 
man and Zelda were always at odds. Zelda was the 
only neighbor excluded from the festivities. 

The room was unlighted. Sam had begged that he 
be left in the darkness because the light hurt his 
swollen eyes. He gave no sign of hearing the thump- 
ing on the floor above. 

“It would be better to die than to continue as the 
husband of this Cossack sitting at my side,” was the 
thought running through his mind. “Some day I'll 
show her.” 

Zelda, too, was thinking. She spoke her thoughts 
to the inanimate form in the bed. 

“You know, Sam?” 

“Yes, I know,” wearily. 

“What?” snapped Zelda, bridling. 
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“What do you mean ‘what’?’”’ partied Sam weakly. 

“I mean next week will be a year that we are mart- 
fied.” 

Sam, indifferent to consequences, was candor it- 
self. He replied: 

“A terribly long year—terrible.”” He shuddered. 

Zelda was hurt. 

“Tl fix him some other time,” she promised her- 
self. Aloud, she continued: 

“Mrs. Pearlman tonight is holding a anniversary.” 

This information did not interest Sam. 

“And next Thursday will be a year you and me are 
married.” 

Sam groaned. 

“Tt hurts you?” a fleeting note of concern in her 
voice. With the next words her anger began to rise: 

“Tt should be a lesson to you, you should keep away 
from blonde women.” 

Sam shrank further under the covers. 

“Sam!”’ the tone in which Zelda shouted his name, 
almost caused him to leap from the bed. “Sam! It 
must be by us an anniversary party.” 

He could only gasp. 

“Do you hear?” 

“Make. Make a party,” he declared, resigned to 
anything. ‘“‘Maybe you will celebrate at the same time 
a funeral. Ugh!” 

‘Tl fix him some other time,” she thought. ‘‘No, 
now Ill kill him likea...” 

Just then there were heard shouts of laughter in 
the flat above. Zelda curbed her inclination to vio- 
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lence. “You will have your funeral yet,” she thought, 
but aloud she said: 

“It will be an anniversary party even if you and 
your children’s children should have funerals. You’re 
too dumb to be of any help, anyhow. Ginsberg the 
walking delegate what comes by Levine in the res- 
taurant will help me.” 

If Zelda thought that by mentioning Ginsburg, 
generally known as the man who once nursed a bash- 
ful love for her, she would annoy Sam, she was mis- 
taken. Sam turned on his side, face to the wall, and 
soon was heard the even breathing that indicated he 
was asleep. 

Zelda was a woman of action, in more ways than 
were evidenced by her attacks on her husband. When 
he opened his eyes the following morning, Zelda 
was gone. She reported at Levine's restaurant, got 
her work under way and turned to the arrangements 
for her party. 

Sam was convalescing in a chair, bolstered by pil- 
lows, three days later, when Ginsburg marched in on 
him. Zelda was at her work. Ginsburg clearly had 
definite instructions. He ignored the master of the 
house, completely. The visitor proceeded to decorate 
the flat with crepe paper bunting, tinsel and other 
tawdry ornaments. 

At nine that evening Zelda arrived from work and 
with her aide hovered over a pot of tea in the kitchen, 
whispering plans for the party. Sam was still in the 
chair, in the front room and was grateful for their 
indifference to him. 
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Zelda even refrained from asking him how he felt. 
Her interest was centered in Ginsburg. 

“Thope he takes her. He’ll get his,” was the thought 
that ran through Sam’s mind. “I feel like an embalmed 
mummy.” 

The morning of the party. The zealous Ginsburg 
woke the Posternocks. The night before Zelda and 
the walking delegate freighted huge bundles of fish, 
chicken, herring, cakes and several cases of bottled 
beer, the last placed on ice in the wash tub. 

Zelda clambered out of bed and addressed the 
drowsing Sam. 

“You stay here, in bed, out of the way till we can 
get something done. Later you can dress and sit by 
the party.” . 

“With coffins and a shroud,” irrelevantly thought 
Sam, “with coffins and a shroud and they'll put me 
in the washtub on ice like the bottles of beer.” 

Fever? No. That was Sam these days, ever assailed 
by weird, pointless thoughts. 

Sam was almost smothered by the odors coming 
from the kitchen. 

“They are broiling Chatzkel Levine.” The crazy 
thoughts persisted. ‘Let them. Maybe I’m next—not 
even a tombstone.” 

Her cooking on the fire, Zelda’s real difficulties 
began. There were to be about forty guests. This, like 
most homes, had its limitations in the matter of 
tableware. Zelda could provide for a party of six, or 
even seven, but cups, saucers, platters, knives, forks 
and spoons for forty, were beyond her. 
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Followed a consultation with Ginsburg, man of 
resource. 

“Tll go to the tenants, invite them to the party 
and ask that they should lend us the things that we 
need,” he offered. 

Zelda had doubts regarding the attitude of the 
neighbors. Between her and them stood the barrier of 
a mutual lack of regard. But Ginsburg got what was 
needed. He made a number of trips through the ten- 
ement and soon the tables were covered with the 
cutlery and bric-a-brac of fifteen contributing neigh- 
bors. The neighbors were not above attending a party 
given by one not over popular. A party is a party. 

Zelda paid Mrs. Pearlman, the enemy, a personal 
call and invited her. This was her way of rubbing 
it in and Mrs. Pearlman accepted the challenge, de- 
claring she would come. Zelda, a professional cook, 
was confident that the feast she had under prepara- 
tion would be the talk of the tenement and the death 
of the woman who had not invited her to her party. 

“From jealousness, she'll die,” promised Zelda. 

The guests arrived early. The invalid had been led 
to Ganz’s Turkish bath where Ginsburg superin- 
tended his steaming out, so that he could, at least, 
sit up. 

Sam was placed at the head of the table, at the 
place farthest from the door. Zelda sat at the foot of 
the table, directly opposite and yet as far from him 
as she could. Ginsburg was at her side. 

Mrs. Gritsenstein, who had loaned the linen with 
which the long boards were covered, in looking about 
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to make certain that her cloth was not dragging on 
the floor, observed that the hostess and her walking 
delegate were affectionately nudging one another’s 
knees. 

The party started well. Food, the principal ele- 
ment at such functions, had been plentifully provided, 
so that Mrs. Pearlman, sitting half way between 
Zelda and Sam, was in an agony of envy. The feast 
by far surpassed that which she had provided. Mrs. 
Pearlman’s hand trembled as she reached for the 
pitcher of red wine before her so that in pouring 
out a drink some of the wine spilled over the borrowed 
table cover. 

“Spite work,” gasped Zelda. 

“It cost me twelve dollars by Lubitz,” moaned 
Mrs. Gritsenstein. 

“On the installment plan, four dollars for cash,” 
audibly murmured Zelda. The hostess was furious. 
The spilling of the wine was not an accident, she de- 
cided. This was Mrs. Pearlman’s way of indulging 
her venom. Zelda gazed contemplatively at the soup 
toureen before her. “‘I’ll break her head,” she vowed, 
but turned to Mrs. Gritsenstein: “Don’t worry. I'll 
pay you for that cloth—if it don’t wash out.” 

Ginsburg, master diplomat, as he had to be in his 
regular job as walking delegate, started a lively 
tune in which all joined; all but Sam. None paid 
attention to him. Sam, for his part, was proceeding 
along definite lines. He was attempting suicide by 
overeating. 

“Pickles don’t agree with me,” he reflected. “I'll 
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eat a whole lot, maybe I'll die and spoil the party.” 

He swallowed pickle upon pickle and got heart 
burn. 

‘From olives they say you can get ptomaine poison- 
ing,” he recalled, having disposed of every pickle in 
reach. He consumed olives by the fist full swallow- 
ing the pits. From the olives he turned to radishes, 
chicken livers, stuffed chicken neck, herring. He al- 
most collapsed: of the food he consumed and, to his 
chagrin, still lived. 

“There is no such thing as death by overeating,” 
he decided, disillusioned and bilious. 

Sam turned to the wine, of which there were sweet 
and sour. Sour, he decided, is the more deadly of the 
two. It proved more intoxicating. Zelda flushed an- 
grily as she observed him. According to her count he 
had consumed a gallon of four-dollar wine. He was 
tipsy. Tears streamed down his cheeks, but he main- 
tained silence. 

“Yl tell her what I think just before I die.” 

Then he began worrying, lest he die before he tell 
her. 

There was a shuffling of feet. The time had come 
when a speech must be made. One of the guests must 
speak the good wishes of the gathering to host and 
hostess. Of course, Max Ginsburg, walking delegate, 
expert maker of speeches, would do the honors. He 
will be characteristically diplomatic by praising his 
hostess without too openly insulting her husband. 
He must, nevertheless, contrive to put that Sam Pos- 
ternock in his place. 
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There was hand clapping as Ginsburg rose. There 
would have been applause for Shimon Meltzer, tene- 
ment idiot, under similar circumstances. The ghetto 
is generous with applause. Applause means nothing, 
only noise. 

Ginsberg accepted the reception as a personal trib- 
ute reserved for such as himself alone. 

He attempted one final nudge of Zelda’s knee as 
he rose, but stepped on her big toe. Pretending leis- 
urely coolness, Ginsburg cleared his throat. Sam, at 
_the farthest end of the table, was leering drunkenly 
up at him. 

“It’s an honor to be here,” began Ginsburg just 
as he had begun a hundred speeches before. “It’s an 
honor to be here.” 

More applause, Sam contributing the greatest por- 
tion. 

Ginsburg glares long and steadily at his host. Sam 
is in the act of pouring another cup of wine and 
shrinks back violently, spilling the contents of the cup. 

“That Ginsburg is got a hard look,” he confides to 
the cup. 

“Tt is wonderful,” resumes Ginsburg. ‘“What is a 
home without a wife? What? Nothing!” 

He looked to Sam as if daring him to disagree. 
Sam, his nose in the cup is still confidential. “Heaven, 
the eleventh heaven, without a wife,” he informs the 
cup. 
Roce hears this and Ginsburg continues. 

“Tt can be the best man in the world, not the worst,” 
with a look at Sam, “and I don’t care if he studies to 
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be a doctor, if he is a shoemaker or even a tramp,” 
at the word “tramp” Ginsburg eyes Sam meaningly, 
‘a home without a wife is nothing. 

“And,” pointing at Zelda, “where does one see 
such a woman, such a wife like our Misses what made 
and paid with her own hands for everything we are 
having here tonight? Where?” 

“She will pay me yet for that table cloth,” hoarsely 
whispers Mrs. Gritsenstein and the whole assemblage 
cries: ‘“Sh-a-a-a.”” 

Ginsburg turns to Mrs. Gritsenstein who cowers. 
In the meantime, Sam free of his gaze, gulps down 
another cup of wine. 

“Look,” roars the orator, “Look. Here sits a woman 
that the whole world loves. For two years I been 
eating in Levine’s restaurant, coming from the Bowery 
ten blocks away ‘count of her. Why?” 

“Why?” chimes in Sam. 

“Why?” and Ginsburg again turns his attention 
to Sam. ‘‘Because she is one of the finest women that 
ever lived. And Mister Posternock, I knew that even 
before you married her, that’s why.” 

“Then why, why didn’t you marry her?’ shouts 
Sam. 

Zelda, on the verge of tears, because of Ginsburg’s 
eloquence, glares a warning at her mate; but the 
mate is beyond being warned. 

“Why?” he repeats challenging, not alone Gins- 
burg, but all the wide world. 

The walking delegate sees a crisis which he knows 
it is wise to avert. He turns from Sam. 
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“She made from her boss, Chatzkel Levine, a rich 
man. The biggest writers, from books and newspapers, 
come to him to eat ’count of Zelda Posternock’s gou- 
lasch, strudel and other good things what she can 
make it should be even good enough for a president.” 

“Hurray” yells Sam dismally and all turn disap- 
proving eyes on him. 

“Yes, Mister Posternock, you can hurray your 
whole life. If you was a man, you could of been a 
doctor this minute.” 

“Yeh, call a doctor, I need a doctor,” retorts Sam, 
pleased at the suggestion. 

Zelda half rises bent on creating the need for an 
undertaker, but Ginsburg’s voice booms on and she 
subsides. , : 

“Where is there such a beautiful wife, such a won- 
derful lady like what is sitting by my side, where?” 
demanded Ginsburg. 

“Ask Herschel Luftig,” thunders Sam. ‘‘He’s got 
even better ones, with lambs on top.” 

This is the end of the party. Zelda had lots of help 
for the assault she led on the disturber. Sam was 
battered more thoroughly than he had ever been, but 
in his heart there persisted a song of freedom as he 
fell prone to the sidewalk to which many willing 
hands and enthusiastic feet propelled him. 

Zelda now had the sympathy of every neighbor, 
excepting, perhaps, Mrs. Pearlman and Mrs. Gritsen- 
stein. 

“She worked for him, she nursed him, and how he 
treated her!” 
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Mrs. Gritsenstein’s sympathies were entirely with 
the husband. Having observed the nudging of the 
knees under the table, she alone correctly interpreted 
the caresses by which Ginsburg offered his sympathy 
to Zelda after Sam’s expulsion. 

The tide of sympathy paused briefly at Zelda's 
door. The tenement was due to cast from its regard 
every entity that bore the stamp of Posternock. Gins- 
burg, too, came in for his share of an animus as gen- 
eral as the reaches, upper and lower, of the huge mul- 
tiple dwelling. 

It was all because of the borrowed plumage, the 
plate and silverware that the neighbors lent. There 
were fifteen neighbors with a “credit balance’ or 
equity in the evening’s furnishings. Because of the 
confusion, some of those who loaned tableware and 
cutlery took with them that which they had lent and, 
here and there, a covetous eye misguided a hand that 
purloined that which its owner hadn’t lent. 

The result, war! 


Mrs. Luria by mistake, or otherwise, walked off 
with a near silver soup ladle loaned by Mrs. Schwartz. 
Mrs. Schwartz insisted that there had been no mis- 
take. Mrs. Luria, very elegantly, raised a question re- 
garding her accuser’s antecedents, and blows fol- 
lowed. 

Mrs. Feldman burst in on Zelda who was trying to 
extract Mrs. Luria’s unmanicured finger nails from 
Mrs. Schwartz's kinky-haired scalp. 
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“Who took my five A number 1 Rogers, who?” 
screamed Mrs. Feldman. 

“How should I know?” replied Zelda, breathing 
heavily of her exertions. “Go look in the sink, if 
they are there, they are there.” 

“And if it ain’t?”” wildly questioned Mrs. Feldman. 

‘Then someone took them.” 

Mrs. Feldman pawed over the pile of silverware in 
the sink while Zelda pushed the warring Mrs. 
Schwartz and Mrs. Luria into the hallway—just as 
Mrs. Lupatnick dashed up the stairs a silver-plated 
soup toureen in hand. 

“This is not mine,” she was shouting, “This is not 
mine. . 

“Then go and put it back,” suggested Mrs. Braver- 
man. 

“Back? A maake, an abcess, I'll put back. Some one 
forchanged my new one for this old one. Who is got 
my new one?”’ 

“Go and ask the walking delegate, Ginsburg,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Braverman, still in her helpful mood. 

Mrs, Braverman could afford to give advice. She 
had loaned none of her goods. 

“Yeh, Ginsburg,” was the chorus. ‘He should re- 
turn us our things. He took them.” 

At this moment there was in progress a silent and 
terrific battle on the floor above. Mrs. Shultz discov- 
ered in the kitchen of Mrs. Kleinfeld what she be- 
lieved were her fancy salt and pepper shakers that she 
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had just obtained as premiums for the wrappers of a 
well-advertised brand of soap. 

Mrs. Shultz held the cellars and Mrs. Kleinfeld 
was attempting to wrest them from her. 

“Gimme,” yelled Mrs. Kleinfeld. 

“A sickness I'll give you,” replies Mrs. Schultz, 
gasping short of breath. “Them is mine.” 

The women. struggled in silence from kitchen to 
parlor, from parlor to kitchen and out into the hall- 
way where they slid down the stairs, saving them- 
selves from serious injury by gripping the banisters. 
The salt and pepper containers slipped out of Mrs. 
Shultz’s hand into the space between the stairs-and 
were smashed. All but one. This struck Mrs. Manda- 
lowitz, the janitress, who was struggling with a barrel 
of ashes destined for the street. 

Mrs. Mandolowitz uncorked a shrill cry for the 
police and this was echoed by the dozen or more 
combatants pulling, hauling, tearing and scratching 
in their separate affrays. The police reserves stilled 
the turbulent aftermath of Zelda’s party. 

When quiet was restored it was discovered that 
Zelda had taken flight. She left a note addressed to 
Sam which he discovered on the kitchen table two 
days later. He had returned to retrieve his beloved 
books. These alone could bring him back to the flat. 

He read from the note: 

“The wife that you didn’t appreciate has went 
away. She told me to tell you that the furniture and 
things can go back to Shapiro, because she will make 
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no more payments. Your books she threw in the fire. 
Don’t go by Levine’s restaurant, because Zelda ain’t 
going to work any more.” 

And Sam, despite the loss of his beloved books, 
was happy. He saw in the note his certificate of free- 
dom, fore-runner of the certificate he actually re- 
ceived a year later from an attorney in Ohio. 
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Sam AGAIN became one of the boys at the club, 
a homeless bachelor. He worked in a feather shop 
and divided his evenings between Mike Reilly’s tem- 
ple of Democracy and the public library. 

Sam’s was a lonesome life. Few were attracted to 
this quiet, unassuming young man of twenty-four, who 
appeared eight years older, and who gave the impres- 
sion of having been harshly treated by life. 

He dressed neatly, now, and his hair, prematurely 
greyed, gave him the appearance of a scholar which, 
after a fashion, he was. 

John Stone, in conference with Reilly in a corner 
of the club lounge, often observed this sober young 
man and learned from Reilly that Sam was well- 
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mannered, unobtrusive and knew a great deal more 
than the others frequenting the place. 

“Can he keep his mouth shut?” Stone inquired, and 
Reilly assured him that Sam did nothing else. 

Little was said about Sam by the men after this, 
other than that, from time to time Stone asked his 
lieutenant if that young fellow was still about, a ques- 
tion to which Reilly replied in the affirmative. 

Moishke no longer associated with his boyhood 
friend. He was too busy, having matriculated at a 
law school. Sam missed him, but forebore seeking 
his pal, feeling that as a failure he had no claim on 
one who was forging ahead. Sam also longed for 
Alter Posternock. No one, in fact, did he miss so 
much as he did the head of the family in which he 
was reared. 7 i 

One evening Sam drifted to the old tenement on 
Allen Street. It occurred to him that he would like 
to see again his childhood home. 

Mrs. Liebowitz, the janitress, was seated on a 
crate, out on the walk as in the old days. About her 
were the same array of battered perambulators. From 
the manner in which the woman’s waist was parted, 
awry at the throat and bosom, one would be led to be- 
lieve that she had just finished nursing one of the 
infants. This was an affectation to which the woman 
succumbed, since it concealed from the passers-by 
that she was the barren wife that Allen Street knew 
her to be. 

Mrs. Liebowitz greeted Sam cheerfully. 

“What a big boy you are, Sammy.” 
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Sammy had not overcome his diffidence of red- 
headed janitresses, but was grateful for the greeting. 
He asked for news of Alter Posternock. 

“Why the old man?” and she looked up in sur- 
prise. ““He’s been living here already nearly a year, 
tight away he came back after the family moved.” 

“Where, here?” 

“Upstairs, in the same rooms,” she replied. Be- 
fore the woman could suggest to him that Alter was 
obviously lonesome, Sam was on his way to the old 
flat. 

Alter Posternock was in the act of setting down 
on an oil-cloth covered table a glass of tea when 
Sam burst through the door. Glass and Alter came 
down with a crash, the glass on the table and Alter 
in the chair that stood before it. 

“Samella,’ he cried in a tone that rose to a whine, 
“Samella, where was you?” 

Sam was unable to reply. He choked with tears. 
And tears streaked down the seamy face of the old 
man. The boy rushed to his beloved foster-father, and 
lovingly placed his hands on his shoulders. 

“Father,” haltingly hesitant, a query in his voice, 
“Father.” 

“You are better than a child mine Samella, where 
were you?” 

“I was no place,” Sam replied. ‘Just a few streets 
away all the time.” 

And foster-father and cast-off poured into sym- 
pathizing ears their sorrows of the past months. 

“Since I moved from them in Flatbush, I am even 
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like a dog in the store,” he told Sam. ‘Their father 
is living with ignorant kikes and is disgracing them, 
they say.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Kikes, Sammy, kikes is the only name they got for 
everybody what was good to me when Channa died, 
when it wasn’t even a cat in the house, only children 
without a mother. Kikes, you hear Sammy? Everyone 
that ain’t got a checkbook is by them a kike.” 

“So you’re no longer in the business?” inquired 
Sam. 

“No. So I gave them my checkbook and now their 
father is a kike, too. Every week they send me twenty 
dollars, Sammy, and for me it’s enough. It is more 
than I made most from the time when I brung them 
up, before their mother died.” 

“But they didn’t put you out of the business, out 
of your own business?”’ persisted Sam in amazement. 

“No. That they didn’t do. They are good children. 
They would be good children again if I should come 
to Flatbush. But I ain’t Sammy, I am too tired to go 
any place.” 

What Alter didn’t tell Sam was that a short time 
before he had decided to quit the store, Spiegelman 
the attorney had remonstrated with him as to the 
trend the firm’s affairs were taking. Spiegelman had 
said: 

“The big business that you built up with your blood 
is going to the wall. That gang of yours is ruining it. 
They have me in court almost every day.” 

To this Alter had replied: “I am tired. They say 
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they are smarter than me. They call my friends from 
the synagogue kikes. Let them, let them.” 

And let them he did. 

The situation wore heavily on the old man. He 
had aged ten years in the past fifteen months. He 
had come back to the ghetto to die and death was 
not far distant. 

Sam arrived at the flat one evening a week later 
to find Alter out. At first he thought that the old man 
had tarried at the synagogue, which he often did. But 
when several hours passed, and there was still no 
Alter, Sam set out to look for him. He was returning 
unsuccessful when from the stairway he heard voices 
in the flat. A number of people seemed to have 
gathered there. Sammy hurried, apprehensive. 

Alter Posternock was lying in bed. Over him stood 
the janitress who was saying: 

“Strengthen yourself, Mister Posternock. A man 
must have courage.” 

“What do I want with courage?” He returned 
weakly. “Where is Sammy?” 

Sammy was at his side, his arms about the one 
person who had loved him. 

“This is you, ke“nd mine? It’s you mine child?” 

“Sure it’s me, Sam,” and in anguished agony, the 
young man turned to the others, “He can’t even rec- 
ognize me.” 

“Lift me up, Samella.” 

“Tt will tire you,” pleaded the youth. 

The doctor, whom Sam saw for the first time, mo- 
tioned to him to do as bidden by Alter. 
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“Lift me up, please. I must see them all. Thirteen 
it must be.” 

Sam was about to declare that they were not there, 
that he would send for them, when in a voice that 
seemed to come from a distance, Alter began enu- 
merating his brood: 

“Fannie, Celia, Dora, Phillip,” he was pointing in 
a semi-circle and the effort seemed to tire him, to 
confuse him. The hand dropped to his side. For a 
moment he paused. ‘Fannie, Celia, Dora, Phillip, 
Jake, Ben, Freda, Louis, Number One Abie. .” again 
he stopped. 

He addressed Sam. 

“Where is Manyella? I don’t see her.” 

And Sam lied. ; 

“She’s here, over there,” he declared. 

“That’s right . . . Manyella, Little Fannie, Abie 
Number Two . . a” he gasped, ‘“Thirteen’” Alter 
faltered, ‘“Thirteen.” 

“I’m the whole thirteen to him now,” thought the 
sorrowing Sam. “I, the bastard.” 

“They are all here, till the last minute, Sammy by 
me, like I said it would be,” and Alter sighed con- 
tentedly. 

Sam’s head was bowed. Before he could raise it 
to look into those kindly eyes again, there was a 
chuckle dissipated by a gasp; “Till the grave they 
were with me.” 

Alter Posternock was dead. 


* * * 
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He had done his stint. He had lived an upright, 
commendable life. He had served God and his fel- 
lows. He had been a credit to the name of his fore- 
fathers. Such were the conclusions regarding the life 
of Alter Posternock. 

Had he not lent five of his chlidren to the war? 
Had he not shared his prosperity with the needy? 
Hadn’t he proved a worthy son to the land of his 
adoption? 

It was Spiegelman who summed up the life of his 
late client. 


“He sought no favors, though he granted many 
to others. He endured hardship, even pain, that his 
beloved be spared sorrow and suffering. He gave away 
when yet alive a large fortune honestly earned. He 
paid all debts before he closed his eyes. He was that 
which is most commendable in our race, in our peo- 
ple. He was the universal Jewish father, for whom no 
labor is too arduous for whom no sacrifice is too great, 
that his offspring may know no want, that they may 
thrive. All races may boast, and rightfully, perhaps, 
of their favored sons, but there is none who rises to 
heights so sublime as the humble Jewish father.” 


More was said by the handful of men and women 
waiting the departure of the funeral cortege. From 
the viewpoint of that intangible thing called ‘‘good 
citizenship,” Alter Posternock had stood in the front 
rank, but so modestly that the many neither knew nor 
cared where he stood. 
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In this, the first procession decreed he lead, he 
was followed by the family, a handful of friends and 
Sammy. Sammy the outsider who held him in his 
arms when he died, was again an outsider at this final 
parting with the head of the Posternock family. There 
had been mutterings among the sons and daughters 
indicating that Sam was in greater disfavor than ever. 


Sam had given offense by becoming associated with 


the last moments of the father. Some gossipy neigh- 
bor was overheard to remark: 


“He died in the arms of the mamzer.”’ 


For this Sam must be made to pay, dearly. Or was 
this a mere subterfuge? 


A few curious folk on the Stanton Street sidewalk 
gave fleeting attention to the passing cortege. Others, 
crowding the busy thoroughfare, failed even to look 
in its direction. Funerals are common in New York's 
East Side; so common, that on arriving at Essex Street, 
the Posternock procession was brought to a stop by 
another funeral crossing its path. 


A lordly policeman stood forbiddingly at the heads 
of the horses dragging the hearse that bore Alter. The 
other procession continued to file by. 


Preceding the motor driven hearse in the Essex 
Street cortege were four mounted patrolmen. Trail- 
ing behind in slow-moving autos, were the local po- 
litical leaders, of both parties, their heavy counte- 
nances revealing great sadness; local officials and men 
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who hoped some day to wrest the jobs from these offi- 
cials; business men, mechanics, laborers, thieves, par- 
doned murderers, young women in costly raiment, 
others in attire not so costly, small boys, big boys 
passed on, their faces advertising self-conscious sad- 
ness. 

For fifteen minutes the followers behind the re- 
mains of the humble Alter waited the passage of 
these others. And so it was that in death, even as in 
life, was exacted from Alter Posternock the right of 
way. 

None would have thought of arguing for Alter’s 
precedence over that other—who had been Spider 
Rosenbaum, the Ghetto’s contender for the feather- 
weight boxing championship. 

A storm broke upon Sammy’s head after Alter was 
laid to rest. The young Pasters charged Sam with 
being responsible for their absence from the side of 
their parent when he died. 

“He kept us from him deliberately, that he might 
cajole favors to which, as a foundling, he was not 
entitled,” they declaimed. ‘““We shall punish him for 
this duplicity. Not one cent of our family money 
shall go to him.” 

“Shame!” exclaimed Sam. “Shame! It is because 
you fear I shall claim a share of your money that you 
are angry, not because you were not at his side.” 


Sam was stunned by their answer that he was for- 
tunate that charges of a very serious nature were not 
lodged against him. 
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“Fools,” shouted Sam roused to anger. “You 
stripped from your father his strength. You drove him 
from the home that he made with his own hands. 
You killed him and not I, as you would impute. Take 
his money, take everything. I have that which none 
of you have—the memory of his last moments. These 
he gave to me.” 
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(So. was happy over her reconciliation with 
Joe Burns. She was grateful to John Stone for having 
explained away the bitter virus that caused her dis- 
trust of Joe. 

So tender was Burns at their first meeting after 
Stone’s talk with the girl, that Goldie was deceived 
into believing that she was unworthy of his great love. 

“T done you wrong, Joe,” she whispered, “I'll do 
anything in the world to prove to you that I am sorry 
—-iy)0G: 

The reconciliation was not as complete as she 
hoped it would be, but Goldie said nothing. Their 
West End Avenue home was not reestablished. 

‘He is waiting to see whether I mean it,” she told 
herself. 


fear 


He had said to her: 

“T got some big deals on with John Stone. I'll be 
home less than ever, hardly at all. It’s no use having 
a home if I won’t come to it for months. I expect to 
be busy for months. When I’m through, we'll go into 
housekeeping.” 

In the meantime, it was agreed that the girl rent 
for herself a furnished room. 

Goldie, having made her bargain in coming back 
to the man, accepted his explanation wholeheartedly. 

The following day he told John Stone: 

“Well, she’s put. She won’t bother me and all I 
got to do is keep out of getting her sore and I think 
everything will be all right. I told her I am going to 
be very busy, just like you said.” 

“Well, you are going to be busy, even more than 
I said,” returned Stone. “I got a whole lot to talk to 
you about. It will mean the making or breaking of 
the two of us, depending whether you behave or not. 
The first thing . . 

Joe didn’t like Stone’s determined look. 

“You ain’t going to leave me flat?” Joe half whined. 

“No, but I may have to if you don’t line up with 
my ideas. The first thing you must do is cut out these 
women houses. No more women, absolutely.” 

“Then how will I make a dollar?” 

Stone disregarded this question. Instead he asked: 

“How many of them women joints you got left 
now?” 

Joe thought for a moment. 

‘With them Brooklyn ones and the beach ones al- 
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together, not counting the one Goldie smashed up, 
is forty-two.” 

“Sell them.” 

“But why? Don’t you get .. .” 

“Never mind what I get, sell them,’’ Stone thun- 
dered. 

“Then what?” pleaded Joe. 

‘Then come back to me. I got bigger things than 
women business for you. Come back and I'll show 
you the first real money you ever saw in your life and 
there won't be a woman in the whole damn business, 
not One woman.” 

A month passed during which Joe Burns and 
Stone rarely met but that Stone would ask how 
things were coming along. And Joe, knowing that 
Stone was inquiring regarding the sale of the brothels, 
would answer curtly, that things were coming along 
all right. 

Then one day Stone sent for his underworld part- 
ner. 

“Well, how is the liquidation?” 

Joe looked puzzled. 

“How is the sale of your women joints coming 
along?,’”’ asked Stone almost fiercely. 

“Oh, them? I’m through. No more joints.” 

“Well, I am ready for you,” announced Stone. 
“Let’s get started on the real thing.” 

Joe remained silent. 

“Joe I'm about to get a big nomination. I need 
lots of coin, more than you got. To get this thing I 
got to beat an upstate man and you know that up- 
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state will never stand for anyone from our organiza- 
tion if they can help it.” 

“How much do you need?” 

“There are nearly sixty counties, not counting 
them near the city and I mean to spend from two to 
ten thousand dollars in every one of them. I ain’t 
going to be licked—we will need about $300,000 
cash, maybe more.” 

“But I ain’t got that much—in cash. Maybe with 
what I got coming to me and all that, but not in cash. 
What kind job is this that’s worth so much money 
for two years?” 

‘Joe, you’re a small timer, you don’t understand, 
but I'll try to tell you.” 

“Tell me slow,” advised Joe. “It’s a lot of money, 
tell me slow, I'll understand better.”’ 

“In this job I have the authority to say where, when 
and how the State shall buy back its bonds which it 
sells to the public. The State sells bonds to the pub- 
lic when it needs money for building things, like 
roads and bridges and other things. The State pays 
interest on the bonds till they become due. The bonds 
run from ten to fifty years, sometimes less, some- 
times more. And all the time that they are out the 
State must pay interest.” 

“Well, when the State gets enough money it buys 
back the bonds from the people that have them, so 
that it shouldn’t have to pay the interest the whole 
ten or fifty years. Sometimes, when the State has lots 
of money left over, it buys city bonds from the dif- 
ferent municipalities in the State. They buy these 
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when the cities pay higher interest than the State, so 
that the State makes a profit. This sort of thing is 
what they call reducing the State’s indebtedness. You 
get me?” 

Joe did, but only in a hazy sort of way. Neverthe- 
less, he was fascinated by this lecture on State finance. 

“Yes,” he vowed. And Stone was pleased, because 
Stone wasn’t so sure of the ground himself. 

“But where does the $300,000 you want to invest 
come back?” 

‘T’m coming to that.” 

‘Now there is that Sam Posternock that the gang 
gave a dinner to a couple of years ago. He’s one of 
them guys that doesn’t say much, knows how to keep 
his mouth shut, but who is very ambitious. He wants 
to be a big politician. I been listening and watching 
him. There are other guys, just like him. But I kind 
of trust him, watching him around Reilly’s club, al- 
ways minding his own business, never saying much, 
though he knows a whole lot. Besides, Frank Cun- 
ningham likes him—says he knew him when he was 
a kid.” 

“That’s that writer,” interrupted Joe. ‘“What does 
writers know about bonds?” 

“They don’t. That’s just it, they don’t. I go to this 
Sam and I say: “Here Kid, you are a broker.”’ So 
he blinks his eyes and says. “Me? How?” The kid 
looks as if I was looney.” 

“Sure,” agreed Joe. 

“Sure, nothing,” impatiently returned Stone. “I 
know he ain’t got no money. But I have banks put 
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the deal through, like this. I write them a letter say- 
ing: 

“On the third of May the State of New York will 
be in the market for $5,000,000 worth of 414 per- 
cent highway bonds. Mr. Sam Posternock, who is sell- 
ing these to the State, is reliable. If you hold such 
bonds you may deliver same to Mr. Posternock and 
the State will pay-you within five days after the bonds 
are delivered to this office. Guaranteed by the Comp- 
troller of the State of New York!” 

“But what’s wrong with this?” asked Joe. 

“Wrong? Must everything have something wrong 
about it? Nothing is wrong,” replied Stone in anger. 

“Funny,” murmured Joe Burns under his breath. 
“Funny.” : 

Stone was glaring at his underworld pal as he 
resumed. 

“Sam don’t buy the bonds. He gets an option on 
them at, let us say, 94. The bank, knowing that he is 
good, because it holds my guarantee, gives him the 
option and he is in control of the bonds on the day 
the State takes them over. 

“He has practically got control of the market, be- 
ing that he is working on the thing for some time, 
that is, my letters have been working. I send for Sam 
and say to him: ‘Mister Posternock, have you got 
or can you get for the State of New York $5,000,000 
bonds maturing in 1954?’” 

‘Sure,’ says Sam, having the option in his pocket 
where he knows he has got them at 94.” 

“How much?” I ask him. 
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You can have them cheap, at 114’,” he says. 
“You're on,” says I. ‘Here is the State’s order.” 
“Sam takes the order, goes to the bank that already 

have their guarantee, rounds up the bonds and I pay 

him twenty dollars profit on every hundred dollars. 

That’s a cool million in this one deal.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Joe Burns, realizing his inade- 
quacy in the face of such figures. “Gee!” 

“Gee, nothing,” continued Stone airily. “In two 
years the State can buy back twenty million dollars 
bonds and we're in-a cool four million ourselves. 

Joe had heard enough to convince him that this 
man who had led him past the police nets for over a 
decade was this time leading him more advantage- 
ously than ever. 

“We'll be millionaires,” he exclaimed in glee. 

“Yep. And without that damned women business— 
we'll be gentlemen.” 

Joe did not ask what became of Sam Posternock, 
the tool in the deal. He was not concerned about him. 

“By the way,” resumed Stone, taking up personal 
matters, “How about that fighting half-dago girl of 
yours?” 

“Oh she? I give her over the hat shop that Olga 
used to run and she kicks in what she makes every 
week.” 

“Still a pimp, eh Joe?” 

“How do you get that way?” demanded Joe, hutt. 

“Well. How many millinery stores you got?” 

“About forty.” 

“And forty women is paying over to you all that 
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they make in them stores?” 

“Well, ain’t that business?” 

“Business, hell!’”’ returned Stone. “What is the 
difference if a girl works for you one way or another 
and you take the entire gate? You closed down your 
joints and forced the girls you had bull-dozed into 
stores. Joe, I tell you to cut out that pimping. You'll 
have to, if you want to go on with big things with 
me.” 

“T don’t like you to call it that, John,” retorted 
this persistent exploiter of women. “But if I have to 
raise that three hundred grand I'll have to sell them 
stores, anyway.” 

“All right. Sell and get rid of this women business. 
Walloping money from women one way or another 
is all the same. And I'll bet you’re holding some of 
them on the job because they think they are married to 
you, or that they are keeping company with you.” 

Joe blanched. Stone had hit on the secret by which 
he had turned from brothels and enslaved some of 
their inmates under a new guise. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m going to get through with 
them all. I’ll sell out the shops and then you and I 
are going to make those five million, ain’t we John?” 

There began for Joe Burns a period of business 
liquidation that required rather diversified attention. 
His interests were so widely scattered. Listing those 
that he could turn into liquid cash, was in itself a big 
task. There were the handbook men; the stuss houses; 
the gambling joints and the forty-odd millinery shops, 
scattered for the most part, in residential districts. 
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With Stone’s consent, he retained control of the gun- 
men’s hospital. 

Stone had agreed when he said: “You can never 
tell when you'll need them fellows.” 

Joe experienced hours of sorrow as he contemplated 
the disintegration of the chain of iniquity that he had 
forged link by link. He-felt that in selling them out 
he was parting with a kingdom over which he had 
long ruled with honor and profit to himself. 

The man took the same pride in his string of 
brothels, whose creatures were his slaves, that the 
Czar might have taken in his regiments. The inmates 
were more to him than mere hirelings. They were 
no hirelings. He owned them. For some he harbored 
affection. He really regretted the impending parting 
of the ways with Hannah Krupp, madam of the house 
in the Forties that Goldie wrecked. 

“She started with me when I had only a little place 
on Fourth Street,” he recalled. “And she stuck 
through the raids, through bull-dozing from cops 
through everything, till we could make a honest dol- 
lar without being bothered.” 

Aye, Joe was sad. 

“Poor girl,” he sighed, still thinking of Hannah. 
“She'll have to grab herself a job in some store, wait- 
ing ona lot of duds.” 

When Joe Burns told Stone that he had given up 
all his interests in the places supervised by his Hannah 
Krupps, he was only partly telling the truth. He had 
sold out all of the joints but the one managed by his 
favorite. 
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“She stuck by me and I'll stick by her—as long as 
I don’t have trouble.” 

But the picture of great wealth that Stone spread 
before him, a picture that portended a change in his 
status, entirely, decided Hannah’s fate. She would 
have to go, this helpful Hannah, who could quiet the 
most fractious new recruit, even if she had to use 
the hypo needle to produce silence where there were 
heaven-rending shrieks. 

Joe found consolation in the millinery business, 
“girl business,” as Stone termed it. His interest in 
the chain of millinery shops, presided over in many 
instances by women who had been in charge of the 
brothels, consoled him for the first sacrifice. Since 
the militant demonstration by Goldie, he was worried 
regarding the outcome of his parting with several of 
the other girls. Once out of his control, they might 
indulge a lust for reprisal. 

He had come into their lives, even as he had cast 
his shadow over Goldie’s. He began by conceiving 
a selfish affection for them and, tiring, ultimately con- 
signed them to a house under his control. And Hannah 
Krupp had helped. Unlike his experience with the 
indomitable Goldie, he was able to bring them around 
to a ‘sensible’ point of view. 

Meeting them later on his occasional rounds, he 
said to them: 

“What's the difference what you do? So long’s 
you make a honest dollar.” 

Not all the girls agreed with Joe. But they had 
learned that there was a disadvantage in differing 
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with their master. He could cause a girl that had dis- 
pleased him to be shifted from a “swell” uptown 
joint, to a lowly dive near the waterfront. 

When selling out his joints, Joe discovered that the 
gitls, whose careers were started in honest affection 
for him, objected to being turned over like cattle to 
the new owners. The latter, incidentally, had their 
own ideas in the matter of augmenting or restocking 
their places with new women. 

Then there were the women in charge who were 
discharged by the new owners who had their own fa- 
vorites for the rather desirable job of “Madam.” 

That is why what Joe Burns believed were to be 
partings, proved to be the beginning of new relations. 
At least two girls, who still believed that some day 
Joe would settle down with them, were now conduct- 
ing women’s hat shops, as had Madam Olga, and 
as Goldie was now doing. In addition, twelve of Joe’s 
shops were conducted by women who were with him 
in that other enterprise. There were several who 
harbored no illusions regarding possible marriage 
with Joe, but who felt that they belonged to him and 
he to them. 

Of course, there were no meetings between the 
women contending for a place at Joe’s side in that 
future life—the life to which most women of the 
underworld look, hopefully, furtively, retirement in 
marriage. Joe kept his “troublesome ones,” as he 
called them, widely apart. 

And now, they were to be sold again. Joe was sad. 
He was even doubtful whether it were less of an 
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honor to be known as the king in his own field, than 
a mere aide to John Stone. But the cleaning up of a 
cool five or ten million decided the issue. 

Joe’s forty millinery shops were mainly of the nar- 
row, one-windowed variety, with a lone woman in 
charge. Each week he made the rounds of the stores 
in his big motor car and collected everything above a 
modest living allowance. To those who laid claim to 
his affections, he pretended that he was traveling, as 
indeed he was. He pointed to his earnings, displaying 
the money collected from the other women. 

“T got to go like hell,” he told them, “to keep after 
my business; that’s why you hardly ever see me. But 
look at this coin.” 

To the favorites he vouchsafed an occasional even- 
ing and the girls glowed with pride and gratitude. 
His presence proved their story to their trade and 
neighbors that they were wed to a traveling man; 
that they conducted the store to be relieved of ennui. 

On occasion, the door to a store was locked from 
the inside. If noticed at all, the real reason was never 
suspected. But to the woman in charge of the store, 
the locking of the door by Joe had a fearful meaning. 
She knew that it had come to her master that she had 
failed of turning over all that she had taken in; that 
she was suspected of holding out on him. 

The closing of the doors portended an unmerciful 
thrashing. The environment of these beatings was 
different, but the principle that inspired them was that 
which prevailed in the houses of assignation. 

And now Joe was parting with this business, too. 
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He didn’t look to business men or women for buyers 
of his shops. He offered them to male acquaintances 
in his own world, who could make the places pay 
through the application of a heavy hand, when nec- 
essary; who could beat the principle of hard work and 
no wages into those who served them. 


Joe had no difficulty in finding the heavy-handed 
gentry who were not above the system he had con- 
ceived. There were many who felt as he did: that one 
should have an “‘ace in the hole,” by which one might 
make ‘‘an honest dollar,’ no matter what the fortunes 
at the gaming table or at the race track. 


There were disturbances here and there when 
women in charge of Joe’s shops realized that they 
figured as chattels with stock and fixtures in the pur- 
chase price. They stormed, but in the end “behaved.” 


Joe Burns reserved the sale of the Second Avenue 
place, presided over by Goldie, for the last. He prom- 
ised himself that he would get even with her. He now 
saw his chance. Politics had changed the situation at 
Albany and while he could look to no aid from that 
quarter, even through John Stone, he no longer 
needed to fear Goldie as of old. 


He delayed selling her store until he would find for 
it a master he deemed able to handle the girl. He 
didn’t find this one until two weeks after he had dis- 
posed of all the other shops. But that individual was 
averse to paying the $3,000 asked for the place. Hank 
Zimmerman, upon whom Joe’s choice fell, was not 
even remotely ambitious to desert the frankly dishon- 
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orable status of cadet for the ownership of a millinery 
shop. 

He said: 

“I know the cops. They never bother me. I got a 
lot of nice girls and when they don’t come across the 
way they should, I beat them up and it’s no one’s 
business. I’m kind of afraid of this hat business.” 

Joe reduced the price and frankly confided his 
state of mind regarding Goldie. 

“That girl is a great saleslady and she can make 
hats with the best of them,” he assured Hank. “But 
she’s a tough egg and there ain’t a guy in New York 
that can control her. She can fight like a bearcat.” 

Hank received this information regarding Goldie’s 
pugnacious capabilities as a personal challenge. 

“Tl take the joint for $1,500,” he announced, “and 
I'll betcha the other $1,500 that I'll have that tough 
Jane on her knees in a week.” 

Hank Zimmerman descended on Goldie’s store de- 
termined to show her up. 

“TI take the fight out of her,” he announced, re- 
solved to test the girl’s mettle. 

“Tl give you some papers,” Joe said to him, “so 
that you can show her that you own the place.” 

“I don’t need them,” replied the underworld bad 
man. 

Zimmerman arrived at the shop on a Monday tnorn- 
ing. Goldie was in the rear, behind a heavy curtain 
in the cubicle which served her as kitchen, dining and 
workroom. 

If she was aware of Zimmerman’s entrance, she 
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didn’t reveal it. The fact is that there had come to 
Goldie hints of the sale of the store. For, though 
Burns proceeded about his business of liquidation 
with an effort at secrecy, reports that Joe was giving 
up his “‘business” interests had reached her. 

The girl knew that the day was coming when she 
would again lock horns with Joe Burns. He had been 
avoiding her and, besides, had made not the slightest 
effort to renew friendly relations with her. 

When Hank Zimmerman entered, she had a premo- 
nition that here was the store’s new owner. 

Goldie had hoped that Joe would make some pro- 
vision for her; she had given him all of her earnings 
and felt entitled to pay. 

“Well, maybe when he sells out he’ll pay me,” she 
told herself. 

She was confident that Joe Burns would do her the 
courtesy of telling her the place was no longer his 
when he sold it. And here was the new owner. 

“Let the big bum outside wait,” she decided. 

Hank was impatient. 

“Hey. Come outa there,” he roared. 

Goldie didn’t come out. Instead, she paused long 
enough to make the wait irksome and only then strode 
nonchalantly forward. 

“Ain’t you in the wrong place, mister? This ain’t 
no saloon.” : 

“Saloon, hell. I’m your boss.”’ 

“Boss, of what?” returned the girl, as if she didn’t 
understand. 

“I’m the boss. I bought this joint out from Joe 
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Burns. And say, what do you mean by leaving the 
store alone like that?” 

“Did you say you bought the store, mister?” 

“Yes, the store and you too and maker 

“So he sold me, too?” flashed through the girl’s 
mind. 

A pair of scissors that she had been fumbling under 
the short black apron of her craft suddenly flew 
through the air. Their sharp points missed Hank’s 
left eye, but lodged in his temple, just above the ear, 
hung suspended for a moment and fell to the floor. 
Hank Zimmerman swayed and fell to his knees. 

Again there came to life the daughter of the Sici- 
lian, Tony Petruccio. She looked about for a chair, 
but seemed to realize that the only one nigh was too 
light for her purposes. She grasped a metal stand 
upon which hats are displayed and brandishing it like 
a club, hacked at the prostrate bully. He rolled from 
his knees, face on the floor. 

Goldie proceeded to the business of rendering the 
giant Zimmerman helpless in cold, methodical spirit. 
She realized that here was a fight for her life; that the 
man had come to render blows, and without quarter. 

“He or I,’”’ she muttered between clenched teeth. 
“One of us goes.” 

She aimed a blow at his head, the weapon glancing 
off and tearing the left ear. Then she jabbed the 
sharp-pointed rod into the bulking form, striking 
with all her might. The man was soon so far helpless 
that even she, despite her wild anger, could see this. 

Goldie here embarked on a destructive orgy. She 
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tore hats from racks and stamped upon them. She 
smashed a showcase in which were displayed trim- 
mings. Neighboring storekeepers and passersby got 
their first intimation of what was going on in the 
store, when the tall plate glass window crashed to 
the street. They paused to look in wonder. 

They beheld a circling woman, her hair awry, her 
clothes in disarray, tearing, breaking, cursing. Goldie 
glanced toward the onlookers and grabbed a handful 
of crushed hats which she hurled at them through 
the jagged break in the window. 

“Get the hell away from here,” she screamed. 

For five minutes she raged and stormed and tore 
and, as she passed the prostrate form on the floor, dug 
her heel into whatever portion of his person lay in 
her path. A policeman, who had stopped enroute to 
put in a call for the reserves, ran up to her. 

Goldie paused in her rampage. 

‘Take him out of here,” she screamed. “Take him 
out.” 

It was only then that those outside the store ob- 
served the man on the floor. 
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When word of the bully’s experience reached Joe 
Burns, he was divided between horror and satisfac- 
tion. 

“That woman is going to finish me some day,” he 
moaned. And then, more cheerfully: “Well, it only 
proves that the wildcat can beat anybody.” 
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But Burns was not permitted to dismiss the mat- 
ter with these observations. 

He came down to his car that evening to find his 
chauffeur gone and Goldie in complete possession, 
occupying the rear, corner seat that he favored. He 
recoiled when he recognized his unbidden visitor. 

“Come in,” she exclaimed almost cordially, “Come 
in. Your driver will be back in a couple of weeks.” 

Goldie had disposed of the flunkey by carelessly 
waving the gun she had possessed herself of some 
months before in Madam Krupp’s branch of the Joe 
Burns enterprises. The man had heard of Goldie’s 
lurid proclivities and was not disposed to question her 
invitation to beat it. 

“T’m tired of working for the big bum, anyway,” he 
assured himself as he climbed out of his employer’s 
car. 

“Get in the front, Mr. Burns,” suggested Goldie, 
carelessly pointing the way with the loaded revolver, 
“You can drive—and drive!” 

Sulking, he took the wheel. 

“Drive!” came the shrill command for the second 
time. 

As the car came abreast of the restaurant where 
she had first met him, Goldie told the man to stop, 
which he did. 

For a moment she looked sadly out of the window. 
Then she spoke: 

“When you met me inside, there, I wasn’t the best 
girl in the world, but I was a good kid. I was behav- 
ing and trying to get along. Remember that?” 
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Joe sensed the sentimental note in her voice and 
sought to play on her feelings. 

‘You was good to me, too, in them days,” he said. 

“I was. And you were good to me. You had it 
fixed how I was to make a honest dollar,” and she 
mimicked his piping voice as she uttered his favorite 
phrase. 

“You bought me for forty cents, in that beanery; 
that was the amount of the check you paid for me that 
day, you big bum.” 

Joe’s lips twitched, but he looked straight ahead 
and said nothing. 

“Drive,” shouted his tormentor. 

“Where? God damn you.” 

“To your murderer’s hospital.” 

Joe drove, and was tempted to drive head on into 
a resisting wall. In a few minutes he arrived at the 
hospital. 

“And in there,” Goldie’s voice was now harsh, “you 
tore out of me every bit of love I had. You took my 
kid from me and you put me alongside a lot of whores 
when you did it. Didn’t you?” 

“Aw come on—you're talking like a cheap 
theyater.”’ 

“Sure. I’m talking about your kid—and mine. 
Drive.” 

“Hell.” And the car remained at a standstill. 

But in a moment Joe Burns was reminded that he 
was at the mercy of a loaded gun. 

“Over the Williamsburg Bridge,” she ordered. 
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In Brooklyn Goldie directed a devious course until 
the car was in the suburbs. 

The girl, moved by a sense of the melo-dramatic, 
the only form of drama that could appeal to such as 
she, had actually intended to shoot Joe in one of the 
gilded palaces that he was known to frequent of an 
evening. 

“TIL kill him and then they'll kill me,” she would 
repeat. 

“But whether suggested by the cheap plays she 
witnessed in the temples of the drama on the Bowery, 
or because she really preferred to prolong her torture 
of the man whom she knew as a coward, Goldie was 
enjoying this hour. 

“Gee, we're out in the cemeteries,” Joe whined. 
“Where do you . . .?” 

“That's where we stop.” 

A look of fear came into his face. “You ain’t” he 
began. 

“T ain’t nothing.” Goldie was now enjoying the 
situation, as if she were at a play. “I am telling you a 
bedtime story.” 

“She’s crazy,” thought Joe. 

“T am going to hound you,” the girl began in an 
altered hysterical voice. “I am going to tell the world 
who you are and what you are no matter where I find 
you. You are getting to be a highbrow, hanging out 
with your friend John Stone, all the time, what is a 
big bug with the graft you got from poor men, from 
rich dubs and from girls that sold their bodies for 
you. 
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“You go to hell,” replied the furious Joe. 

But far from being angered, the girl continued. She 
was acting. 

“T ain’t going to lay a hand on you, Joe Burns, you 
crook, but I am going to hound you until you wind 
up...” the girl paused“. . . in this cemetery.” 

She was now glad that she had directed him to a 
cemetery. She was more than ever the applauding 
kid in the People’s Theatre gallery, applauding her- 
self, the heroine. 

With this Goldie climbed from the car, realized she 
had brought a long uncomfortable trip home on her- 
self, and was truly angry. 

“Now drive, you bum, drive, before I kill you... 
crook, thief, pimp!” she cried hysterically as the car 
drew away. 

Goldie was now alone. Her experience of the past 
hour, inspired by her maudlin sense of the dramatic, 
though harrowing, had been thoroughly enjoyed by 
her. 
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SEDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 
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S am Posternock was now the envied of the hangers- 
on at the political club. A year had passed since the 
death of Alter Posternock. He had lost all contact 
with his foster-brothers and sisters. 

Sam had been a very active element in the ma- 
chinery that produced the votes that had made of 
John Stone, a former truckman, the chief financial 
officer of the wealthiest state in the Union. Sam had 
authored letters, pamphlets and had even written 
Stone’s speeches. 

John Stone failed of running true to form as pre- 
dicted by those who envied Sam his intimacy with the 
powerful State official. Instead of casting his young 
aide aside, just as others politically ambitious—who 
had achieved their goal had done in the past—Stone 
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continued on friendly terms with the former Allen 
Street boy. 

He had also rewarded Frank Cunningham. Frank, 
now “legally” residing in one of the other boroughs 
of the City of New York, was accredited to that 
borough when made a deputy to the Comptroller. 


Sam was put on the State's payroll at $200 a month 
pending an assignment to actual employment which 
never was made. 


John Stone, Jr., just out of the law school, was 
rated as a special counsel at $1,666.66 a month, $20,- 
000 per annum. His father, the elected State official 
who appointed him, was receiving but $8,000 a year. 

At Stone’s suggestion, Sam took up his residence in 
a modest hotel uptown, and it was there, away from 
alien ears, that the young man got his instructions in 
the big financial fraud scheme that caused a national 
sensation. 


The instructions were given Sam gradually, so that 
he did not realize that he was being groomed for the 
big killing. Stone, in conversations with Joe Burns, 
who was now almost constantly with him, aired the 
problems involved in the purchase of bonds for the 
State. They discussed in Sam’s hearing the procedure 
of reducing the State’s indebtedness through the pur- 
chase of its own bonds. 

Stone watched the young man closely and when, in 
his opinion, the time seemed ripe for broaching the 
subject, the time awaited by Joe Burns most anxiously, 
he invited his young henchman to his home. 
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“Sam,” he began, “I like you a whole lot. Just 
like my own boy.” 

Sam looked his gratitude. 

“I like you,” continued Stone, “because I think 
you're on the level, because I don’t think you could 
ever do a crooked thing.” 

“Thanks,” replied Sam, ready to give his life for 
this man. 

“How would you like to be a State Senator, my 
boy?” 

How? Sam desired to be a senator so much that 
he was too overjoyed to find words with which to say 
so. 

“Well, just you be patient, my boy, you'll get there, 
just as sure as I am going to be the Governor of this 
State in less than two years.” 

“And maybe President, some day,” interjected 
Sam, in whose eyes nothing was too good for his bene- 
factor. 

“Well, that’s looking a little too far ahead, but you 
never can tell.” 

Sam remained silent, as if in disagreement with his 
beloved chief. 

“You see Sam, I cam be Governor. There’s no 
question about that. The State Comptroller has offi- 
ces in every county in the State. He can make trans- 
fer tax appraisers, special attorneys and other ap- 
pointees and this gives him a state-wide political 
power that no other official enjoys, except, perhaps, 
the Governor. You know, Sam, there’s a lot of fees 
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given out by this office all over the State and I have 
the whole say as to the giving.” 

“Yes,” agreed the young man. 

“Well, I’ve been giving those fees for inheritance 
tax cases and other matters to the leading and most 
influential lawyers in the various counties. Most of 
them are the local political leaders controlling their 
county’s vote in the State convention. They are with 
me and when the next convention comes they will 
be with me for Governor.” 

A puzzled look came into Sam’s eyes. Why these 
confidences? Stone intercepted the look. 

“T tell you all this, my boy, so that you know what's 
waiting for anyone that stands by me like you did.” 

“You know I'll always stick,” Sam assured him. 

“Well, here’s your chance to prove it and do some- 
thing for yourself.” 

Stone switched from the political. 

‘How would you like to be a broker?” 

Sam paused. 

“IT don’t know. I thought you said I was to be a 
senator.” 

“Well, everything in time, my boy. That comes 
later. Now if I told you that I need a good reliable 
broker in doing business for the State and that, in the 
name of good government, I want to make my own 
broker, one whom I can trust, what would you say?” 

“Td say all right.” 

“Then you are a broker.” 

“Whatever you say,” loyally replied the boy. 

“Well, here is the idea: 
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“You don’t have to have any offices, nor any help 
for that matter. I’ll look after you. You can carry 
your office around in your hat, only you must put on 
some show, you got to move from the cheap hotel to 
one of the swell ones uptown.” 

“Then what?” 

“You buy bonds for yourself and I’ll buy them from 
you for the State. You collect a profit and put it into 
your Own account.” 

Sam didn’t waste a thought regarding what would 
become of the profits, and it was well that he didn’t. 

Stone continued. 

“You see I am going to give you a lot of money for 
living at the hotel and other expenses. So, instead of 
paying me when you cash in on the bonds, you sign a 
book full of checks now to the order of ‘“‘cash” and I 
draw on you with those checks after you get the profits 
on the State deals.” 

The scheme ceased to appeal to Sam. But fearing 
to offend his patron he remained silent. He could 
only look glum. 

“Afraid, eh? Well, you’ve got me wrong, but I’m 
not sore, my boy. I like you too much for that. In 
fact, I like you because you shy at what seers off color 
to you. Let me explain. 

Sam’s look shouted, “Please.” 

“Now if I bought bonds through the ordinary chan- 
nels, the State would lose lots of money. For instance: 
I want a million dollars of a certain kind of bonds. I 
send word to Wall Street that I shall want them. Im- 
mediately, the price on them will go up and the State 
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would lose by the deal. This way, we work quietly, 
not letting on that the State wants anything and we 
corral the bonds, getting options on the Q-T before 
the price raisers get busy. 

“You see, my boy, I am asking you to render the 
State a service.” 

Sam saw. The situation was yet involved, but 
Stone’s explanation ‘cleared away his doubts regard- 
ing the honesty of the plan. 

It was Joe Burns who rented a suite for Sam in a 
swell hotel; it was Joe, again, who introduced him to 
the finer things that go with that manner of living. 
Sam found himself the owner of a dinner jacket, a 
full dress suit that far surpassed anything he had ever 
seen at Shapiro’s when he was a wedding crasher, 
and a well stocked wardrobe of other costly raiment, 
down to the finest silk socks. 

Joe had driven Sam to his hotel and, enroute, as- 
sured him that he was a fortunate lad, indeed. 

“There's nothing like playing honest, my boy,” Joe 
confided to him patronizingly, ‘“‘and the boss se he 
is going to send you along a long way.” 

Sam disliked the man. Despite his kindly attentions 
Sam resolved that he would have as little as possible 
to do with him. 

“Why does Stone bother with him?” he wondered. 

Sam had been in his new quarters two weeks. The 
evenings were taken up with shows and patties at 
which Joe Burns played host. Stone had sounded a 
warning against women and Sam was steered clear of 
them. 
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Instead, Joe came to the young man’s suite accom- 
panied by several male companions and lively card 
parties followed. The stakes were high, but Sam had 
been told by Stone to go right ahead. 

“You're going after big game and you've got to be 
a sport like a big man. Forget that cheap gang at 
Reilly’s club.” 

Sam played and lost. Before the first week had 
passed he was indebted to Joe Burns to the sum of 
twelve thousand dollars. 

“Bunk” replied Joe to the horrified Sam. “This is 
a drop in the bucket. The boss laughed when I told 
him over the telephone how you was worried. Re- 
member, boy, you’re meeting a lot of swells and you'll 
need them when the big business comes. Them is 
bankers.” 

One day Sam received a telephone call from Al- 
bany, from John Stone. 

“I guess you had better come up, son,” Stone said 
to him. 

Sam was thrilled. He had never been outside New 
York City. He had, in fact, never even been aboard 
a train operating beyond the city limits. 

He arrived in Albany in a drawing room engaged 
for him by Joe Burns. Stone greeted him cordially, 
offered him a big black cigar and invited him to be 
seated in his own handsome tufted chair from which 
he could see the capital on the hill across the street. 

“If Moishke only saw me now,” thought Sam. But 
Stone interrupted his speculations. 

“Well, Mr. Paster,” he began, “I wonder if you 
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couldn’t do the State a service and get for it $10,- 
000,000 of those 1976 bonds that I talked to you 
about?” 

Sam was confused at Stone’s use of the name Paster, 
a name he always despised, but the boss must know 
what he was about. 

“Tcan try, Mr. Comptroller,” replied Sam. 

“The people in the City of New York have been 
kicking about an $18,000,000 tax levied on them by 
the State, about the income tax and all that sort of 
stuff. I’ve been thinking that we might lighten rhe 
burden on the taxpayer a bit, by using some money 
the State has available and retiring a big chunk of 
the bonds, the interest on which only adds to the bur- 
den.” 

“Quite right,” returned Sam so seriously that Stone 
could hardly restrain his laughter. 

“You see, these bonds are paying four and a half 
per cent which means interest that the State must pay 
of almost half a million a year. In fifty-four years it 
would come to about twenty-five million dollars. 
Imagine paying twenty-five million dollars interest 
on $10,000,000!” 

The thing did seem unfair to Sam. 

“So you think you can get them? We shall want 
them in two $5,000,000 blocks.” 

“T believe I can.” 

“Well, good luck to you. How about some lunch?” 

So much for the conversation in the office where 
Sat a secretary, appointee from an up-state county, and 
several others who might prove unfriendly. 
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In his room, at the Capital’s leading hotel, Stone 
gave Sam his private instructions. 

“I have got in touch with a half dozen people 
who've got these bonds. It’s all fixed up. They will 
give you the option at 97 and I'll take that off your 
hands at 107. You clean up about a million on that 
alone.” 

Sam was unnerved. A million dollars! The thing 
seemed risky. 

Although he was getting impatient, as he later told 
Burns, with that chicken-hearted Jew kid, Stone kept 
his anger under control. 

“Sam, you ain’t as smart as I thought you were. 
If I went out into the open market for these bonds 
I'd have to pay at least two points more.” 

“But,” ventured Sam, “if I get them at 97 why 
can’t I sell them to you at the same price.” 

“Because the gang down in Wall Street would 
never let you have bonds again if they thought the 
State was getting away with it. Besides,” here Stone 
put his strongest argument forward, ‘‘the State cleans 
up on the deal. Don’t you realize that if the State of 
New York had to continue paying four and a half per 
cent interest until the bonds are due in 1976 that 
this interest would come to twenty-five times what we 
overpay now?” 

Sam saw the logic of this argument, though he was 
sure that he would find flaws in it on consideration. 
There lurked back of his mind a thought of the inter- 
est, compounded, on the very money which Stone pro- 
posed to overpay. This, at four and a half per cent, 
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he knew, would come to quite a sum in fifty-four 
years. 

“But,” thought he, “if I don’t do it, somebody else 
will. Besides, Iam going to be a senator and then I'll 
know how to put through legislation that will do the 
most good, especially in the matter of bond buying.” 

Thus it was that Sam, like many wiser men, put off 
the good deed until the distant morrow, in the mean- 
time doing that which his conscience told him was 
wrong. Sam was now a full-fledged thief sponsored 
by the most daring crook in the political history of 
the Empire State. That this crook was dividing his 
swag with Joe Burns was unknown to Sammy. He 
might have rebelled, because as time passed his hatred 
of Burns increased. 

Thirty-five million dollars in State and Municipal 
bonds were bought by John Stone as Comptroller 
from Sam Posternock. More than $3,500,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money were stolen in these deals alone. 
And there were other methods of stealing employed 
by Stone as he continued in office. More than two hun- 
dred confederates were tearing like vultures the debt- 
benumbed public carcass. 

Just so soon as Sam deposited the ill-gotten gains 
in his bank account, one of the checks to the order of 
“Cash,” held by Stone, were lodged against them by 
Joe Burns and the profits disappeared in so far as 
Sam was concerned. He never saw a dollar of the 
loot, beyond the liberal allowance for living and 
gambling made him by his sponsor. These gambling 
debts kept Sam awake nights. Stone saw to it, with 
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Burns’ aid, that Sam remained heavily in his debt. 

Stone bought bonds at from ten to twenty points 
above the listed price. One large block of water 
bonds, of a municipality near New York City, were 
bought at twenty-four points above their market 
value. 

During his two years in office Stone and his vul- 
tures were otherwise using his powerful office to add 
to the burdens of the taxpayers. Huge fees, unheard 
of in all the practices of the nation’s courts, were 
paid attorneys for little or no service. One favored 
lawyer, in charge of inheritance tax work, already get- 
ting a salary of $10,000 a year, was paid, in addition, 
a “special” fee of $25,000 in an appeal case. But this 
was as nothing when compared with the fact-that 
there were 123 matters pending that were decided by 
this one case; and that John Stone allowed his favored 
henchman a separate fee in each of the 123 that had 
been decided by the one case. 

Another henchman, a lawyer seldom known to be 
sober, got a fee of $50,000 for holding ten hearings 
which, together, took less than ten hours of his time. 

The partner of this attorney was granted a fee by 
Stone which was assessed against a sparsely populated 
County, whose citizens were bewailing the lack of 
many much needed improvements. This fee was so 
large that it had to be paid in two instalments. The 
first completely broke the County treasury. Some days 
passed before the County fathers were able to raise 
the balance of this fee. 

There is no saying where this pillage and plunder 
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of the taxpayer might have terminated. John Stone 
had back of himself the leading civic and political 
figures in each of the suffering areas. But in this, 
as in all situations imposing suffering on the multi- 
tude, there is always one obscure crusader who steps 
forward to give combat. But rarely do they succeed as 
did this champion of the people. 

Tom Farnum, a former up-state man, who had 
come to the city some fifteen years before, was editor 
of a small newspaper in the Metropolis. Farnum 
knew rural politics. He was acquainted with the prob- 
lems of the farmer, with his worry and travail. It was 
through him that the storm broke. 

He found a Jewish boy, a newspaper reporter, 
known in Metropolitan newspaper circles as a fear- 
less and incorruptible investigator. This reporter, 
Newton Josephs, had also been an examiner in the 
Finance Department of the City of New York. He 
knew the ropes. 

Farnum said to the reporter: 

“T know that this Stone gang is robbing and pillag- 
ing the State. I know that the heavy tax imposed upon 
the people, the direct levy against those in New York 
and even the income tax could be reduced if Stone and 
his like were exposed. I am giving you free rein, 
spare no expense. Go to Albany and find out what 
it is all about. Take an expert accountant with you to 
check up on your findings.” 

The reporter, a hard boiled egg, in the language 
of Park Row, frankly announced on his arrival in 
Stone’s presence that he had come to prove that he 
was a crook, 
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“Tam?” replied Stone. ‘‘My boy, I shall be the next 
Governor of this State. Look and be damned. You'll 
find nothing.” 

Nevertheless, Stone’s apparent confidence was not 
shared by his aides, his deputies. In asides, when the 
opportunity offered, Stone’s beneficiaries whispered 
their sympathy with the task the investigator had set 
himself. 

“Tam getting out,” announced Frank Cunningham, 
“This place is awful.” 

Frank was by this time the president of a national 
bank and the chairman of the Board of directors of 
two others. He had become a very wealthy man, far 
more wealthy than his chief, it was said. This was 
quite possible since an orgy of robbery was in process 
everywhere in that office. 

Another deputy, whose salary had been $2,000 per 
annum for ten years, and $4,000 only since Stone had. 
taken hold of the office, was ascertained to have lost 
more than $500,000 in an account with a Wall Street 
brokerage house in the six months preceding the be- 
ginning of the investigation. He, too, whispered his 
disgust with Stone. 

On the eve of the convention that was to see the 
thieving Stone nominated as the gubernatorial can- 
didate of his party, Tom Farnum’s little newspaper 
laid bare the whole story. 

The convention was thrown into turmoil. The 
newspaper set forth on its entire first page, and on 
part of the second, every detail of Stone’s official in- 
iquity. 
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The arrangement by which a tool was used was re- 
vealed. All, all was told and the big, bold John Stone 
became a cringing apologist. He had been misled, he 
had been misinformed, he had been deceived by aides 
longer in the office than himself, he pleaded. He spoke 
the truth to the extent that he had really fallen heir to 
these practices, but with open eyes. 

Nevertheless, his chances of being nominated Gov- 
ernor were snuffed out. The wrath of the citizens, 
burdened by heavy taxation, was great. Even the nor- 
mally indifferent, reading the headlines copied by the 
larger Metropolitan dailies, damned their despoilers. 

“Who is this Sam Posternock?” was asked on every 
side. ‘“Where does he come in? What is he?” 

The chief justice of one of the courts in New York 
County sat as a magistrate in a John Doe proceedings. 
The charges made by Tom Farnum’s newspaper were 
corroborated. In this investigation Sam’s name figured 
even more conspicuously. His name became a by- 
word. Again was asked: 

“Who is this broker that carries his office in his 
hat, that handled the people’s millions?” 

On the East Side there were many more than will- 
ing to answer. Persons who had forgotten Sam, 
were now telling of his villainous escapades as a 
youth, 

“He robbed rubber tires from baby carriages. He 
tore copper bottoms from boilers belonging to hard- 
working housewives. He was a bad sort from in- 
fancy.” 

The hints of the Paster children, that their father 
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died a premature death through his suspicious asso- 
ciation with Sam, were revived as open charges. 

“He killed his step-mother, everyone on Allen 
Street knows,” they were saying. “Where there is 
smoke there is fire. Those charges should have been 
brought to the attention of the authorities at the 
time.” 

One enterprising daily hinted in a story spread 
under an eight-column headline on page one that 
charges more serious, that might lead this fake broker 
to the electric chair, were under probe by the District 
Attorney. 

Sam was bewildered. It passed his belief that he 
could have been as wicked as the stories indicated. He 
rode to the home of John Stone, who now lived in a 
private house on an exclusive square facing a semi- 
public park. 

The man at the door knew him and bade him enter. 

As he sat in the waiting room, he overheard Joe 
Burns and Stone in conversation. Stone was laughing 
aloud. The young man was amazed. How can one 
laugh with the newspapers full of terrible charges? 

Then he heard Joe’s voice. 

“Yeh, that Goldie will never bother me again. I 
got her licked.” 

“It’s about time,’”’ returned Stone. 

“Yeh. I got the bulls chasing her whatever she 
goes. Soon’s she gets a job, one of the bunch gives the 
boss the high sign and she’s fired. Soon’s one of them 
passes her on the street, they call her what she 1s. They 
say she looks like hell.” 
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Feeling the hunted beast, Sammy vizualized that 
other object of the man hunt. 

““She’s running in the same luck as I am, poor kid. 
I'll kill that Burns if it’s the last thing I do.” 

Sam broke in upon Stone and Burns, and their cor- 
dial greeting disarmed him. 

“Hello, son,” from Stone. “You look worried. 
Don’t. It’s all right. They got nothing on you and they 
got nothing on me. Of course, it’s too bad I can’t go 
up, but what the hell!” 

Sam was for changing the conversation and reliev- 
ing his mind by a verbal attack on Joe Burns for his 
treatment of Goldie, “But,” thought he, “I can’t even 
say I know the girl. Poor kid. I wonder will she marry 
me now. I’m going crazy,” realizing the utter madness 
of the last thought. 

Stone continued, addressing Sam: 

“There’s going to be investigations. You know 
nothing, see? You are a bond dealer who’s got a 
right to buy at any price he can and sell for what he 
can get. All you got to do is stand pat.” 

There was, in fact, little effort at denial in the 
John Doe proceeding. Indictments followed, but 
these were futile. Technically, the worst that could be 
said against Stone was that his judgment as a bond 
buyer was bad. That he had used the State’s credit to 
enable Sam to do the buying, that he might in turn 
sell at an exorbitant price, was lost sight of. 

But the storm about Sam’s head continued. Here 
was a picturesque figure, a ghetto boy, a foreigner, 
who had had no schooling, an outcast, who had no 
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parents and had become a millionaire! He would 
marry an heiress of good old stock some day. Those 
fresh East Side kids broke in everywhere! 

Sam’s bed of thorns reached a most acutely pain- 
ful stage when one reporter discovered Zelda, the 
wife that had deserted and divorced him. 

The reporter wrote a ‘‘first person” interview with 
her. The lady, now Mrs. Zelina Gainborough, (form- 
erly Ginsburg) wife of the widely known labor 
leader, seemed to have found increased animus against 
her former husband. As proof of Sam’s black heart, 
she pointed to the fact that he had deserted her with- 
in an hour after having wed her. 

The woman gave dates, named the hotel and the 
reporter even managed to discover the fictitious name 
by which Sam had registered. A facsimile of the name, 
“Z. Chernack,” in Sam’s (by this time) well known 
handwriting, was published in most of the morning 
newspapers. 

Sam returned to his hotel that evening to find the 
house detective awaiting him with a message from the 
management, that his patronage was no longer de- 
sired. 

“Too much rotten notoriety,” he was bluntly told. 

“You look like the fellow that chased me the night 
I married Zelda,’ retorted Sam and walked forth, 
dispossessed. 

Sam took count of his finances and discovered that 
he had less than a hundred dollars. This, despite the 
fact that he was variously charged with having stolen 
from three to five million dollars. The hundred, the 
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additions to his attire and the old watch were all that 
he possessed. 

Sam now recalled that when with Stone earlier in 
the day, his patron had not inquired regarding his 
finances. 

“He knew I was broke,” mused the boy. ‘“He didn’t 
even offer me a dime.” 

Stone, he realized, knew that he had no prospects 
even of earning money for his everyday needs. Tom 
Farnum’s reporter in disclosing the festering condition 
in the comptroller’s office, had also discovered Sam’s 
name on the payroll with that of several small fry 
newspapermen representing niggardly little publica- 
tions that exist through state advertisements, a sort 
of legitimate blackmail. The entire crew, including 
Sam, were, of course, dismissed. 

Sam ceased to worry about his lack of a job when 
he recalled the scene at Stone’s home. The laughter 
provoked by Joe Burn’s persecution of Goldie, in driv- 
ing her from job to job, rung in his ears. This uneven 
warfare, having for its purpose the ruin of the girl, 
gnawed at Sam. How he hated that Burns! 

He must find this girl whose life ran so strangely 
parallel to his own. And then he debated the matter: 

“What if I do find her? She will not even remem- 
ber me. She. may damn me as she must be damning 
that Joe Burns and everyone that has anything to do 
with him. Maybe she doesn’t know that through Stone 
I have been meeting him.” 

Here something snapped in his mind. He contin- 
ned: ‘I wonder if she and I could have babies?” 
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He set out to seek Goldie. With a heavy heart he 
realized that, as an associate of Joe Burns, she most 
likely frequented places that decent people shun. 

“Tf I do find her that way, she is liable to get sore, 
she will feel humiliated, maybe.” 

Sam took it for granted that all who had dealings 
with Joe Burns were as low as he, if not voluntarily, 
through the wicked power he wielded over them. 

He had recently heard many stories about this 
man, stories that made him ashamed of his dealings 
with him. 

“She will feel ashamed. Yes, but she doesn’t have 
to know that I know she’s gone wrong. I can follow 
her to her home and pretend that I ran into her ac- 
cidentally.” 

It was thus that this man, who cherished an af- 
fection of an almost forgotten childhood, set out for 
the streets where the sisters of shame tread their 
defiant way. And Sammy did not find Goldie in their 
loitering ranks, though he spent two nights wander- 
ing in the highways peculiarly their own. 

He realized that even if he found the girl he could 
do nothing for her. But an infinite heart’s hunger, 
a poignant sympathy for the girl and a gnawing self 
pity, drove him on. 

The days were spent in seeking employment. But, 
wherever he applied for work, persons snickered. 
Even in districts far from the ghetto, the newspapers 
having made his face widely known, doors that might 
have led to a job were shut to him. Who could mis- 
take that large head, anywhere? 
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One man said to Sam! 

“That’s a poor way of trying to cover up the swag. 
You've got the money. You couldn’t spend that much 
even if you threw it out of the windows. Why stall? 
Why don’t you beat it and have a good time?” 

Sam dared not protest that he had no money. To 
do this would imply that some other had. And none 
but John Stone would be suspected of being that 
other. 

“T don’t squeal,” he assured himself. 

He moved to a cheap men’s hotel and continued his 
search for employment by day and a rather aimless, 
purposeless hunt for Goldie through the night. 

The third evening Sam observed two women patt- 
ing at a street corner and that each then accosted a 
man. The manner of their approach and the sheepish 
look on the face of one of the men told Sam that the 
women were of the street. There was something fam- 
iliar about the girls. 

Unsuccessful in their quest for male company, they 
walked towards one another and resumed their con- 
versation. 

Sam was intrigued and approached them. And then 
he recognized them, just as they did him. 

‘Hello kid,” exclaimed the elder of the two, a 
rather stocky young woman of twenty-six. “How 
you been?” 

Sam’s sight became a blur. The shining lights of 
a huge electric sign, dominating the walk a hundred 
feet away, became as a hazy dancing reflection on a 
murky sea. He had need to spread his feet to keep 
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from falling. If Sam were struck a blow by a bludgeon, 
his power of speech and concentration could not have 
been more forcibly despoiled. 

“The kid’s drunk,” he heard as if in a dream. The 
voice seemed far away. 

“Dora, Manye,” he whined. “I ain’t drunk.” 

“Then buck up kid, what’s ailing you?” 

A police officer was approaching. The girls saw 
him. 

“Say, if you don’t want us to get pinched, come 
on. This cop is awful nasty.” 

But Sam didn’t buck up. He couldn’t. The officer 
was upon them. 

Dora turned to him. 

“This kid is our brother. Wait a minute, will you? 
This is on the level—our brother.” 

Their brother! Application of the term to himself 
brought Sam to. He was grateful, though it occurred 
to him that they had gone low, indeed, to find it in 
themselves to acknowledge him. 

He smiled now. 

“I’m all right. Haven’t seen you in such a long 
time. Lonesome,” he mumbled. Together the trio 
walked to a nearby restaurant. 

There was little of reproach uttered at that meet- 
ing. It was all so casual in so far as the girls were con- 
cerned. Sam might have said more, but who was he 
to condemn anyone, he the associate of John Stone 
and Joe Burns? 

The girls had read of him, they told him. 

“You must be lousy with jack,’ Manye ventured, 
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though there was no hint that she sought anything of 
him. — 

Sam told the story, at first to incredulous ears and 
then to fellows who had themselves been exploited, 
and could sympathize. 

“Well, kid,” and Dora rose, “We got to get along. 
We're all in the same boat. So long.” 

‘So long,” said Sammy. 

“So long,” echoed Manye. 

So parted these three who had lived through many 
years side by side. 

Sam had asked no explanations as to what had 
brought the girls to the life that they followed. 

“Another Joe Burns, I suppose,” and in his heart 
there burned a desire to kill. 

Before he had parted with the girls Sam had heard 
much of the Posternock family that made him sad. 

Phillip, whose mind was affected in the war, was 
in the State Hospital on Long Island, an incurable. 
Louis had died of the racking cough. Illness returned 
to the young men when their father died and the 
business he gave into their hands began to totter. The 
crash came in the mad scramble for shares at Altet’s 
death. The whole, in one entity, was a formidable af- 
fair. Divided, the business was bankrupted even as 
Lawyer Spiegelman had predicted. 

Fannie, the sorrowful, the little mother that had 
taken charge when Channa died, passed away soon 
after Alter. Celia, alone, was married, and, according 
to the girls, was doing well. They rarely saw her. 

“She and us don’t get along,” they explained. 
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There still remained six children who were taking 
care of themselves. Yenta, the mother, was back at 
the stand, a few feet away from that she handed over 
to Alter. 

“What a world! What a world!” groaned Sam 
that night and he buried his head in the lodging house 
pillow that smelled strongly of disinfectant. 

Sam did not again venture near the street where 
he had met his foster-sisters. His sorrows over the mis- 
fortunes of the family that had cast him off increased 
his concern over Goldie. 

“If these poor kids went to the dogs, with a father, 
with a mother, with brothers and a home,” he rea- 
soned, “what hasn’t happened to this lone kid, par- 
ticularly with a dog like Joe Burns hounding her? 
I'll kill him some day, even if I have to hang.” 

He lay awake for a while thinking of Goldie and, 
by some strange mental freak, of Herschel Luftig. 

“Dear old Herschel. I wonder if he’s still digging 
them up?” 


* *e * * 


And life is so ordered that Goldie and Herschel, 
through the hours of this same night, should be think- 
ing of Sam. 

Goldie had been loitering about the entrance to 
the John Stone home. 

“T got to tell him to call off that gang that Joe 
Burns has set on me or I'll kill him, too.” 

Goldie knew that she could do little harm to the 
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big politician. She reasoned that the worst that could 
be said of the political boss had come out in the 
newspapers. 

“What chance would my squeal have?” she asked 
herself. “But I can ask him to make that big bum 
lay off me. I'll starve soon if they don’t. If only I 
could find Sammy Waterhead. He’d fix it. I'll hang 
around. Maybe He'll drop in on Stone.” 

But doubts disturbed this hope. 

“I wonder if the kid’ll remember me? Looks the 
same today, according to the pictures in the papers. 
I'll bet they got that kid, too, just like they got me. 
Poor Waterhead. I started it and they finished it.” 

Goldie fell asleep reproaching herself for her de- 
sertion of Sam at the doors of the livery stable. But 
on her face, as she slept, there lay a reminiscent smile, 
as if she were dreaming of that day when first they 
met, outside the school. That day had ended happily. 
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Herschel Luftig, too, lay awake. He no longer lived 
with Mrs. Cahan. She had died two years before. 
Herschel, too, was thinking of Sammy, the frank- 
furter eater. 

“They say he stole a million dollars. It can’t be, 
not my Sammy. A million frankfurts, maybe. But 
dollars, no,—not him.” 

Despite these thoughts, Herschel was in no face- 
tious mood. He was very sad, even as he was very 
tired. 
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Herschel, in life’s homestretch, after having wrung 
from the mouldy soil thousands of mates for others, 
had some months before decided to take a wife for 
himself. His efforts met with failure. 

It was not that Herschel had lost his cunning, nor 
that there were no longer prospects concealed behind 
the inscriptions on his beloved tombstones. Although 
past eighty, he still stood at the top of his profession. 

His was simply the experience of many others be- 
fore him, of those who can do for others but cannot 
do for themselves. 

When Herschel a-courting went, the lady upon 
whom he visited his attentions would describe her 
ideal and this invariably differed radically from a de- 
scription of himself. For a time he was diffident. 
He couldn’t extol his own virtues and hoped some 
day to come upon a woman whose description of 
her ideal, at least to a limited extent, resembled 
himself. At the age of eighty-two, Herschel had yet 
to learn, that the woman that has married her ideal 
has never been. 

For a time Herschel was angered. Brooding on his 
lack of appeal, he would say: 

“Ain’t I a good business man, better than a lot 
of young fellows? Ain’t I got money in eight banks, 
more than forty thousand dollars? Who is a better 
schidach than I am myself? The cemeteries should 
get filled up with them dumb women.” 

And Mt. David was rapidly becoming filled with 
men to whose widows Herschel continued to apply in 
vain. 
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The matchmaker decided to openly place himself 
on the market. Of course, it were utterly out of the 
question that he apply to any of his competitors. 

“They'll advertise that they, they, the big fools, 
got for the famous Herschel a wife. No, better no 
wife.” 

Then a new thought. 

“From now on I will go to the women and ask 
them: 

“Do you want a nice old man, with a good bus- 
iness, with more than forty thousand dollars in the 
bank? ‘If they say ‘yes’, then I'll tell them I’m the 
man and they will save commission besides.’ ”’ 

The first woman thus approached laughed outright 
in his face. 

“You are too old,” she said, ““You need a nurse, 
not a wife.” 


This insult rendered the voluble Herschel speech- 
less. He was similarly insulted on a dozen or more 
occasions. 

Herschel had been reading a report of the John 
Doe proceedings in a Jewish newspaper and was 
greatly concerned over the mention of Sam’s name. 
Sam had been made out the arch villain in the steal, 
according to the day’s testimony. It was now that 
Herschel, for the first time, realized that he needed 
the companionship of this one whom he loved more 
than he ever could love a wife—Sammy. 

He was lying abed and thinking: 

“He is mine boy. Such rotten things about him 
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can’t be true. Poor little Waterhead. I will find him 
out and give him—everything.” 

And then it occurred to him that when he had 
that day asked regarding Sam’s present whereabouts, 
that he was told, with a snicker, that he might in- 
quire of John Stone. 

“Nu,” he was now telling himself, ‘““Nu, so I'll 
ask John Stone. If he’s Sam’s friend, he'll be mine 
friend, too.” 

And it was with this thought that the old man fell 
asleep. The first contended smile in many months lit 
up his seamy, weather-beaten face and stayed there. 
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Tue day before the New Year. 

John Stone was standing at a window on the sec- 
ond floor of his home looking vaguely across the 
park. A fine curtain screened him from those on the 
street, but looking out he could see to the other side 
of the square in which children were playing, men 
and women were walking briskly, while here and 
there loungers sprawled on benches, despite the win- 
ter cold. 

It was warm in John Stone’s home, and very cozy. 
The big political boss was smoking a thick black 
cigar. Between puffs he addressed his silent partner, 
Burns, by whose energy and resource had come the 
money with which he had bought this very home. On 
a couch, sprawling, lay the boy that this money had 
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sent through college that he might collect fancy 
legal fees from the taxpayer. Aye, luxury was every- 
where apparent about this home, a luxury purchased 
with blood money. 

“Well, tomorrow is the last day,” Stone was say- 
ing. “Glad to get out of that dead burg. Albany is 
no place for a live one.’ 

“You might have been Governor,” sorrowfully re- 
marked Joe Burns. 

“Yep. But what’s the use? Another fellow’s turn 
today, mine might come again tomorow.” 

“With all that rumpus?” 

“Why not? Those kind,” and he waved his cigar at 
the people in the park, “Those kind have memories 
like cats. They’ll remember that boob, Sam Poster- 
nock. He’s one of their own. But the likes of me and 
you can keep out of their way till we're good and 
ready and then they'll take us to their tummies again. 
I know them.” 

Joe was flattered by the allusion, ‘‘me and you,” he 
was about to reply in complimentary fashion, when he 
paused. 

“There goes your boob now,” and he pointed to 
Sam who had just rounded the corner. 


“He'll get the air. I told Smith not to admit him; 
that I’ve left for Florida. Oh, say, there goes your 
wild cat, right behind. Looks like they were New 
Year's calling.” 

Joe Burns had seen Goldie. 

“T got it fixed to have her pinched for soliciting,” 
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he remarked casually, “and she'll get hers as soon 
as she shows her face on the avenue.” 

By this time Sam had arrived at the door down- 
stairs. 

Smith, the husky butler, a retired policeman, barred 
the way as he attempted to enter. 

Sam was amazed, 

“Bill,” he faltered, “Bill. Did the boss tell you to 
do this?” 

“Can’t let you in—Florida.” 


Sam backed down the short stoop stairway, his 
mouth agape. Though he stood facing the door, he 
didn’t realize that it was being shut to him until he 
heard it close. 

“In my face! They're through with me. Stone! 
Stone! And that big bum Joe Burns! They slammed 
the door on me!”’ He turned and bumped into Goldie, 
who, from a distance, had seen the byplay at the 
door. 

“Waterhead!”’ 

Sam was startled by the voice. 

“Goldie!” 

The girl stood before him, appraisingly sorrowful. 
She spoke quietly, sadly, with obvious sympathy. 

“So they turned you out too, poor Waterhead.” 

But Sam needed no sympathy. He was happy, un- 
utterably happy! 

From their window, the two men saw the couple 
walking off, joined by a shabby old man, who was 
gesticulating a vigorous, a joyous, greeting. His hap- 
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piness seemed to communicate itself to the young 
people. 

Joe Burns, mellowed by the warmth and comfort 
of the chamber, permitted his thoughts to roam in 
gentle channels. He had lost interest in the scene 
below and was thinking of Hannah Krupp, now toil- 
ing in a store for a living, and of Sam, Stone’s boob, 
and his heart was softened. The lower classes needed 
so little to be happy. Almost caressingly he conclu- 
ded this thought aloud: 

“Poor bastards.” 

John Stone, puffing his thick black cigar, and 
swinging easily from heel to toe and toe to heel, was 
apathetically looking on at what was obviously a 
joyous reunion of Goldie, Sam and Herschel and he, 
struck by the spiritual resiliency of the mob, echoed: 

“Poor bastards.” 


THE END 
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